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During the first eight months of 1946, 
the average volume of inventory loans 


field warehoused by us increased more 


than 40% over the same period last 


year. In some sections of the country 
the increase was as great as 50%. And 
every bank through which inventory 
loans were placed shared in the bene- 
fits of this added business. 

We want to express our appreci- 
ation to the many banks who have 
cooperated with us in handling field 
warehouse transactions and we wel- 
come an opportunity to make our 
services available to every bank which 
seeks to build sound loan volume and 
at the same time broaden its usefulness 
to the community. 


DOUGLAS-GUARDIAN 


WAREHOUSE CORPORATION 


Nation-Wide FIELD WAREHOUSING 


NEW ORLEANS I, La., 118 North Front St. 
NEW YORK 4, N.Y., 50 Broad St. 

CHICAGO 3, Ill., 100 West Monroe St. 
ATLANTA 3, Ga., Hurt Bldg. 

CLEVELAND 14, Ohio, Union Commerce Bldg. 
DALLAS |, Texas, Tower Petroleum Bidg. 
EASTON, Md., 438 South Street 


LOS ANGELES 14, Calif., Garfield Bldg. 

MEMPHIS 3, Tenn., Porter Bldg. 

PHILADELPHIA 2, Pa., Girard Trust Bldg. 

PORTLAND 5, Ore., 927 S. W. Alder St. SPRINGFIELD, Mo., Holland Bldg. 
ROCHESTER 4, N.Y., Commerce Bldg. TAMPA 2, Fla., 416 Tampa St. 

SAN FRANCISCO 4, Calif., 300 Montgomery St. EL PASO, Tex., First Nat‘l Bank Bldg. 
SPRINGFIELD 3, Mass., 172 Chestnut St. HARTFORD, Conn., 36 Forest St. 
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More than 80,000 persons saw the home 

appliance show staged by the First National 

Bank of Portland, Oregon. One result, the 

bank reports, was the strengthening of bank- 

dealer-distributor relations. See story, “ Save 
Now and Buy Later,” page 47 


‘How’s Business? 


Tae answer isn’t in this paragraph, but 
you'll find it when you turn to the arti- 
cle that starts on page 33. There we 
publish the results of a survey by R. L. 
Polk researchers who interviewed busi- 
ness proprietors in several lines, and in 
13 cities, regarding business. 

This survey offers an interesting com- 
parison with one we conducted last 
Spring (May BaANnxKrnc). It covers sales 
volume, prospects, obstacles to business 
improvement, and the extent of sales 
resistance, as reported by agricultural 
implement and feed dealers, automobile 
people, household appliance dealers, 
hardware and department stores, real 
estate firms, general contractors, build- 
ing supply companies and clothing 
dealers. 

Then the interviewers visited banks 
to find out what the bankers thought 
the outlook was on consumer credit 
loans, real estate and modernization 
loans, and commercial credit. The banks 
were also asked their opinion on how 
well returning veterans were adjusting 
themselves. 

The returns are reduced to percent- 
ages. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 3) 
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CHECK PAPERS 9 


Banks that specify “checks on La Monte paper” 
pay their customers an. unspoken compliment, for 
La Monte Safety Papers have long been recognized 
as the hallmark of quality in check protection. 


“za 


SAFETY PAPER FOR CHECKS 


GEORGE LAMONTE & SON, NUTLEY, NEW JERSEY 


@ For Samples of La Monte Safety Paper see your 
Lithographer or Printer—or write us direct. 


A Check Paper All YourOwn 
_ Why not follow the lead of America’s out- 
‘standing banks and corporations? Let us 


produce your trade-mark in the paper 
itselt. check paper pro- 
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New York Hanseatic 
Corporation 


Founded 1920 


120 Broadway, New York 5 


Phone BArclay 7-5660 
Teletype: NY 1-583 


Dealers 
tn 


United States 


Government 


securities 


Sing’ A Song of 5 
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Sarnasora, has SO MUCH to 
would a new home. 
tural advantages of unsurpassed ex- 
cellence. Sports for any desire, fishing, 
boating, magnificent snow-white 
. Year-round climate of health- 
ful perfection. Friendly hospitable 
poole you'll enjoy knowing as neigh- 
and 

ta has a superb location, trul 
the Riviera of Florida’s Gulf Chak. 
Homesites on beaches or mainland. 

eee 


Write for our booklet. If you plan 
suggest reservations in advance. 
Sarasota Chamber of Commerce, 
S. L. Stead, Secretary. 


OnThe Gulf of Mexico 
FLORIDA 


JUST A MINUTE—Continued 


“For 2 per cent I'd tell you what I think 
of you!” 


Number 72 


Tae reference is to the 72nd annual 
convention of the American Bankers 
Association, held in Chicago, which we 
recall on several pages of this issue. 

As our report notes, it was a big and 
busy convention, culminating in the 
election of C. W. BamLey, president of 
the First National Bank of Clarksville, 
Tennessee, as A.B.A. president, and of 
Joseru M. Donce, president of The 


_ Detroit Bank, as vice-president. 


The convention stories include a 
message to the banks from President 
BAILEY; an account of Vice-president 
Dopce and his distinguished public 
service during the war; several high- 
lights of the meeting; introductions of 
the new divisional officers, with bio- 
graphical sketches of the presidents; 
excerpts from the addresses of FRANK C. 
Ratuyje, A.B.A. president in 1945-46; 
Secretary of the Treasury JoHn W. 
SNYDER, Ropert M. Hanes, and W. 
RANDOLPH BurceEss, speakers at the 
two general sessions. 

There’s also a “feature” about FRED 
I. Kent, who has spent 43 of his 60 
banking years as a member of the 
A.B.A.’s official family. 


All This . . . and More 


Warn the young lady on BANKING’s 
staff had finished typing the article 
about Mr. Kent, she exclaimed: 

“Tt just doesn’t seem possible that 
one man could have done all these 
things!” 

She was immediately assured that the 
article was quite accurate and that Mr. 


BEFORE TOOLS 


Buildings, machines, equip- 
ment and everything else nec- 
essary to the making of a job 
are all “tools” and they must 
be bought before men can go to 
work. 

Money for the purchase of 
tools is often raised by the sale 
of securities. The amount of 
such an investment depends 
upon the nature of the busi- 
ness. In some it is nominal; in 
others, many thousands of 
dollars. 

A recent survey by the Na- 
tional City Bank of 72 major 
industries (owned by over four 
million stockholders and em- 
ploying nearly three million 
workers), shows an average in- 
vestment, per employee, of 
$9,300. 

This is enough to demon- 
strate that money must be 
raised before jobs can be given. 

Once established and grow- 
ing, many corporations find it 
necessary or advisable to raise 
more money to buy new 
“tools.” Obviously the financ- 
ing or refinancing of an enter- 
prise is‘ of the greatest impor- 
tance to workers, management, 
stockholders and public. 

The knowledge of when to 
market securities plus the facil- 
ities for doing so are among the 
outstanding services an invest- 
ment house can offer enterprises 
in need of new capital. 

For more than a half cen- 
tury, the firm of Hornblower & 
Weeks has been in the business 
of raising money for established 
enterprises. A Partner in our 
nearest office will be glad to 
consult with you in confidence 
and without obligation. 


HORNBLOWER 
WEEKS 


40 Wall Street 
New York 5, N.Y. 


Since 1888—Financial Service 
Adapted to Your Requirements 


Members Important Exchanges 
Offices: 

New York; Boston; Chicago; 
Cleveland; Philadelphia; Detroit; 
Portland, Me.; Providence; 
Baltimore; Bangor. 

This is the fourth of a series 
to be published under the 


inclusive title,“Corporate America.” 
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Yes, there is an economical ledger 
paper and index card made with 100% 
cotton fiber. PARSONS LINEN LEDGER 
and PARSONS INDEX BRISTOL are tough, 
long-lasting, and don’t get dog-eared. 

They work well with all ribbons, 
inks and carbons, and have the finest 
writing and erasing surfaces. Constant 
use and erasing neither change the 
color of these ledger papers and index 


PARSONS PAPER COMPANY * HOLYOKE, MASSACHUSETTS 


INSIGHT 


cards, nor roughen their surfaceso that 
entries would smudge, smear, or run. 

For permanent records to last in- 
definitely PARSONS LINEN LEDGER and 
PARSONS INDEX BRISTOL are the stocks 
to specify. And for deeds, contracts, 
important correspondence and other 
types of long-lasting records PARSONS 
BOND, 100% mew cotton fiber, will 
more than meet your needs. 


We have insight into market conditions in 44 


New York State Communities through our af- 


filiation with 19 other Marine Midland banks. 


KENT was, as a matter of fact, a 
doing more than it recounts. That ge. 
morseless editorial enemy, Lack of 
Space, prevented us from enume 
all the organizations and activities jp 
which he has or has had a part; ther 
was room only for some of the mor 
prominent. 
Many of Mr. Kent’s friends may be 
surprised, as was our young lady, when 
they read of “‘all these things’’ he has 
done. And each friend will rise to join 
HAROLD STONIER’S convention toast to 
him, which is printed with the article, 


Eye-Opener 


Some time ago the Country Bank 


Operations Commission of the Amer. 
ican Bankers Association gave itself a 
big assignment—an inquiry into small 
banks’ investments in ‘‘governments,” 

A questionnaire was sent to between 
10,000 and 11,000 American banks hay- 
ing less than $7,500,000 in deposits, re- 
questing information on their US. 
bond maturities, their capital and de 
posit figures, a breakdown of their de- 
posits designed to show particularly the 
large accounts, and other factors which 
the Commission considered significant. 

Completed questionnaires were fe 
turned by 4,545 banks. From their 
figures a special committee of the Com- 
mission compiled one-of the most com- 
prehensive and significant studies ever 
made of country bank investment pol- 
icy. It provides each participant witha 
tool to help analyze its own “gov- 
ernments”’ position and, more broadly, 
its liquidity. 

A report on the study, with the four 
comparative schedules which are its 
backbone, is made in this issue of BANK- 
ING by Craupe F. Pack, president of 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 6) 


A correspondent relationship with a Marine 
Everything else was extra! 


Midland bank assures you and your custom- 


ers of the availability of this information. 


Member of Federal Deposit Insurance 


Corporation 


MARINE TRUST COMPANY 


Buffalo's Oldest and Largest 


rcial Bank 
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OF A RIVER AND A BANK... 


The river, the Delaware, was here when Philadelphia was new, carrying its 
tiny colonial traffic. As the city and the need grew, the river grew in service to 
accommodate it—today it bears the water traffic of a great city. 


Similarly, The Philadelphia National Bank has grown with the city and the 
nation—amplifying its services to meet new conditions, new requirements. 


The experience of a century is a steadying thing. The Philadelphia National 
looks back over good times and bad—wars, booms, depressions. Through 
all, it has worked with and for other banks in communities throughout the 
nation, discharging its functions honorably and efficiently. 


The formula of survival and growth has been a forward-looking adaptability 


based on sound banking principles—and good relations with other banks 
as a useful correspondent. 


THE PHILADELPHIA NATIONAL BANK 


Organized 1803 
PHILADELPHIA 1, PA. 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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— SPECIALISTS IN— 


United States Government 


Securities 


State and Municipal Bonds 


C. J. DEVINE 2 CO. 


48 Wall Street, New York 5 


HAnover 2-2727 


Chicago * Boston Philadelphia Pittsburgh Cleveland 
Cincinnati St.Lovis San Francisco 


Direct Wires to all Offices 


“EASIER” 


In all likelihood the man who 
operated the linotype to set the type 
for this advertisement made no errors 
all after the 

rop’ own into position before 
the machine he was 
able to verify each line. This double 
check is made easy for him by die 
stamping the letter on the side of each 
matrix, but it could be made EASIER 
for him if the side of the matrix was 
blackened and the letter itself treated 
with white or a bright colored 
pigment. 


A considerable amount of technolog- 
ical development is the result of trying 
to make things EASIER for the work- 
man. In the old days we used to try to 
find ways and means of doing things 
faster. We still do, of course, but in 
sO many instances if we focus on how 
to do them EASIER, we find the 
solution to doing them faster. 


Take canting and filing checks, for 
example. checks are sorted and 
filed cerrectly in banks, but is the 


work easy enough? Can it be done 
EASIER? If bank people could sort 
by printed names instgad of written 
names, couldn’t they do the work 
EASIER, hence faster and with greater 
accuracy? Obviously they could, and 
how much is it worth? And how can 
you get printed names on checks? 


That's where we come into the 
picture. All you have to do is to place 
one of our small folders describing 
Personalized Checks in each monthly 
statement and give your customers an 
opportunity to order them. You will 
get enough response to convince your- 
self that people like them and your 
operating people will be impressed 
with their value in sorting and filing. 
Then we keep right on supplying you 
with new folders and you keep right 
on placing them in your depositors’ 
statements. The first thing you know 
a lot of your customers will be using 
checks and your sorting 
and filing will be faster, more accurate 
..and IER. 


Manufacturing Plants at: 


F lJ XE NEW YORK, CLEVELAND, CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, ST.PAUL 


JUST A MINUTE—Continued 


the Home. State Bank, Kansas City 
Kansas, and chairman of the commit. 
tee. His article, “An Eye-Opener on, 
Country Bank’s U. S. Bonds,” ig ap 
operations piéce de résistance that sticks 
to the ribs. 


Leader 


Banxac was one of the “Fifty Direct 
Mail Leaders” for 1946 in the contest 
conducted by the Direct Mail Adver. 
tising Association. 

The award for best in the financial 
publications class was given to Ban. 
ING, and was for this magazine’s pro- 
motion campaign based on a reader in- 
terest survey. 

Seven folders, produced by Royal and 


One of the award-winning folders 


de Guzman, New York, set forth the 
results of a survey by a firm of certified 
public accountants, disclosing that 
BANKING enjoyed a marked preference 
among readers of banking publications. 


Foreign Affairs, First Hand 


Faaty in September, HERBERT Brat- 
TER, 2 BANKING contributor in Wash- 
ington, took a plane to Europe for some 
firsthand observations on postwar con- 
ditions among the victors and the van- 
quished. 

One of his stops was Berlin where he 
interviewed M. S. Szymczaxk, of the 
Federal Reserve Board, on Germany's 
price situation. We publish the inter- 
view this month. 

Mr. Szymczax is chief of the Trade 
and Commerce Branch, Office of Mii 
tary Government, U.S.A., in Berlin. 
His comment, therefore, is authorita- 
tive. The gist of it is: “The outstanding 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 11) 
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AN EXTRA SAFETY MARGIN ON YOUR LOAN 


because tts 


PREFABRICATED 


Multiple-Produced means maximum value! 


Your first consideration in any home loan application 
is the sustained value of the house. If it is a prefab- 
ricated home, produced’ by a Prefabricated Home 
Manufacturers’ Institute member, you can be sure 
it will be built to conform to the standards recom- 
mended by the National Bureau of Standards. 
Prefabricated Home Manufacturers’ Institute 
approved homes are skillfully engineered to utilize 
the maximum efficiency of materials and are eco- 
nomically produced by latest production line meth- 
ods. They are modern homes, permanent, attractive 


—fully eligible for maximum Mortgage Insurance. ~ 


More and more prospective home builders are 
turning to prefabricated housing because it offers 
better value for their home building dollar. They’re 
being told about the advantages of prefabrication 
in national advertising and will be turning to you 


November 1946 


for final help and advice. Be ready to tell them what 
they want to hear—that prefabricated housing not 
only meets their immediate needs but is a good, 
sound investment for the future. 


**Modern Homes by Modern 


BOOKLET— 
Methods’’ free on request. 


PREFABRICATED HOME 
MANUFACTURERS’ INSTITUTE 


1270 SHOREHAM BUILDING 
WASHINGTON 5, D.C. 
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The extreme simplicity of Monroe’s “Proof Pay” can be seen at 
glance. The 314” tape produced by the “Proof Pay” run is a contr 
of the entire posting of accounts, showing old balances, check 
deposits, and new balances. All overdrafts are instantly detected, a 
immediate adjustments can be made mechanically in all contr 
registers. The totals on the journal produced by the posting run mu 
agree with the totals on the “Proof Pay” tape. 


In this Monroe Bank Bookkeeping Machine you have a mach ne 
of completely modern design, built especially to meet the new 
and modern needs of bank accounting. Because of its modem 
design it has made possible a unique and revolutionary systel 
that is simple, fast, fool-proof. Its simplicity and “Velve 
Touch” ease of operation is instantly recognized and appt 
ciated by every operator. 


Call the nearest Monroe Branch; a representative W 
explain Monroe features and advantages. Ask for fully i 
trated booklet, ‘““Three Machines in One.”’ Monroe Calculatil 
Machine Company, Inc., Orange, New Jersey, : 


b 
fom 
208 
200 
ove 
A 2500- 
30000 208 
vost veo 42530, 
p° 2520- 42500 208 13500% 12565- 
18° 30000 3000- 2500- 42550 208 37050¢ 50.75- ‘ 
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Monroe 
Bank 
Bookkeeping 
Machine 


210-285-212 


pom O Who K pref MONROE 
perators now rerer 
because of the following gdvantages* 
i Monroe Minus Bar—makes possible instant Adding Machine®- 
correction in any register or position on the Compact Sise— through fine engineering 
form. and metallurgy unnecessary weight and 
Touch” Operation — speeds, sim- size have been liminated- 
plifies and makes the work easier for the pnitized” Operatio® _ machine» desk, 
pookkeePpe™ fight, tray and chair positioned for maxi- 
Fast Insertion? of Forms remarkably mum efficiency: 
simple carriage> cngineered for fast, programs Changed. Instantl _ina few 
exact insertion of form®- <nds you cam program this machine for 
Glidin Carriage Tabulation Reduces Commercial Postings: proof Deposit 
vi — proof Savings- 
noise pibration to a minimum Uni addi Machi 
e ing Mac sne—instam con- 
Full visible e—all posted amounts Unique machin 
pally ime at verted to adding machine ynique that 
visible at ® it produce® automatic group and grand 
Automatic Balances and T otals — alt bal- yotals- 
ances and all vertical totals are “utomatic- call he Monroe Branch 
: will exP in onroe vantages- sk for yy illus 
Speed Monroe Me trated ‘pooklet, Three Machines in Ones” Monroe 
chines cycle and print as fast a8 Monroe Calculating Machine Oranges Nw Jersey- 


When a buyer finances his car or appliance 
at the bank, he gets “a good deal”’. . . builds 
up his credit. When he buys his insurance 
from the Hometown Agent he gets service 

.. personal interest and attention. Bank, 
Agent and Buyer all benefit. And Fireman’s 


Fund’s interests are identical with all three. 


THAT’S WHY WE OFFER YOU 


GREDIT- “SAV NGS 


Ss 


She 

ll 000 Ug TO PROMOTE BANK FINANCINE . 
? A complete advertising plan for the bank’s own 
AGENT , advertising ... FREE MATS for local news- 
. papers... FREE FOLDERS for handouts and 
Representing mailing. Radio commercials too. Ask any Agent 
representing a company of the 
Sine « Mania ity, Fireman’s Fund Group or write 


FIREMANS Funp GROUP our nearest office. 


FIREMAN’S FUND INSURANCE COMPANY 
HOME FIRE & MARINE FIREMAN’ S ere 


INSURANCE COMPANY INDEMN! COMPANY 


WESTERN NATIONAL WESTERN NATIONAL [— 
INSURANCE COMPANY INDEMNITY COMPANY 


SAN FRANCISCO + NEW YORK + CHICAGO + BOSTON ;: ATLANTA 
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JUST A MINUTE—Continued 


fact on the price front in conquered 
Germany is the continued stability of 
the price situation.” 

Also in this month’s Foreign Affairs 
section is a report on Venezuela’s for- 
eign trade “want list.” That country 
sent an economic mission to the United 
States, shopping for more than $100 
million worth of machinery and ma- 
terials. 


Sidelight 


J OURNALIST BRATTER saw the curtain 
go down on the final scene in the Nur- 
emberg court. Writing from that city 
to BANKING, he said: 

“T am trying to use a Polish type- 
writer and hope it works. . . . Ina few 
minutes I go into the courtroom to wit- 
ness the windup of the trial of the top 
Nazis. I have a good seat for the two 
days’ proceedings.” 

After Nuremberg, Mr. BRATTER vis- 
ited several other European cities, in- 
cluding Vienna, Warsaw, Prague and 
Berne, gathering material for whatever 
typewriter might come to hand during 
his travels. Some of it is destined for 
BANKING. 


A.B.A., 1914 


Taz other day Dick Hi, widely 
known former secretary of the A.B.A. 
and of the American Institute of Bank- 
ing, came into the office from his place 
of retirement in New York’s West- 
chester County. 

Dick is busy at a history of the 
A.I.B. and his researches are uncovering 
much interesting material about the 
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“Don’t look at me! He’s got it!” 


How a Banker became a Magician 
and turned a predicament into an opportunity! 


A True Story of how a midwestern banker, by recommend- 
ing Lawrence Field Warehousing, turned an automotive 
parts manufacturer’s predicament into an opportunity. 


( Reading time 49 seconds ) 


Tus is the story of an automotive parts manufacturer who obtained 
a year’s contract for drop forge units from his principal customer. 
Simultaneously he was offered a “special buy” on all the steel bars 
and rods he would need to fill the entire order. 


Here was an opportunity for extra profits, but it had a string tied to it! 


The manufacturer had to take delivery of the bars and rods on a 
sight draft basis. And he had no cash. And his open line of credit was 
not enough to handle the deal. 


What had been an opportunity now remained a pre- 
dicament until our banker worked magic by introducing 
the manufacturer to Lawrence Warehouse Company. 


_ The banker knew that the bars and rods could be field warehoused 


under Lawrence System economically and without disrupting the 
manufacturer’s production schedule. To the banker the workings of 
Lawrence System was a familiar story. Lawrence Field Warehouse 
Receipts were issued on the bars and rods. These Receipts were ac- 
cepted by the banker as collateral, and with the receipts as security 
he was able to lend the manufacturer the additional money needed. 


In the same manner, for thousands of business men, American 
Bankers have worked magic with Lawrence Field Warehouse Receipts 
for more than 33 years. 


| AWRENCE WAREHOUSE (OMPANY 


NATIONWIDE FIELD WAREHOUSING 


DIVISION OFFICES: 


CHICAGO 2, ILL. NEW YORK 5, N.Y. 
1 N. LaSalle Street 72 Wall Street 


Also: Los Angeles + Boston + Seattle - Buffalo - Cleveland - Richmond - Charlotte - Chattanooga 
Atlanta « Jacksonville - Orlando + Cincinnati - St. Louis + Fresno +» Washington, D.C. « Houston 
Philadelphia - Karisas City, Mo. - Dallas + Denver + Portland, Ore. - Stockton - New Orleans 


SAN FRANCISCO 11, CALIF. 
37 Drumm Street 
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THE 
HAMMERMILL 
COLUMN 


The boom in new small businesses and 
stores has broughta new danger to banks. 
The so-called ‘‘proposition” gentry are 
going quietly into action in various parts 
of the country. 


+ + + 
+ + + 


* * * 


They are a clever ring of who plan 
high stakes and stay far in the background. 

forged checks are passed directly in the 


—_ 


the gang ferrets out a shady store owner 
with larceny in his heart. With the hun- 


dreds of newstoresopening up these days, 
finding such a merchant is not difficult. 


Once found, he actsasafrontforthegang. | 


* * * 


Members of the proposition mob secure 
signatures a Be large depositor in the same 
bank used the crooked storekeeper. A 
clever penman studies the signature and then 
imitates it so well that it will pass any cur- 
sory inspection. 


* * 
A forged check of from $2,000 to $5,000 


is given to the storekeeper. He deposits | 


it to his account. Since it appears to be 


a routine transaction, the teller accepts | 


the check. A few days later the store- 
keeper draws out the cash, turns it over 
to the gang, and receives his cut. 


* * * 


Once they’ve shown him how easy it is, the | 
gang has him repeat the routine threeor four | 


times in a month, withdrawing as much as 
$15,000 to $25,000. The mob specializes in 
Jewelry, furs —luxury line shopkeepers with 
whom large transactions are not unusual. 


When the storekeeper is questioned he 
is well prepared. He presents phony bills 
of sale which show that he did not turn 
over the merchandise until the checks 
had cleared — thus passing the onus to 
the bank. Actually he never turned over 
any merchandise at all. 


* * * 


There is no simple way to detect these 
expert forgeries. A good plan is to check the 
background of any new store account. 


* * * 


Another good pian is to give your custom- 
ers’ checks the protection afforded by Ham- 
mermill Safety. A note on your bank letter- 
head will bring samples of this fine check 


paper. Address Hammermill Paper Company, 


1501 East Lake Road, Erie, Pennsyivania, 
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Here’s how they work. A member of | 


Association as well as the Institute. On 
this visit he brought us an item culled 
from the A.B.A. Journal which then 
included the A.I.B. Bulletin. 

In the December 1914 issue appeared 
the following item: 


LARGER GENERAL OFFICES FOR A.B.A. 


With the increased activities of the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association and the creation of 
a new department it was found necessary to 
enlarge the office space in the Hanover Bank 
Building. Two additional rooms have been 
engaged adjoining the present suite. 

One of the rooms will be used as an addi- 
tion to the library, which has grown rapidly 
and. has become crowded; the other will ac- 
commodate the increased force necessary to 
handle the work of the General Counsel and 
provide more space for the law library. 

When the alterations are completed the 
attractiveness of the offices will be greatly 
enhanced and the transaction of the Associa- 
tion’s business will be facilitated. 

The Association now occupies 19 rooms 
and three corridors and has a working force 
of 32. Seven years ago the offices consisted 
of four rooms and the working force of eight 
persons. 


Today the A.B.A. office fills an entire 
floor in a midtown office building and 
the New York staff numbers 165. 


Circuit Rider ? 


Frou Joun M. Goopwny, assistant 
cashier of The Bank of Virginia, Rich- 
mond, comes this reminder that be it 
ever so funny a joke is seldom new: 

“T was just getting ready to mail you 
an item about the preacher who came 
into our Petersburg office and asked 
Mrs. Christine Minton, teller, for some 
coin wrappers. Mrs. Minton queried, 
| ‘What denomination, please?’ 


“Listen, everybody—the new bookkeeping machines, new typewriters and new add- 
ing machines are being delivered right now!” 


THIS HISHIS FI SHI SHI SHIS HI SHI SHI SHI FHISHIS HIF HIF 


‘Baptist,’ replied the reverend. 

“Just as this was being addressed to 
you, I spotted the little item from C. H. 
Wetterau of the American National 
Bank in Nashville, on page 3 of your 
September issue. 

“This preacher really gets around.” 

(In Mr. WetTERAU’s joke the cus- 
tomer, who wasn’t a minister, asked for 
travelers’ checks instead of coin wrap- 
pers. Otherwise the two were similar.) 


Spotlight 


Parvo our grin, but we’re somewhat 
elated at the number of requests to re- 
print recent features and articles from 
BANKING. 

The Irwin-KirRKPATRICK cartoon, 
“The Customer Has Many Lives,” was 
a popular September item. Addresso- 
graph-Multigraph Corporation wanted 
to send it to agents and salesmen. Other 
would-be reprinters were “The Teller,” 
employee magazine of The Detroit 
Bank, and the staff publication of the 
Manufacturers Trust Company of New 
York. “Senator Cato Knew His Hay,” 
in the same issue, attracted the atten- 
tion of “Washington News Digest,” 
while “Directors Digest,” published by 
the United States Building and Loan 
League, was interested in “A $6,000 
GI House” from the August issue. 

In this month’s issue, we suggest you 
take more than a casual glance at the 
Legal Page where an important case is 
discussed. 

In “An At Home for Stockholders,” 
J. B. Grieves describes one bank’s con- 
structive share-owner relations. 

Joun L. CooLey 
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This smoothness test 
makes sure that 


Hammermill Safety 


is easy to write on 


STEP 


Hammermill Safety is made complete in one mill, Every characteristic that con- 
tributes to a fine check paper is tested by Hammermill’s own technicians in one 
of the most modern testing and control laboratories in the papermaking craft. 
That is why it is the uniform check paper — uniform in smooth writing surface, 
protective qualities, color and strength. A note on your bank letterhead will 
bring samples. Address Hammermill Paper Co., 1501 East Lake Road, Erie, Pa. 
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SINGLENESS 
OF PURPOSE 


Singleness of purpose - - - concentration on elevators and 
escalators . . . has enabled Otis to bring vertical transporta- 
tion to its present state of efficiency. 

When you specify Otis elevators and escalators you are 
providing modern equipment based on mature engineering 
practices and almost a century of experience. Otis has de- 
signed and built more than half the world’s elevator equip- 
ment. Practically every major elevator improvement has 
been an Otis improvement, and Otis engineers constantly 
are inventing new apparatus and better ways of doing things. 


You, as an owner, want the latest in vertical transporta- 


tion, but you want it to be safe, dependable and inexpensive 
to maintain. For authoritative cooperation in providing 
modern equipment for any building, call your local Otis 
- Elevator Company office* as early as possible in the plan- 
ning state. 

*Otis offices in 245 cities have but one interest - - - to pro- 


vide the best and safest elevator and escalator transportation 
possible. 


OTIS ELEVATOR COMPANY 


Offices in All Principal Cities 


=, 
FOR 
BANKING 


In cities, towns and farming communities from 
coast to coast and border to border, there's a vast 
army of more than 7,000 men now in the field— 
urging auto buyers to finance their new car pur- 
chases through local banks. 

They're the aggressive agents of State Farm 


Surveys show that this select clientele of “‘pre- 
ferred risk’’ State Farm policyholders is in the 
market for new cars, used cars and other essential 
consumer goods totaling well over $5,260,000,000. 
The financing of these needs will create a vast 
market for money—a market to be shared by 


Mutual, world’s largest automobile insurance com- 
pany. They contact regularly more than a million 
State Farm policyholders and are backed by aggres- 
sive national advertising and promotion. There is 
no single, readily accessible group of car owners 
in the U. S. either so large or representing so great 
a high-grade potential market for automobile and 
other consumer financing. 


thousands of local banks cooperating with State 
Farm across the nation. 

Efforts of each agent are now being directed 
toward promoting your bank's interest in consumer 
financing. If you'd like to share in this great 
credit opportunity, it will pay you to investigate 
the State Farm Bank Plan without delay. 


STATE FARM 
INSURANCE 
COMPANIES 


BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS 


Canadian Office: 
1 oronto, Ontario 


State Farm Insurance Companies 
Bloomington, Illinois 


Learn how your bank can profit! Send today for FREE booklets 


Here are two booklets every banker should have! “New Profit Opportunities 
for Banks,” explains in detail how the State Farm Bank Plan works for you. 
“The State Farm Group Loan Life Plan—Good Will Insurance for Banks,”’ tells 
how you can insure consumer loans at low cost. Both of these booklets are 
free for the asking. Simply indicate on this coupon whether you'd like one or 
both booklets. Then clip it and mail to State Farm Mutual, Bloomington, 
Illinois. There is no obligation. 


] “The State Farm Group Loan Life Plan—Good 
Will insurance for Banks” 
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Year-round comfort...long-term value 


with picture windows of Yhermopane 


FROM THE INSIDE, Picture 
Windows make rooms seem 
more spacious and add the in- 
dividual touch that appeals to 
buyers. 


FROM THE OUTSIDE, Picture 
Windows accent the clean-cut 
lines of modern architecture 
designed for years of beauty 
and service. 


CUTAWAY VIEW OF 
THERMOPANE 


Two or more panes of glass, separated 
by dehydrated air, are hermetically 
sealed around the edges with the canal. 
to-glass Bondermetic Seal, which guards 
against dirt or moisture entering the dry 
air space. It is this sealed-in dry air 
that gives Thermopane its great insulat- 
ing efficiency. 


* * * 


Manufacturers of both wood and metal 
windows make sash for Thermopane. Or, 
your local millwork company can make 
sash with the somewhat wider rabbeting 
necessary to accommodate Thermopane’s 
slightly greater thickness. 


Picture Windows glazed with Thermopane not only add beauty and 
individuality ... they assure year-round comfort and increase the 
long-term value of apartment buildings. 

This L-O-F transparent insulating unit keeps rooms cooler in 
summer...and warmer in winter with less fuel consumption. 
That’s why buildings designed with Thermopane windows pay 
returns on your investment over the years. 

Thermopane is the first successful, mass-produced insulating 
unit of its kind for general use. Developed by Libbey-Owens:Ford, 
it has been time-proved in many climates. For complete information, 
useful to your real estate department, send for our Thermopane 
book. Libbey:Owens-Ford Glass Company, 18116 Nicholas 
Building, Toledo 3, Ohio. 


a Great Name in GLASS 
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New GI Money in Berlin 


EMBERG, September 30, 1946.— 
Something new in American cur- 
rency, if indeed it be currency of the 
United States, made its appearance 
among American troops in Germany 
and elsewhere abroad on September 16. 
This the “Military Payment Certifi- 
cate” denominated in dollars and de- 
yised for use in United States military 
éstablishments only. Use of this new 
scrip is limited to Americans and occa- 
sional allied nationals, military and 
civilian, who are entitled to patronize 
United States military establishments. 
The latter term includes post offices, 
post exchanges, officers clothing stores, 
commissaries, theatres, clubs, and the 
like. 
The military payment certificates are 
issued in denominations of five cents, 10 
cents, 25 cents, 50 cents, $1, $5 and $10. 
Unlike military currency of the past 
issued for use among the population of 
aconquered or liberated country as well 
as for the troops of the conquering or lib- 
erating Army among themselves, the new 
American military payment certificates 
may not lawfully be paid to the citi- 
zens of the occupied country or held by 
them. 

There is nothing on the certificates 
themselves to indicate that they are an 
obligation of the United States Govern- 
ment. The name of the issuing authority 
does not appear on the notes. There is 
no promise of redemption inscribed on 
them. Such conditions as govern their 
legal tender status and redemption are 
covered in regulations issued by the 
War Department in Washington. 


Tae new system—installed to pre- 
vent, insofar as possible, further losses to 
the Army through the loose systems of 
foreign-exchange operation heretofore 
conducted by the War Department and 
Army finance offices in foreign countries 
—is modeled after the system of ster- 
ling-denominated BAFSV, or British 
Armed Forces special vouchers, which 
was introduced by the British in their 
sector of Berlin and their occupation 
mne of Germany at the beginning of 
August. 

The British system has two advan- 
tages over the American. The small- 
denomination sterling notes are distin- 
guished from one another by use of dif- 
ferent colors and a variety of sizes, 
Whereas all the American certificates 
are of the same color, blue and black, 
and those below $1 are all of the same 
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PRESS ASSOCIATION 


Germans with goods for barter in an official barter store in Berlin 


size, being distinguishable only by the 
digit denoting the denomination on the 
face of the note. Secondly, the British 
use plastic coin-shaped brown tokens 
of 1d. and 44d. denominations, their 
smallest note being the 3d. voucher. 
Originally there was no restriction 
on direct currency conversion. A GI or 
officer could get dollars or dollar money 
orders for reichsmarks without limit. 
Later an ineffective control folder, 
easily counterfeited and very inade- 
quately devised, was put into use. This 
was followed last Summer by a more 
effective serialized currency control 
book, which has now been discontinued ; 
and in the Berlin sector, by the addi- 
tional use of a system of “chits.” 
While both the War Department in 
Washington and the Army abroad have 
been very secretive about their total 
losses through GI foreign-exchange 
profiteering, the writer is informed that 
the Army in this theatre has paid out 
dollar remittances in exchange for allied 
military currency to the tune of a $50,- 
000,000 loss. That is, the Army finance 
officers took in on a net basis 500,000,- 
000 more reichsmarks of allied military 
currency than they had issued. A good 
part of this, it happens, was allied mili- 
tary reichsmarks issued by the Russian 
army from plates supplied by the United 
States, in accordance with quadripar- 
tite understanding. It is estimated that 
at this writing the United States Army 


holds about 1% billion of the allied 
military reichsmarks, which will repre- 
sent a loss when and if something like 
the American plan for German mone- 
tary and financial reform is adopted by 
the four occupying powers. 

Apart from the new military pay- 
ment certificates, representing a cur- 
rency system within but separate from 
the German currency system, in “Berlin 
on a small scale the Army has been op- 
erating in recent months what amounts 
to a minuscule third currency system. 
This is the system of barter units used 
for trade in the barter center set up in 
August by the Office of Military Gov- 
ernment for Germany (U. S.), the 
OMGUS Barter Center. There Germans 
bring in clothing, porcelain, typewriters, 
phonographs, silverware and similar 
articles for barter against American 
cigarettes, foodstuffs, or other articles. 
Values are appraised in terms of barter 
units, seemingly an artificial measure 
of value. 

Actually, the great bulk of the goods 
deposited in OMGUS Barter Center by 
Americans is cigarettes, and for all 
practical purposes the barter unit is a 
carton of American cigarettes. 

The barter unit not only is the meas- 
ure of value. In the form of a credit or 
deposit slip, it is as well the medium of 
exchange in this Army-operated little 
emporium in Berlin. 

HERBERT BRATTER 
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Canadian Exchange 


Our knowledge of Canada’s governmental regu- 
lations often enables us to speed and simplify 
the exchange transactions of American banks 
for customers engaged in trade with Canada. 

One of our officers will be glad to discuss 
this subject with you in terms of particular 
requirements. 


THE CANADIAN BANK OF COMMERCE 


Head Office: Toronto 
More than 500. Branches Across Canada 


NEW YORK SEATTLE PORTLAND, ORE. SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 


COLOMBIA 


Presents Extensive Opportunities 


Colombia, among the leading countries of South America in 
trade with the United States, will offer increasing opportunity 
for travel and export and import trade in the years ahead. 


Increasing numbers of forward-looking banks and business 
organizations in the United States are establishing correspondent 
relations in Latin America, notably with Colombia. Many of them 
are taking advantage of the exceptional and complete banking 
facilities provided by this 34-year old institution. 


With 25 offices in all commercially important 0 of the 


country, trade information is quickly gathered and forwarded to 


m Special departments for handling collections and letters of 
credit. 


Inquiries cordially invited. 


BANCO COMERCIAL ANTIOQUENO 


Established 1912 
Cable address for all offices—Bancoquia 
Capital paid-up: $6,818,000.—Pesos Colombian 
Reserves: $7,210,000.—Pesos Colombian 


General Manager: Gonzalo Restrepo Jaramillo 


Head Office: MEDELLIN, COLOMBIA, SOUTH AMERICA 


BRANCHES: Anserma (V), Armenia, Barrancabermeja, Barranquilla, 
BOGOTA, Bucaramanga, Cali, Cartagena, Cartago, Cucuta, Girardot, 
Magangue, Manizales, Monteria, Neiva, reira, Puerto 
Berrio, San Gil, San Marcos, Santa Marta, Sincelejo, Tulua, Vélez. 


New York Representative—Henry Ludeke, 40 Exchange Place, New York 5, N. Y. 


‘AROUND: 
BANK: 


HADN’T happened for more than 20 
years and we hope it will be a century 
before it happens again. One busy Sat- 
urday morning the big vault in our bank 
could not be opened! Investigation 
showed that through a miscalculation 
it had been set 24 hours ahead instead 
of 12, which meant it would remain 
inaccessible until that evening. : 
What to do? Nine o’clock would see 

a throng of customers pouring in, need- 
ing money. EH possible, we must save 
them inconvenience and annoyance, 
There was a quick conference; then our 
officers began to telephone the larger 
groceries, the hardware stores, the drug- 
stores. In a few minutes their managers 
began bringing deposits, giving us 4 
nucleus of cash with which we could 
begin operations when the bank opened. 

At the same time our president got 
busy on long distance. A bank in a city 
40 miles distant agreed to send cur 
rency and coin by a chartered plane. In 
just one hour and 20 minutes from the 
time the error had been discovered, our 
president and a teller were meeting the 
plane at the local air field. 

Few of our customers realized that 
an unusual situation had been faced 
and met. Only those wanting access to 
their safe deposit boxes had to be told. 
Of course loan ledgers and records were 
inaccessible, but business went on al 
most as usual. Most of the customers 
who knew thought that a bank without 
money was a pretty good joke. 

We couldn’t help wondering how the 
same circumstances would have affected 
our bank when it opened, 40 years ago. 
Then there was no airplane transpor- 
tation; local railroads required nearly 
a full day to travel 150 miles. Suspicion 
of the bank’s soundness might have 
been aroused; it is not inconceivable 
that a run might have resulted. We 
hope such a situation never confronts 
us again; yet we are proud of the way 
our customers and the neighboring bank 
rallied so wholeheartedly to our assist- 
ance. We think it speaks volumes for 
the public relations that exist between 
banks and the public nowadays. 

BELLE S. HAMILTON 
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THE DETROIT BANK, Detroit, Michigan, has long 
been a large and important user of Burroughs machines. 
Wustrated is a small section of the Detroit Bank's 
mechanized bookkeeping department. 


Working in close cooperation with executives in all lines 
of business, Burroughs technical representatives are 
constantly alert to new trends in office routines and 
procedures... are quick to sense new or changing needs for 
he figuring and accounting equipment. As a result, Burroughs 
I <a has consistently been first in meeting such needs with 
4 machines of advanced design, construction and operation. 
Burroughs Today, more than ever before, Burroughs scientists and 
engineers are applying intensive research to the customer 
-) IN MACHINES requirements of tomorrow—exploring the fields of 
/ IN COUNSEL precision manufacturing, new materials and new methods 
7) IN SERVICE . .. expanding the horizon of business machine design, 
styling and application . . . combining broad vision and 
creative thinking with seasoned judgment and experience, 
to keep Burroughs first in machines . . . counsel . . . service. 
BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY + DETROIT 32 


FIGURING, ACCOUNTING, STATISTICAL AND CASH REGISTERING MACHINES + NATIONWIDE MAINTENANCE SERVICE + MACHINE SUPPLIES 
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HERE IS THE 


FOR FINANCIAL 


Here is the book that every bank and insurance 
company should have. Compiled and edited as 
part of a specialized service, it is a handbook of 
ENVELOPES that have proved valuable to the bank- 
ing world and are in daily use by important financial 
organizations everywhere. 


The colorful illustrated pages accent the vital 
features of each envelope, and all information per- 
tinent to the envelope and its uses is readily avail- 
able to the reader. 


Tension’s BOOK FOR FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS 
is the result of 60 years experience in serving banks 
and insurance companies with envelopes designed 
to meet their particular requirements, It is a library 
of envelope reference. 


Manufacturers Selling Direct to the User 


TENSION ENVELOPE CORP. 


NEW YORK 14, N: Y. *MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINN, 
345 Hudson 129 N. 2nd St. 


*ST. LOUIS 3, MO. *DES MOINES 14, IOWA 
23rd & Locust Sts. 1912 Grand Ave. 


*KANSAS CITY 8, MO. 
19th & Campbell Sts. 


*Originally Berkowitz Envelope Co. 
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INSTITUTIONS 


ON REQUEST! 


Write for your copy today. 
Keep it handy and consult it 
whenever you have occasion 
to order envelopes from us, or 
desire information concern- 
ing a special type of envelope 
for which you may have use, 
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The men who cracked the bank at El Centralo 


Lawlessness marches in the wake of war. .: 
and it’s on the prowl right now! Police and 
FBI reports show an alarming rise in crime 
throughout the country. 

The impact of this threat will be felt in the 
banking field . . . it always has. The time to 
fortify your bank’s defenses is now. 

Guards, safes and vaults are important, but 
only the right forms of insurance in adequate 
amounts can completely protect you from to- 
day's greater dangers of loss of cash on hand 


and loss of negotiable securities owned by the 
bank or held by it as collateral for loans, in 
its trust department, or for safekeeping on be- 
half of customers. 


Bank management has an immediate respon- 
sibility under present conditions to check for 
disparities in the amount of insurance protec- 
tion being carried against such loss exposures. 

Your local Hartford agent or your own broker 
can guide you in studying your situation and 
in properly providing for it. Call him in today. 


Hartford Insurance 


Hartford Fire Insurance Company . Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company 
Hartford Live Stock Insurance Company 


Writmg practically all forms of msurance except personal life insurance » + Hartford 15, Conn. 
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CCH 
FEDERAL 


by George T. Altman 


H ERE is a practical ready reference and training course in federal 
taxation. Here is a plain-spoken explanation of the outstanding 
federal taxes as imposed by the federal revenue laws — with empha- 
sis throughout on federal income taxation. Actually every angle of 
federal taxation, including “estimates,” income tax withholding, 
repealed excess profits tax (for carry-backs of unused credit which 
may have to be computed for 1946), gift taxes, estate tax, employ- 
ment taxes, stamp taxes, and excise taxes, comes in for understand- 
able explanation and discussion. Not a book, not a Topical Law 
Reporter, this is a Course especially designed to make it easy to 
become familiar with the “ins” and “outs” of the federal tax system 
— how it was developed — what it is today. Gives expert’s-eye view 
of everyday federal tax problems. 


Each Tax, Each Taxpayer — Individuals, Corporations, Partnerships, 
Estates and Trusts — whatever the tax, whoever the taxpayer, if it is 
federal taxation and belongs in the Course, it is covered here, speci- 
fically, definitely. Over 500 illustrative examples and calculations 
make plainer just how the federal tax laws are actually interpreted 
and applied. Current filled-in return forms, and pertinent Code 
provisions provided, plus a wealth of “real-life” background from 
actual tax practice —all contribute to supply everything necessary — 
or helpful for an everyday, working knowledge of federal taxation. 


Write for Complete Details 
CLEARING; HOUSE, ING, 


@F TOPICAL LAW REPORTS 


CHicaco 1 New Yora 1 WASHINGTON 4 
214 N. MICHIGAN Ave Empire STATE BLDG. MUNSEY BLOG. 


For Brush Up « For Reference For Practical Pointers 
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U. V. WILCOX 


Mr. Wi1cox, a Washington journalist 
and commentator, views public affairs 
from the banking angle. 


The Elections 


HE Congressional elections will 
[conse to be written about for 

some time. They will be editorial- 
ized over and re-appraised. In this city, 
above all others, government officials 
will savor the results, speculating on 
their own future status. 

Despite such natural enjoyment as 
accompanies political contests, which 
most Americans relish, there remain 
certain hard facts that no national elec- 
tion can long obscure—the unbalanced 
budget, federal expenditure, the public 
debt. 

All these and more are factors which 
even a Congressional election cannot 
obscure. All the promises of the candi- 
dates do not change these hard statis- 
tics. However, if those who affirmed 
their belief in economy in government 


and in getting the Government out of 
business, actually support their prom- 
ises with action in Congress, then the 
national balance sheet will be less dis- 
heartening to those who are trustees of 
the nation’s wealth. 


80th Congress 


In the forthcoming Congress as in 
nearly all of the 79 that have passed, 
there will be those who will endeavor 
to make over the banking processes. 
These will be the economic experiment- 
ers, the professional monetary. magi- 
cians. Some will be sincere, others soph- 
ists, and a few motivated by foreign 
isms, their enticing benefits garlanded 
by the roses of a Tomorrow that never 
comes. 

It seems highly improbable that the 
coming Congress will entertain plans 
obviously inimical to the business of 
banking. ‘However, it is very likely 
that border-line proposals, offered as 
improvements and introduced for their 
national benefits, will be given serious 


At the first annual meeting of the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development 
and the International Monetary Fund, Secretary Snyder addresses the organization. The 
next meeting will be held in London in September 1947 
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consideration. It is these half. truths 
about money and how it functions that 
provide the hazards to sound national 
finance. 

It takes no prophetic gift to foresee 
an inter-mingling of economic sophist- 
ries, plain confusion and hard economics 
in such vaulting problems as how to 
curtail the national debt and at the 
same time cut taxes. 

Allied to Herculean hope of the bank- 
ers for debt reduction, and a policy of 
government economy, there will be the 
counter demands of labor for high wages 
and low prices; large government ben- 
efits from social security and low levies 
collected from employees. 

Still closer to banking are the prob- 
lems of low cost money and promotion 
of thrift and profitable investments and 
safety. 

There are additional complications 
for this new Congress. The Department 
of Agriculture sees a plethora of food 
ahead and the danger of price collapse. 
A segment of the Department now 
makes friendly gestures to the country 
banker but counts on various cooper- 
ative legalities to keep the banker “in 
line.” 

The scheduled drive to control the 
bank holding companies is shaping up. 
The Federal Deposit Insurance Corpo- 
ration wants to be more independent. 
Tt would cut itself loose from any taint 
of government capital subsidy. There 
will be problems in government financ- 
ing which bankers will share. There will 
be fear of more labor union drives among 
bank employees. 

These are but highlights. The months 
ahead are certain to be news-filled. 


The Steelman Report 


Within the iron fence surrounding the 
White House is the Office of War Mobi- 
lization and Reconversion. Congress 
created that office. It was given a man- 
date to smooth the way from war to 
peace. Congress ordered it to issue reg- 
ular progress reports, which have ap- 
peared about every three months. 
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© Here’s a fool-proof method of obtain- 
ing quality business stationery . . . quality, 
and prestige-building paper. 

® You're safe if the watermark reveals 
the answers to these three questions be- 
cause the finest papers are made from 
cotton fibre — the, more cotton fibre, the 
finer the paper. Finally, it should reveal 
who made it... like Fox River, who has 
been making fine cotton fibre papers since 
1883. 


© Ask your printer, lithographer or en- 
gtaver about these Fox River papers: 
Anniversary Bond with 100% cotton 
fibre, Old Badger Bond, 75% cotton 


fibre, English Bond, 50%. cotton fibre . 


and Dictation Bond with 25% cotton 
fibre. He'll be glad to recommend the 
paper with the correct cotton fibre con- 
tent for each of your business needs, 


FOX RIVER 


401-K South Appleton Street 


PAPER CORP 


| 1) 

\ 


quit, 
BE SURE ] Dees Contaie Cotten Fibre 2 
IT SAYS Her Coton 
THINGS 


BOND, LEDGER AND ONION SKIN PAPERS 


ORATION: 


Appleton, Wisconsin , 


The eighth report appeared in the 
weeks just preceding the elections, ]t 
was a banker’s document, a credit re. 
port on U. S. A., Postwar. It was dubious 
on the future of what it termed “the 
second year of peace.” 

Before the report was made public, 
such sensitive barometers as the stock 
markets and the commodity markets 
had also appraised the national outlook, 
A long rise in the price of securities was 
halted and there was a jolting decline— 
but no new advance. The banking busi- 
ness was aware of the daily quotations 
out of the stock markets before Dr. 
Steelman issued his document to the 
President and Congress. 

The Reconversion Director in his 
opening sentence echoed the stock mar- 
ket: 

“As the second year of peace begins, 
the national economy is in a position of 
great promise, and of great danger.” 

The same theme plays an obbligato 
through 75 pages. There is the great 
demand for goods and services; there 
are also shortages. There are record in- 
comes of workers able to buy, and a job 
for everyone willing to work. Farm in- 
come “has risen to an all-time high and 
farmers have never been in so liquid a 
position.” 

“But if consumer spending or busi- 
ness spending should falter,” the Re- 
conversion Director warns, “due to 
continued price increases, declines in 
the stock market, or psychological fac- 
tors, the Government must be prepared 
to readjust its policies to promote an 
increase in consumption.” 

Since it is a possibility that lack of 
firm policies during this reconversion 
period may cause the nation’s business 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 29) 
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The Modern Machine 
for All-Electric Typing 


ELECTROMATIC TYPEWRITER 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION, 590 MADISON AVE, NEW YORK 22, N.Y. 
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HERE’S HOW YOUR 
BANK CAN GET THEM 


Right now—while so many people have new cars on their 
minds—is the time to start them thinking about going to 
YOUR Bank for the money to buy these cars. 


NorTH AMERICA opens the door for you through a specially- 
designed folder, which you can easily insert into your out- 
going mail. 


It tells in plain, every-day language how prospective car- 
owners can get a loan from YOU the easy way, to pay for 
their cars in cash—how much more convenient it is to deal 
with a friendly local bank—and how the cost of the car and 
mt the necessary insurance can be tied-up 
es and delivered by YOU in one package. 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF 


eq NORTH AMERICA 


COMPANIES, 


Insurance Company of North America, founded 1792, oldest American stock fire and marine insurance company, heads the North 
America Companies which meet the public demand for practically all types of Fire, Marine, Automobile, Casualty and Accident 
insurance, Sold only through your own Agent or Broker. North America Agents are listed in local Classified Telephone Directories. 


INSURANCE COMPANY GF WORTH AMERICA + INDEMNITY INSURANCE COMPANY OF NORTH AMERICA © PHILADELPHIA FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY + THE ALLIANCE INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 


2% BANKING 


Want more auromobile Loans: 
You may have supply of goider® 
frees sanprinted with name and 
gadres® of your pank- 
Nothing on the goidet put your story 
i and signed by your Bank- Al you 
need do is © contact any Agent or any 
of the North Americ Companies for 
Tus Gay ley your supply: But — don’t ait too jong! 
| Banks have ysed the gorder report 
| 


Select the lighting YOu need! 


HETHER you build or remodel, you'll For fluorescent light there are the General line, 
find that G-E lamps will give youthekind Slimline and Circline lamps . . . Among the 
of light you really need . . . lighting that’s up newer incandescent lamps are G-E Reflector, 
to date, to fit your individual plans or those Projector and Silvered Bowl. Add to these the 
of your architect. many other G-E lamps in varied sizes and shapes! 


And remember the constant aim of G-E Lamp research, which is to make G-E Lamps 


Brighter Longer / 


G-E LAMPS 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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machine makes 


lf an error is made, this National Proof 
Machine locks automatically, thus preventing 
the operator from entering the next deposit. 
By depressing the error key, the amount 

of error is automatically printed on the 
master tape and the correction is made 
instantly. Only then will the machine go 
ahead with the next credit. 


No other machine has this feature! 


But that is just one of the many advantages of this 
remarkable proof machine which handles all debits 
and credits going through your bank. Mail, counter, 
and clearing house items can all be entered on this 
National 2000 Proof Machine. It not only provides 
centralized control of all departments, but also a posi- 
tive proof of every credit total recorded. For this 
machine identifies each deposit slip, incoming letter, 
and clearing list by printing the date, deposit number, 
classification number, and amount on every deposit 
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compulsory! 


ticket. The deposit number automatically advances 
with the entry of each deposit in the machine. 

It is a proven fact that the National Proof Machine 
increases proof department efficiency, and permits a 
smooth flow of work to all departments. 


There’s a National for Every Bank and Every Banking Job 


Whether your bank is large or small, there’s a National 
System to meet your every need. Why not have a 
talk with your local National representative? Call him. 
Or write to The National Cash Register Company, 
Dayton 9, Ohio. Offices in principal cities. 
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WASHINGTON—Continued 


forces to hesitate, here is what can 
then be expected from Washington: 

The Government will “ take appropri- 
ate action,” such as the “resumption 
of needed construction activities by 
federal agencies.” This means a pro- 


gram of public works spending, and | 
increase total | 
wage and salary payments and stim- 


would be counted on to “ 


ulate business investment.” 


There will be a “re-examination and | 


readjustment”’ of taxes “and other fis- 
cal policies.” There will be legal actions 


—‘“in any areas of the economy where | 


monopolistic practices block the down- 
ward readjustment of prices by stifling 


competition.” The Government will | 


take “vigorous-action,”’ is the promise. 
“Whatever the outlook for the com- 
ing year may be,” writes the one official 


in the Federal Government with the | 


greatest sources of information in the 
nation, “during the rest of this year, 
at least, we must continue to fight in- 
flation with every weapon at our com- 
mand.” 

“Unless and until there is a clear in- 


dication of a down turn, we must cer- | 


tainly not reduce taxes. An all-out em- 
phasis on production of finished goods 
and on preventing a further increase in 
prices is the task immediately before 


Marriner S. Eccles,’ utilizing the re- 
sources of the Federal Reserve Board 
of Governors, told an audience consist- 
ing of farmers and agricultural agents 
that the nation can straighten itself out 


“Two thousand two, two thousand three, 
two thousand four—would you like to have 
any of it in pennies?” 
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Will History 
| REPEAT 


on 
Credit Losses? + 


WORLL 


LOOK AT THE RECORD... 
THEN SEND FOR THIS BOOK 
ON “CREDIT LOSS CONTROL” 


FAILURES MULTIPLIED after World War I. As one result . . . in 
just three years . . . credit losses paid by American Credit Insurance 
jumped to more than 20 times the 1919 figure. 


WILL HISTORY REPEAT? No one knows. But your sound 
banking judgment will tell you that your customers’ receivables are 
important assets at all times . . . subject to risk at all times .. . 
should be protected at all times. 


FOR THAT REASON .. . thousands of banks now advise customers 
to carry American Credit Insurance . . . which places a definite cash 
value on customers’ accounts receivable . . . and guarantees that they 
will be paid. Many banks go farther than that. They insist on this 
added protection in granting commercial loans . . . and the bank 
now may be included as a named assured without charge. 


“CREDIT LOSS CONTROL” .. . a timely book . . . contains 
important facts and figures that you need . . . to assist customers who 
seek your advise about credit policies and problems. For a free copy 
address: American Credit Indemnity Company of New York, Dept. 


45, Baltimore 2, Maryland. = 
FA 


PRESIDENT 


American 
Credit Insurance 


Guarantees Payment of 
Accounts Receivable 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
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INVENTORIES COLLATERALIZED FOR COMMERCIAL LOANS 


EXPAND working 


capital SAFELY... 
through our FIELD WAREHOUSING SERVICE 


If your customer is in need of an additional working capital 
loan and has a heavy inventory of raw materials or semi- 
finished goods representing a substantial portion of his 
current assets—why not suggest—AN INVENTORY LOAN, 
secured by our FIELD WAREHOUSE RECEIPTS,—The result, 
you create a sound collateral loan— and the borrower 
furthers his business activity. 


Your Protection 


bd Value of the merchandise. 


Our Ability and Skill supported by 
our Warehousemen’s Legal Liability 
and Employee’s Fidelity Bond, under- 
written by the Hartford Accident 
and Indemnity Co. 


3) Our frequent surprise audit and 
complete report to you. 


WRITE TO OUR NEAREST OFFICE For complete informa- 
tion— How inventories are placed in a collateral position, 
right on the premises of the Borrower's Business Location. 


ST. LOUIS TERMINAL 
WAREHOUSE CO. 


SERVING INDUSTRY OVER TWENTY YEARS 


ST. LOUIS 2, MO. * CHICAGO 3, ILL. « CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 
826 Clark First Natl. Bank Bidg. Chamber of Commerce Bidg 


DALLAS 1, TEXAS » KANSAS CITY 6, MO. + MEMPHIS 3, TENN. 


Construction Bldg B. M.A. Bidg. Farnsworth Bidg 


if there are more work and more pro. 
duction and no further wage increases 
and no more price rises. 


Bank and Fund Meeting 


There was the meeting of the com. 
bined boards of the two new Bretton 
Woods institutions—the World Bank 
and the International Monetary Fund. 

The two American-born institutions 
surveyed their entrance into new eco- 
nomic pastures and adopted a reso- 
lution which would tie the International 
Monetary Fund to the New Deal aim 
of “full employment.” Hugh Dalton, 
British Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
quickly labelled by those in contact 
with him as a Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt type, engineered the resolution. 
Interpreted, it means that if any mem- 
ber nation should encounter hard times 
and unemployment, the Monetary Fund 
would consider a depreciation of its cur- 
rencies as a necessary shot-in-the-arm 
for stimulating recovery. 

The adoption of the resolution has 
given heart to those who long have 
urged that the fallacious “full employ- 
ment” theory be given recognition by 
Congress. Those who have most vocifer- 
ously supported the “full employment” 
thesis believe that the commitment is 
for all-out government responsibility 
for supplying all jobs. Private industry 
would be secondarily responsible. 

The meetings of the World Bank and 
Fund revealed an official urgency that 
the two institutions get to work speed- 
ily—the World Bank to begin making 
loans, and the Fund to begin the actual 
stabilization of world trade through 
currency accord. 


“I, too, am sorry you lost the keys—never- 
theless, pleasant dreams-” 
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DOUGLAS FIR PLYWOOD 


Tacoma 2, Washington 


DOUGLAS FIR 


PINOOD 


<TROWG 


ASSOCIATION 


These “Grade Trade- 
Marks” Are Your 
Assurance of Uniform 
Quality Standards 


EXTERIOR-TYPE plywood is made with 
roof synthetic resin 
ment ex- 

posure to weat water. it is 

wi used for building exteriors, for 
outdoor aa for railroad car siding, 
je in all phases of marine construc- 


* 
GENUINE 


* 


PLYSCORD is an unsanded utility pan- 
el of unusual rigidity, made to with- 
stand the rigorous service dema 

of wall and roof sheathing and of 
sub-flooring. 


PL 


Douglas Fir Plywood 
WALLBOARD 


PLYWALL is the grade of interior- 
type gies made use where only 
one is exposed, as in wall panel- 
ing. it is suitable for most stained 
finishes, for painting or papering. 


PLYFORM is the special concrete-form 
grade of Douglas fir plywood —a 
quality grade manufactured with high- 
ly water-resistant glues and intended 
for multiple re-use in form construc- 
tion. 


PLNPANEL D.ERA. 


PLYPANEL is the grade of interior- 
type plywood made especially for oa 
quality Interior work on walls, c 


| 
es 
\ e i) aay, | There is a and grade of Douglas 
ent fir every building need. 
See Each MUST meet rigid performance 
. aN tests — in the field and in the Douglas 
Fir Plywood Association Laboratory. 
Choose the type need by these 
“Grade Trade-Marks” — stamped on 
every panel. 
Veter 
| EXT.-D.F.P.A. 
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n- 
nd S \\ 
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GOOD MEN 
are hard to find 


— 


The activities of any corporation are limited by the capacity of its responsible execu- 
tives. But a corporation can provide “psychic income” for its executives by providing 
them with the highest standard of transportation. This allows them to accomplish 
their duties with less effort and to spend more time with their families or in recrea- 


tional activities. The use of a Model 18 Beechcraft as an executive transport expands 


the capacity of corporation executives and at the same time reduces the loads placed 


upon their shoulders by providing them with comfortable and relaxing transportation. 

Having the highest standard of speed, the Beechcraft makes less difficult the task of 

coordinating far-flung activities and actually increases both the productive time and 

the recreational opportunities of its busy users by drastically reducing travel time. 
Write today — facts, figures, 


and demonstrations are 
available without obligation. 


Beech Aircraft 


WHEN YOU FLY A BEECHCRAFT WICHITA, KANSAS, U.S.A 
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JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 


1s is another in the series of quarterly nationwide 
surveys conducted for BANKING by the Market Re- 


search Division of R. L. Polk & Company. 


The feeling of business and banking along Main 
Street continues predominantly hopeful, with certain 
interesting variations depending on the type of business 
and how far ahead one tries to look. 

The personal interviews forming the basis for this and 
other conclusions covered a selected sample of depart- 
ment stores, general contractors, dealers in agricultural 
implements and feed, automobiles, household appli- 
ances, hardware, real estate, building supplies and cloth- 
ing stores throughout the country. 

In most of these categories the majority opinion is 
that business will be better six months from now than 
it will be a year hence. Two notable exceptions to this 
view are general contractors and building supply deal- 
ers, among whom hopes are a little higher for a year from 
now than they are for the nearer future. 

Still an easy winner in the unpopularity contest as 
the chief obstacle to business improvement is the factor 
of government controls. This is particularly true in the 
real estate field where the effect of controls seems to be 
the favorite old witch of 58 percent of those interviewed. 

Ts sales resistance increasing because of higher prices? 
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How is your present volume of business com- 
pared to—(Answers given in percentage) 


LAST YEAR SIX MONTHS AGO 
About About 
the the 
Above Below Same | Above Below Same 


Agriculture imple- 

ments and feed 50.0% 29.2% 33.3% 33.3% 33. 
Auto dealers. ... 96.2 80.8 15.4 
Household appli- 

76. 

Hardware stores. 77. 
Department stores 96. 
Real estate 66. 
General contrac- 


9 
0 
2 
5 


Building supplies 80.0 
Clothing (men’s 

or women’s)... 62.5 
GENERAL AVER- 


It is among real estate dealers that one finds the most 
pronounced affirmative view on this question. Seventy 
percent of those interviewed said yes, higher prices 
were definitely slowing down activity. 

Also in the agricultural implement field 54 percent 
thought prices were becoming a serious obstacle to sales. 
Automobile dealers divided about 50-50 on the ques- 
tion. So did the household appliance group, department 
and clothing stores. 

The hardware and building supply people were the 
only groups in which a majority felt that prices were 
definitely not a serious or increasing hindrance to sales. 

Questions on the relative trend of cash and instalment 
sales disclosed some notable differences of opinion. 

For example, department stores are the only group 
reporting that cash sales, compared to time sales, were 
smaller than six months ago. About 65 percent of the 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 144) 


In your opinion, what are the chief obstacles to 
business improvement? (Answers given in 
percentage). 


LACK 
OPA, LABOR OF HIGH PRODUC- DON’T 
GOV’T. UNREST MDSE. PRICES TION KNOW 
Agriculture imple- 
ments and feed. 38. 29. ‘Me 2.9% 5. 5.9% 
Auto dealers... .. 30.3 36.4 — 21.2 3.0 
Household appli- 
26.: 
Hardware stores. . 26.5 
Department stores 29.6 par 
Real estate...... 58.1 ‘ 19.3 
General contrac- 
28. 
Building supplies. 46.4 = 14.; 
Clothing (men’s or 
women’s) 40.6 
GENERAL AVERAGE 37.9 22.7 
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Mr. IsELy is a Middle Western author and editor. He 
has written previously for BANKING. 


the instalment plan, and Wichita bankers are 

finding it a satisfactory business. They pioneered 
in this type of transaction, as long as five years ago, to 
meet a definite need as an occasional patron sought 
financial help in his airplane purchase. The usual credit 
corporations were not then eager to handle such paper. 
Because of their experience, Wichita bankers have 
worked out a routine system of financing that is satis- 
factory to borrower and lender. 

Because of the rapid growth of private airplane 
ownership on the Great Plains, sales are exceptionally 
good at Wichita. The city is ringed with 14 airports, 
two under municipal ownership and the rest privately 
owned and showing a profit. Four large aircraft factories 
make and sell planes. Fifteen additional concerns are 
engaged in sales, repair, charter, taxi and pilot-training 
services not only for the people of Wichita but for a 
large area of the Southwest Great Plains region. This 
brings to the city considerable business in credit buying 
of planes. 

Each bank and credit company has its peculiar 
differences in handling loans. Most of them are for one 
year with 12 monthly instalments. Some companies 
lend up to 18 months and one bank has extended part 
of its loans to two years with 24 monthly payments. 

How the credit buying of planes has increased is 
illustrated by the experience of the sales agencies. One 
salesman reported that, as recently as last January, 
98 percent of all purchases were for “cash in fist.” In 
the few months since, the demand for planes has risen 
until three-fourths of the purchases from this concern 
are on instalments. Other companies report similar 
percentages of sales on credit. The lowest report was 
that about half the planes are sold for credit and half 
for cash. 

The question of how much to lend on a given plane 
is answered easily by reference to the Official Aircraft 
Price Guide, published by the Aircraft Advisory Service, 
Columbus, Ohio, the blue book of the industry, which 
quotes prices for all makes and ages of planes. Mort- 


Page from the Bulletin of the Wachovia Bank and Trust 
Company, Winston-Salem, North Carolina, reproducing a 
photo of the bank’s booth at the Charlotte Air Show 
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Tie: is a lively expansion of airplane purchases on 
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gages are filed with the local recorder of deeds and also 
with the Civilian Aeronautics Administration at Wash- 
ington, which requires complete records of all airplane 
transactions. 

Insurance, an essential part of every loan, is high. 
The policies provide complete coverage, similar to 
automobile insurance, and protect the banker, the 
owner of the plane and the public against loss. Under 
the usual procedure, a loan is made after the purchaser 
of the plane can pay one-third down on a new plane or 
one-half down on a used plane. Then the loan is made 
on the balance. In some instances the loan also will 
pay for the insurance. 

Here is a typical transaction for a plane costing 


The Wachovia 


W.VA. 


$.€. 


& K 


N.C, 


AIR MAIL SPEEDS BANKING SERVICE 


The recent addition of new flights on air 


lines 


running 


through North Carolina gives Wachovia cities a considerable in- 
crease in air mail service. The Wachovia's practice of making full 
use of air mail service wherever clearing time is saved, makes it 
possible to render ils customers, its correspondents and their cus- 
tomers, faster service. Fifty-three fUahts, on the routes shown in 
the map above, are scheduled daily in or out of cities in which the 
Wachovia has offices, and transit time with points in the North, 
South, Southwest and mid-West, as well as within the State, has 


been reduced to hours. 


WACHOVIA’S BOOTH 
AT CHARLOTTE 
AIR SHOW 


The booth shown at the right 
created considerable interest 
among the estimated 25,000 people 
attending the Charlotte Air Show, 
held May 17-19, at Morris Field. 

The Charlotte Time Rayment de- 
partment arranged the display and 
Miss Hetty Gallant, of the sta, 
was official hostess, 

The Wachovia offers a broad 
sales financing service to Charlotte 
and surrounding area and its yol- 
ume of consumer credit business 
has grown tremendously during 
the past year, 


TIME PAYMENT DEPT. 


co 


cs 
13 
VA. 


$2,500: It is a new plane and the buyer pays $833, or 
one-third, down. This leaves $1,677 to be paid, plus the 
insurance. If the banker lends the cost of the insurance, 
this would amount to $312.50 for one year, plus $9.90 
for the breach of warranty fee. Interest on this amount 
at 6 percent would be $119.36, which brings the total 
amount to be paid to $2,098.76. If paid off in 12 monthly 
instalments, this would amount to $174 a payment. 

“We find airplane financing less hazardous than 
almost any other kind of business,” said Joseph M. 
Hickman, vice-president in charge of personal loans at 
the Fourth National Bank at Wichita. “The life of a 
plane is much longer than that of a motor car, which 
becomes an ancient vehicle by the time it is seven years 
old, while many airplanes 15 years old are still service- 
able. Further, it is almost impossible to abscond with 
a plane or to steal one.” 

To this idea Paul H. Woods, vice-president of the 
First National Bank, agreed. Other banks at Wichita 
readily accept airplane loans. The possibility of sub- 
urban banks entering this field is suggested by the 
experience of Fred Wilson, president of the State Bank 
at Andover, a village of 183 people serving a farming 
community near Wichita. 

With the growth of airplane financing at Wichita, 
the Wheeler-Kelly-Hagny Trust Co. has established 
an aviation department which goes aggressively after 
business, not only the credit purchase of planes but also 
the insurance on them. The Universal CIT Credit 
Corporation and others also have entered the field. 

Those buying planes on credit include a cross-section 
of the population. Those buying for pleasure usually 


pay cash, but oil scouts, salesmen, farmers and others 
who find a business use for the plane and want it to 
help them earn the money to pay the purchase price 
are buying on instalments. Feeder-line transports and 
taxi planes are paying out loans for their owners. At 
the moment the flying schools at the various airports 
are finding a large business in the training of GI’s, 
whose tuition is paid for out of the GI Bill of Rights, 
The schools are buying on instalments, and when the 
veterans get their licenses they are, in turn, buying 
planes on credit. 

The farmers constitute a rapidly growing market. 
Up to recent weeks most of the farmers have been 
buying used government planes for cash. Now that 
they have used them, they want planes more suited 
to their individual needs. They have organized a 
National Flying Farmers Association, which had a 
meeting at Stillwater, Oklahoma, in August. One of the 
objectives of this association is to explain to manu- 
facturers just what they need most in the way of planes. 

As the farmers made the buying of low-priced auto- 
mobiles popular before and after World War I, so they 
are now supporting the market for low-priced planes. 
The more widely scattered the farmers are over great 
stretches of land, the more likely they are to need planes. 
For instance, in sparsely settled Stanton County, 
Kansas, with a population of only 1,443, there are 40 
different farmers owning planes at the last count. 
Farmers find planes a great time saver. They are fre- 
quent visitors at the Wichita airports looking at new 


planes. They are beginning to want loans extended on 
them. This looks like a great potential market. 


Arranging terms for the sale of a small airplane at Wichita 
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Mr. DRAPER is a partner in Geffen, Dunn & Company, 
New York, specializing in the planning and production of 
annual reports and corporate brochures. Prior to 1942, he 
was a vice-president of The Continental Bank & Trust 
Company of New York where for many years he super- 
vised the correspondent banking division as well as public 
relations and advertising. Previous articles om the subject 
of annual reports by MR. DRAPER appeared im BANK- 
1nG’s January, November and December 1944 issues. 


ndeniably in good hands—in the hands of men 


Ts management of banks in the United States is 
u 
who are keenly alert to change, both in local con- 


ditions which affect deposits and loans, and in national 


conditions which affect business and 
generally. 

Unfortunately, as a result of the worldwide depres- 
sion of 1929-39 (which was incompletely understood 
by the American public), political demagogues were 
able to make bankers the scapegoats for sweeping world 
wide conditions over which they had no control. 

At this very moment future political and economic 
courses are being charted. Every effort is being made 
to lay a sound foundation for future prosperity. But 
should mistakes be made, should unsound policies be 
adopted, the political figures who made these decisions 

~and others who yearn to replace these politicians— 
will look around again for another whipping boy. 

The results of miscalculation, of ill-advised political 
steps, will almost surely be tragic economic results. 
Demagogues will find it easy to pin the blame where 
they have done so frequently before—on “the bankers.” 

But they will find it easy only if they are dealing with 
an uninformed public, with a public which thinks of 
banks as marble-pillared institutions run by that car- 
toon character, “the flint-hearted banker’”—the man 
whose glass eye is the one with the spark of kindness. 

There are many means available to every bank and 
corporation for bringing information to the attention of 
the public. One of the most effective and least costly 
is the annual report to stockholders. 

Until about five years ago, most reports to stock- 
holders revealed little information to anyone except a 
Philadelphia lawyer or a trained accountant. Then, 
some American corporations began to recognize the 
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potentialities of their annual reports as a public rela- 
tions medium. They gradually began to issue reports 
which the stockholder could actually understand. 

This new type of corporation report paid dividends 
in many ways. It not only told the stockholder what 
his bank or corporation was trying to do, but also made 
the aims and actions of the management clear to the 
employees, customers and the community at large. All 
three groups—stockholders, employees and neighbors— 
became actively interested in helping the corporation 
further its aims because now they understood more 
fully the connection between the company’s welfare 
and their personal welfare. 

Because the advantages of the clear, simply presented 
and complete annual report became so apparent to 
progressive management, more and more corporations 
in many different types of industries adopted it. 

Here and there across the country, a bank joined in 
this trend. On the whole, however, most bankers— 
understandably conservative—clung to the old theory 
—and form—of report. Every banker knows that one 
of the elementary demands he makes upon borrowers 
before making a loan of any kind is that the borrower 
keep the bank fully informed of his plans and the gen- 
eral condition of his business. It is this very information 
which is the basis of confidence—the basis of credit. 
Yet, the management of all too many banks still ignore 
the fact that stockholders have invested in the bank 
and have a right to similar information about the busi- 
ness in which they have risked their funds. 

Most average citizens, even many who own bank 
stock, have no true conception of how a bank operates 
or of the basic purposes which banks serve in every 
community and in the nation at large. 

One good way to make this clear is in the pages of 
each bank’s annual report. A clear, comprehensive, 
well conceived annual report will supply full information 
to the bank’s stockholders, customers and the public 
at large and they, in turn, will be prepared with the 
facts to answer possible criticisms of banks and banking 
practices which may be made by the uninformed. In 
each community a strong group of well informed citi- 
zens—the molders of public opinion—will have been 
convinced of the bank’s position and purposes and will 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 98) 
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Whereas, women control the men who con- 


Whereas, women are reputed to control approxi- 
mately three-quarters of the nation’s wealth, 


Be it therefore resolved that banks endeavor 


Women use 


trol the other quarter, . 


money in many 


magic ways, and anything that 
relates to money relates to 


to devote a goodly portion of their public 


relations appeal to women 


For example, women like to write checks. 

A checking account is a compliment to 

feminine efficiency. Many who do not 

now have accounts will sign up if the 
appeal is slanted their way 


Money is a symbol of attain- 

ment and potential happiness 

to women. Cash in a savings 

account represents a station 

in life, a highly desired 
station 


banking 


Though they will guard a savings ac- 

count religiously, they are glad to be 

able to spend the bank’s money (via 

consumer credit) to purchase things 
of better living 
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In fact, the feminine market is a major one for all types of 

consumer loans. Whether they borrow direct or through 

the convenient device which many of them utilize (the 
husbands), their influence is apparent 


Many women fill their lives with so many details. They will 
greatly appreciate the time-saving facility of banking-by- 
mail, if you tell them about it 


Women travel, too. That means travelers’ checks, foreign 
exchange 


Banking knows no gender. Think of the competent women 

who work in your bank. Your community is full of such 

wide-awake, modern women who can be good customers 
for your bank 
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by J. WILL IRWIN 
and BOB KIRKPATRICK 


pear } 


NO. 
yes, DEAR 


DEAR! 


If you have a trust department, don’t overlook the power 
of the women who are married to the men whose estates 
you want to manage 


And think of the many articles they consider worthy of a 
safe deposit box 


When you think of commercial loans, you usually think of 
men. Don’t forget that many women run successful busi- 
nesses, and are prime prospects for your bank’s services 


So don’t forget the ladies in your public relations. They 
mean business for the bank 
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The author is executive vice-president of the Butler Sav- 
ings and Trust Company, Butler, Pennsylvania. 


emphasis being given today to the promotion 
of better customer relations, together with the steps 
taken to develop still further the trend toward an 
improved staff relationship, provided our bank with an 
idea for creating a greater interest and understanding 
among its shareholders and asking them to participate 
to a greater extent in the activities contributing to the 
growth of their institution. 

Shareholders were invited to come to the bank at 6 
P.M. on four succeeding evenings, Monday through 
Thursday, to be conducted on a tour of the institution 
to observe the principal operations taking place in the 
normal conduct of the banking business. Following the 
demonstration and explanation of the several operations, 
a buffet supper was served by the bank’s staff in the 
lobby. Consideration had been given to having the 
shareholders reconvene at a local hotel or club for sup- 
per, but this plan was abandoned in favor of serving 
our guests in the banking room itself. As the share- 
holders sat at the tables, there developed a feeling of 
neighborliness and common interest beyond our most 
ambitious hopes. The pleasant atmosphere was height- 
ened by soft music from an electric organ placed in the 
bank for the occasion. 

Preceding the tour, the shareholders were greeted up- 
on their arrival by the officers and directors and made 
acquainted with each other, and it did not take long 
before the banking quarters took on the atmosphere of 
a family reunion. Groups of 10 to 12 were introduced to 
one of the employees assigned to act as their guide, who 
then took them to the distributing and proof depart- 
ment, explaining that, since the first contact most people 
had in the bank was in opening an account and making 
deposits in that account, they would be interested 
in seeing what operations took place after the deposit 
had left the teller’s window. Hypothetical deposits were 
run and proved upon the machine used in the proof 
department, and the guide, with the assistance of an 
operator, demonstrated how the checks were listed, en- 
dorsed, sorted and proved in a single operation. 

The commercial bookkeeping department was next 
on the tour, and there was no lack of interest among our 
guests when they observed the automatic action of the 
posting machines and the contribution they make in ac- 
curacy and speed in the handling of transactions in this 
department. The shareholders were impressed, as evi- 
denced by their remarks, with the efforts of their bank 
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An AT HOME for Stockholders 


J. B. GRIEVES 


to render a maximum of service to its customers with 
equal protection to the interests of the bank. 

Each guide then assumed the role of a customer of 
the bank and approached the safe deposit vault, where 
he signed an entry slip and identified himself in this man- 
ner to gain access to the vault. It was shown that the 
box renter had positive control over his own box, that the 
renter had the choice of several unidentifiable envelopes 
containing two keys and that the envelope was sealed 
with a metal furrel by the manufacturer and broken 
open only by the customer, the keys thereafter remain- 
ing in his sole custody. The vault attendant then pre- 
pared the lock so that the guide could insert one of the 
keys selected by him into the lock and adjust it to his 
key by turning a “change key”’ in the door. 


Movie into the savings department, the guests wit- 
nessed a demonstration of machine posting to the bank’s 
ledger card simultaneously with the posting upon the 
savings passbook, while it was explained that each 
transaction was recorded upon a control tape locked in 
the machine and subject to review and verification by 
an officer of the bank. 

The need for complete loan records was explained, 
together with the importance of streamlining the oper- 
ations in the instalment loan department so that the 
bank would be on an equal footing in competing with 
other lending agencies. It was shown that these accounts 


BRIEFING 
Mr. Grieves (seated) reviews the final arrangements with 
officers and department heads who are to act as guides. Left to 
right, Earl F. Herold, Harry M. Petsinger, Arthur C. Moxey, 
Jr., Russell E. Hemphill, J. B. Douthett, R. E. Campbell 
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were filed in visible trays with all loans maturing on a 
given day in the month being filed together, and that 
the use of colored signals indicated immediately the 
status of an account. Hypothetical transactions in- 
scribed upon ledger cards were set up in one of the trays 
and it was shown how readily a delinquent account was 
distinguished by the position of the signals, and that 
such accounts were then given special attention by the 
officer in charge of this department. 

A demonstration of the micro-filming of checks, notes 
and other important papers ended the tour; comments 
indicated that this was one more protective device that 
had not previously been too well understood. 


Our guests then took part in the next operation and 
were joined by an officer of the bank, who saw that they 
were adequately served with sliced ham, turkey, scal- 
loped potatoes, and other delicacies and were seated 
with him at one of the tables in the lobby of the bank. 

A souvenir was given to each shareholder, together 
with an illustrated booklet prepared for the occasion, 
outlining the several services available at the bank. The 
meeting closed with a brief address by the writer, 
on the progressive steps taken by the organization and 
particularly on its ability to expand its lending activities 
through the cooperative efforts of the bank’s personnel. 

The shareholders were invited to participate with 


ON TOUR 
Right, first stop in the stockholders’ tour, with Russell E. 
Hemphill (extreme left) explaining the work being demon- 
strated by Miss Elma C. Robinson. Below, last stop on the 
conducted tour—bnffet supper in the bank’s lobby 
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their officers and employees in passing along informa- 
tion on prospective borrowers. To facilitate this activity 
and interest on the part of those present, self-addressed 
postage prepaid envelopes, together with appropriate 
cards, were distributed, upon which the name and ad- 
dress of a prospect could be noted, together with the 
bank service in which he might be interested. Assurance 
was given that, if these cards were taken home and used 
when the occasion arose, such information would be 
employed by the officers of the bank in making the 
bank’s services available, and that such activities could 
only accrue to the further progress of the bank, with 
ultimate profit to the shareholders themselves. 

In our most optimistic hopes we did not foresee the 
manner in which this series of “at homes” would stim- 
ulate the interest and enthusiam of our shareholders, 
employees and the public at large. The plan appears to 
have given the entire community a greater respect for 
our bank and banking in general. 
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FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


American Price Control in Germany 


HERBERT BRATTER 


Mr. BRaAtTTER contributes frequently to BANKING. 
Last month he wrote “Rough Trip Ahead for Foreign 
Trade.” 


awaiting solution in Germany is the future of the 

mark, both internally and externally. There can- 
not be a satisfactory money economy when the people 
distrust the currency. To a large degree Germany 
financed the war, in effect, by expansion of the money 
supply. This alone would suffice in any country to 
weaken confidence in the currency. With defeat and the 
collapse of the government, Germany’s public credit 
also vanished. Then came the Allied military currency, 
printed from American-made plates and put into circu- 
lation by the Russians as well ~; the Western Allies. 
That money, too, remains outstanding in Germany 
today. The result has not been a wild inflation such as 
occurred after World War I, but it is seen in other 
phenomena. So long as rations are obtainable by the 
individual, money has a value. But beyond one’s 
limited rations money immediately has a much smaller 
value. Tangible goods such as the cigarette are pre- 
ferred to currency in payment for goods and services. 
Thus considerable barter goes on; and, as the tend- 
ency to barter increases, financial officials become more 
and more concerned. Secondly, there is the lively black 


QO: of the most important economic problems 


market on a cash basis in foods and other scarce goods 
which are rationed and subject to price control. The 
list of articles officially so controlled is very long; hence 
the problems of the enforcement authorities are mul- 
tiple. 

To put the German currency and price structure on 
a sounder basis a group of American financial experts, 
sent to Germany earlier this year, prepared a detailed 
plan for quadri-partite consideration. Neither that 
plan nor any other has at this writing been adopted, 
although agreement on some plan before too long is 
expected because it is essential. The Russians in their 
zone of Germany have instituted drastic banking and 
financial measures, but just what the monetary and 
price situation now is in their zone of Germany is not 
known to the writer. 

For a description of the problem and its treatment in 
the American Zone the writer sought the views of M. S. 
Szymczak, who recently arrived in Germany on leave 
from the Federal Reserve Board to serve as chief of the 
Trade and Commerce Branch of the Office of Military 
Government, U. S., in Berlin. Mr. Szymczak’s views on 
the price situation in Germany today, as discussed with 
BANKING, follow: 

“The outstanding fact on the price front in conquered 
Germany is the continued stability of the price situa- 
tion. Neither of the twin pressures of too-much-money 


Germans lined up at a potato pile in Berlin, while two women shovel rations into empty bags 
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and too-few-goods has been relieved in the 14 months 
of occupation; yet the ever-threatening inflation has 
not materialized. 

“The German price situation is complicated. Often 
German workers are unwilling to work unless food or 
other items supplement wages. Often, too, German 
manufacturers hoard or barter goods and refuse to 
sell for currency, indicating that the value of the 
reichsmark in the German’s mind is questionable. On 
the black market, the reichsmark retains a buying 
power of only one-half of 1 percent to 10 percent of its 
pre-war value, depending on the individual transaction. 
That is to say, black market prices are from 10 to 200 
times higher than legal prices. Yet, there has been no 
apparent cumulative development of the black market 
discount of the reichsmark over the past year. At the 
same time for wage and salary payments, for prac- 
tically all purchases and for most industrial price 
quotations, the reichsmark retains a value substanti- 
ally identical with its pre-VE-Day or even its prewar 
value but only because of rigid price control. 

“Basic to price stability in Germany today are the 
overall price- and wage-stabilization policies which have 
been accepted by the four occupying powers at the 


Allied Control Authority. On February 7, 1946, the 
four powers agreed that prices in general are to be 
maintained at pre-occupation levels. Price increases 
above the level prevailing on May 9, 1945, are only to 
be permitted as exceptions in certain defined cases, such 
exceptions to be in accordance with strict criteria which 
limit the extent of increase granted. 

“Four-power agreement on price policy has been 
important in preventing the price levels within each of 
the zones from deviating substantially from prices in 
other zones. Uniformity of the general price level in all 
four zones is, of course, essential to the fulfilment of the 
objectives of the occupying powers. If prices within the 
four zones were not maintained on a comparable basis, 
it would be difficult if not impossible to reconstruct a 
Germany-wide economic unit. Were prices to get ap- 
preciably out of line, additional trade or financial 
restrictions would be required to prevent one-sided 
movement of goods from a low-price to a high-price 
zone, a development which would choke off the limited 
progress already made in the freeing of interzonal trade. 
These broad considerations have facilitated four-power 
action in favor of price uniformity. 

“In one sense, the present German legal price struc- 


The Reichsbank building in Berlin 
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At the outskirts of Hamburg, German police search trucks for illegal food items 


ture is artificial. Since 1939, the German legal price 
structure has changed less than that of other European 
countries. Neither defeat nor military occupation nor 
economic stagnation has altered this fact, for the 
German legal price structure has not yet absorbed the 
economic costs of war and defeat. The higher cost 
factors inherent in Germany’s new economic circum- 
stances, however, must at some stage be introduced 
into the price structure. To provide for an orderly 
absorption of these real costs, therefore, is a major 
problem of price administration. 

“Can these costs be introduced into the legal price 
structure without producing an all-out inflation? If it is 
assumed that monetary pressures on the price level are 
removed so that ‘money is neutral’ in the price 
equation, then prices can rise to the point where wage 
levels are affected. If wage increases were required to 
offset price and cost-of-living increases, an inflationary 
spiral would have begun. However, higher real costs 
which require price increases are localized mainly in 
manufacturing industries. These higher industrial prices, 
however, will not be reflected fully in the cost of living. 


Accricuururat costs have not increased as much as in- 
dustrial costs, so that higher food costs on a wide scale 
are not to be expected. Rent, the second major cost-of- 
living item, has been the most stable element in the 
legal price structure. These relatively more stable ele- 
ments in the price structure will cushion the impact of 
higher industrial costs on the general price level, on the 
cost of living, and on the level of wages. 

“Around the framework of these policy considera- 
tions, 13 major German price offices in the U. S. zone 
are dealing daily with the many important price prob- 
lems which are arising in getting the German economy 
back on its feet. Some 500 German officials staff these 
offices, and receive price-increase applications from 
German manufacturers. The German officials are 
authorized within policy directives from Military Gov- 
ernment to approve price increase requests. A price 
increase approved by the German price office becomes 
effective as soon as a copy is presented to Military 


Fiscal Reform Needed 

By oe conditions which now exist in Germany make 

it impossible for industrial production to reach 
the levels which the occupying powers agreed were 
essential for a minimum German peacetime economy. 
Obviously, if the agreed levels of industry are to be 
reached, we cannot continue to restrict the free ex- 
change of commodities, persons and ideas through- 
out Germany. The barriers between the four zones of 
Germany are far more difficult to surmount than 
those between normal independent states. 

A common financial policy is essential for the suc- 
cessful rehabilitation of Germany. Runaway infla- 
tion accompanied by economic paralysis is almost 
certain to develop unless there is a common financial 
policy directed to the control of inflation. A program 
of drastic fiscal reform to reduce currency and mone- 
tary claims, to revise the debt structure, and to place 
Germany on a sound financial basis is urgently re- 
quired. 

From the address by Secretary of State BYRNES 
Stuttgart, Germany, September 6, 1946 


Government and the latter has reviewed the price 
action. It may refuse to accept the price office’s action. 
“During the 14 months ending September 1, Ger- 
man price offices approved about 300 price increase 
requests and Military Government revoked only five of 
these decisions. The transfer of responsibility to Ger- 
man personnel in the American zone has been gradual, 
since the German governmental machinery had com- 
pletely collapsed with the surrender. The new German 
officials have been given responsibility as rapidly as has 
been possible, so that today the German price offices 
at all levels in the U. S. zone are now responsibly 
staffed to handle price operations in the disorganized 
German economy. To the newly selected German 
officials is due much of the credit for maintaining 
smoothly operating price control and the relatively 
stabilized legal price structure which prevails.” 
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Latin America Means Business 


On October 1, traditional moving day in New 
York City, the New York Times reported that 
Louis Schramm, Jr., of the Movers and Ware- 
houseman’s Association of Greater New York, 
laughed and commented: “Sorry, there’s no 
story on Moving Day. You see, there’s no 
moving.” 

However, he added that moving companies 
were doing a lot of business in transferring 
furniture and similar articles from storage 
houses to the docks for shipment abroad, where 
large business concerns were expanding post- 
war operations, chiefly in South America. 


world is entirely disproportionate to the world’s 

small contribution to Venezuela,” according to the 
Economic Mission from Venezuela which arrived in 
New York late in September, for the purpose of facili- 
tating ‘“‘ purchases of private and governmental agencies 
in Venezuela through normal commercial channels.” 

Headed by Dr. Juan Pablo Perez-Alfonso, Minister 
of Economic Development, and Alejandro Oropeza- 
Castillo, president of the newly-organized Venezuelan 
Development Corporation, the mission emphasized 
that its visit was not official in the usual sense, nor could 
it correctly be termed a purchasing mission. The visit 
was “‘strictly business,” instigated by the “desperate 
economic plight of, paradoxically, one of the world’s 
richest nations.” 

Said Dr. Perez: “Venezuela is the world’s greatest 
exporter of oil—our production is equal to about a 
quarter of a barrel daily per capita. Our export of coffee 
and other agricultural production is immense. The total 
value of these exports during the last 10 years has been 
$2,850 million. But with all our money our imports have 
been only slightly more than one billion dollars. The dif- 
ference is in excess of our national capitalized wealth. 

“Our people cannot eat the excess dollars or the gold, 
and they can’t drink the oil. We are desperately poor in 
food, clothing, housing, transportation facilities—all 
the basic needs of a country that feels it has earned a 
normal standard of living. 

“We feel that if we can convince the business man 
in the United States of the justification of our needs and 
let him know how easy it is to do business with our own 
companies that he will see for himself the short and long 
term values in selling and shipping to us now the goods 
we must have.” 

During a one-week’s stay in New York, the mission 
attended luncheons and dinners given by various bank- 
ing and industrial interests: 

Frank K. Houston, chairman of the board, Chemical 


Woes kes great economic contribution to the 
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Bank & Trust Company, gave a luncheon in the private 
dining room of the bank in their honor. A number of 
prominent guests attended the luncheon, including 
Frank C. Corrigan, United States Ambassador to Vene- 
zuela, and Dr. M. A. Falcon-Briceno, Venezuelan 
Charge d’Affaires and Acting Ambassador, and leading 
officers of the foreign departments of several New York 
banks. 

Mr. Houston welcomed the mission and assured the 
members in the name of the banks that they would 
have wholehearted cooperation. Dr. Oropeza, in a brief 
extemporaneous speech, stated that the needs of Vene- 
zuela for machinery were dire as its economy and future 
program depended on it. Chester Dewey, president of 
the Grace National Bank of New York, also assured the 
mission that the banks were ready and willing to help 
in every way possible. 

The mission followed its New York visit with a week 
in Washington for discussion with governmental and 
business agencies there. Before returning to Venezuela, 
perhaps late in November, they will visit Canada and 
England. 

Concurrent with the mission, were visits of Vene- 
zuelan industrialists, bankers and agriculturists to indi- 
vidual firms in the United States in search of goods. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 137) 


Dr. Juan Pablo Perez-Alfonso, Minister of Economic Devel- 
opment of Venezuela and member of Venezuelan Economic 
Mission 
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The Trend 


A. ANTON FRIEDRICH 


The author ts professor of economics at New York Uni- 
versity and a member of The Graduate School of Banking 
faculty. He is also co-author of several books on economics, 
and contributor on economic subjects to the Encyclopedia 
of Social Sciences. 


N LAST month’s discussion I argued the advisability 
| of maintaining, for the present, conservative lending 
policies with respect to consumer credit. My position 
was based not upon the immediate, short-run interests 
of the lending agencies but upon general economic con- 
siderations, although in the long run they seem to me to 
amount pretty much to the same thing. In any case 
under present circumstances, with a fairly strong price 
spiral under way, to have consumer credit expand on a 
conservative basis would seem to be a healthy thing. 
Durable consumer goods are still only trickling into the 
market and are quickly absorbed when they do come. 
With income payments running at high levels and with 
past savings existing in sizable amounts, conservative 
credit terms should not work any hardship on consumer 
buyers. When automobiles are standing in showrooms 
looking for buyers and electric refrigerators are backing 
up into warehouses, then perhaps an easing of credit 
terms may have very salutary effects. 

I do not mean to imply, however, or hint that the con- 
sumer credit structure is unsound now or even that there 
are any dangers ahead. In fact the contrary would seem 
to be the case—at least, this is so if figures mean any- 
thing. To be sure, the dollar volume of consumer credit 
has increased considerably since the end of the war, and 
is increasing at the rate of better than $100 million 
monthly. Outstanding totals are practically at 1939 
levels and may reach the all time high of 1941 by the end 
of the first quarter of 1947 or before. But these are gross 
dollar figures which do not indicate the true relative 
position of consumer credit in the economic picture. 

Since 1941, prices have gone up considerably. The 
cost of living, according to governmental statistics, has 
risen by 36 per cent and the prices of goods sold by con- 
sumer credit have probably increased even more. To 
obtain a comparable figure with that of prewar years, 
it is necessary to make a price adjustment. To allow for 
price increases, reducing present dollar values by one- 
third would seem to be a reasonable calculation. On this 
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basis, present totals are quite some distance below their 
prewar high. Also if a comparison is made between con- 
sumer credit totals and the rate of income payments to 
consumers, the ratio at the present time is still low when 
compared with the averages of prewar years. Since in- 
come payments are the basis of payments against con- 
sumer credits, the conclusion seems clear that present 
consumer loans are well protected. There is no evidence 
that consumer credit is in an inflated condition, or that 
there is any general danger of impending defaults. 

The recent stock market break resulted in a decline of 
some 50 points below the high of the Dow-Jones average. 
In view of the fact that each point on the Dow-Jones 
average represents approximately $1 billion of paper 
values, it is not surprising that there should have been 
much viewing with alarm. Some see in the break the 
first of a series of liquidations ultimately reaching deep 
into the economic structure with curtailed industrial 
operations and unemployment lying ahead. Others are 
less pessimistic and regard the break as a portent of 
some liquidation in the more inflated areas but not of 
proportions nor of a scope to indicate the coming of 
a depression. Rather they regard the year ahead as a 
period of some price readjustments (March corn is sell- 
ing at $1.36 compared with a present cash price of bet- 
ter than $2) but with industrial employment and income 
payments maintained at a fairly high level. 


Atrnovcx not decisive, the great backlog of unsatisfied 
demand for durable consumer goods is an important and 
favorable factor in the prospects of the year ahead. The 
flow of automobiles and heavy electrical goods, although 
somewhat greater in recent months, is still far short of 
what was hoped for at the beginning of the year. It still 
leaves the accumulated hunger for goods largely un- 
satisfied. 

The extent of this demand for goods is indicated in 
the recent study of war savings by the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics. If the conditions assumed by the 
consumers who were polled in the survey had been re- 
alized, no less than 13,500,000 families would have 
bought cars, refrigerators, vacuum cleaners and other 
things. All told, if all those who were seriously interested 
in acquiring new durable consumer goods and housing 
had been able to get and pay for what they wanted to 
buy, the total outlay of the year 1946 would have ranged 
from $20.2 billion to $27.9 billion. These sums are ob- 
viously far beyond what would have been possible even 
under the most favorable conditions, and are many 
times greater than what is actually taking place. Never- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 135) 
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Save Now and Buy Later 


This section of the Consumer Credit Digest is compiled 
by RutH O’NEILL of BANKING’s staff. 


of Portland, Oregon, to the public when it staged 
the first all-inclusive home appliance show ever held 
in the Pacific Northwest. 

Although conservative dealers and distributors had 
been skeptical about inviting people to a display of mer- 
chandise they couldn’t buy in the stores, in the three 
days the show was open to the public over 80,000 en- 
thusiastic spectators attended. 

In a preview held for dealers, their families and em- 
ployees before the public opening, an estimated 15,000 
trade representatives swarmed to the First National- 
sponsored exhibit. Dealers attended from the far North- 
west, from all sections of Oregon, and from as far south 
as Weed, California. They left the show with a genuine 
warmth of feeling for the bank. 

The bank conceived the idea of its ambitious show 
with three purposes in mind: (1) To perform a real 


Si now and buy later, said the First National Bank 


public service by arousing lagging consumer interest in 
the delayed postwar merchandise; (2) to establish cor- 
dial bank-distributor-dealer relations; and (3) to sell 
both the public and the dealer on the bank’s consumer 
credit plan — Thrifty Pay. All three objectives were 
obtained with decisive results. 

First National invited 25 appliance distributors to 
co-sponsor the show and established a committee of 
bank representatives and distributors, under the able 
leadership of William Bell, vice-president in charge of 
the bank’s instalment credit loan department. A com- 
plete city block of space at the civic auditorium was en- 
gaged for display booths, the bank assuming all con- 
struction, operating and promotion costs. Newspaper 
advertising, display cards, radio spot announcements, 
bulletins, and news releases carried the story. 

The show opened to the public in a festive atmos- 
phere; resplendent in bunting and brilliant streamers, 
the entire lower level of the civic auditorium took on 
a holiday appearance. Practically every type of ap- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 124) 


Over 80,000 people visited the bank-sponsored home appliance 

exhibit. Below, inspecting part of the audience from his poster 

on the back of the stage is “Scottie,” symbol of First Na- 

tional’s Thrifty Pay Plan. Left, E. B. MacNaughton (center), 

president of the First National Bank of Portland, Oregon, is 
interviewed at the exhibit 
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Banking Looks Forward 


T WAS a big convention, and a busy one, that 72nd 


annual meeting of the American Bankers Association 
in Chicago. 

From the moment the first committee meetings 
opened until the new president, C. W. Bailey of Clarks- 
ville, Tennessee, received the gavel from the retiring 
president, Frank C. Rathje of Chicago, the bankers— 
more than 5,000 of them made it the biggest A.B.A. 
session in years—spent four days transacting Associa- 
tion business, listening to talks by prominent colleagues 
and non-bankers, renewing friendships and discussing 
international, national and local problems. 

Many of those problems President Rathje summed 
up in his opening address as head of the Association 
during the 1945-46 year. “Banking Looks Forward” 


was his subject, and that phrase also expressed the 
spirit of the entire convention. 

And now—reversing the direction indicated by Mr. 
Rathje’s speech—let’s look backward, in these next 
few pages, at some of the convention highlights. Obvi- 
ously, this glance can only be a sampling of what the 
banker delegates did and talked about at Chicago. 

First, there was the election of President “ Bill”’ Bailey 
and his teammate, Vice-president Joseph M. Dodge, 
president of The Detroit Bank. 

Then there were the general sessions, with addresses 
of banking interest by President Rathje, Treasury 
Secretary John W. Snyder, and past presidents Robert 
M. Hanes and W. Randolph Burgess. (Excerpts from 
these talks start on pages 52 and 53.) 

This post-convention ramble stops for a moment, 
too, at the 50th birthday of the A.B.A. Trust Division. 
There is also a seat for the reader at the convention’s 
country bank session on operating problems. 

Another highlight was the Administrative Commit- 
tee’s recognition of Fred I. Kent for his long service to 
banking and the A.B.A. (There’s a story about it on 
page 54.) The new division presidents are introduced 
in Banking News (pages 92-96). 


Tue Pictures 
Top, C. W. Bailey, the new president; Secretary of the Treas- 
ury John W. Snyder; Frank C. Rathje, retiring president. 
Left, Mrs. Bailey pins on her husband’s lapel the A.B.A. 
president’s badge. Watching is the new vice-president, Joseph 
M. Dodge of Detroit 
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American Bankers Association at the Chicago con- 

vention, received the Medal for Merit, highest 
civilian war award, from Secretary of War Robert P. 
Patterson on September 18, just a week prior to the 
day the bankers gave him the second highest office in 
their organization. Ranking with the military Distin- 
guished Service Medal, the Medal for Merit is authorized 
only by the President of the United States for “excep- 
tionally meritorious conduct in the performance of 
outstanding services in the war.” 

Mr. Dodge’s services were numerous and eminent, 
his last assignment having been as financial advisor 
to the United States Military Governor and director 
of the Finance Division, Office of Military Government, 
Berlin. He held those posts from August 1945 to July 
of this year. 

Previously—from November 1942 through August 
1943—he was chairman, Price Adjustment Board, 
Central Procurement District, Army Air Forces, cover- 
ing 13 states, with headquarters in Detroit. Then he 
went to Washington for a year to serve as chairman of 
the War Department Price Adjustment Board and of 
the War Contracts Price Adjustment Board of the 
War, Navy and Treasury Departments, Maritime 
Commission, and the RFC. He was also director of the 
Renegotiation Division of the AAF. 

On March 11, 1946, Mr. Dodge received the Dis- 
tinguished Service Certificate of the Treasury for 
services on behalf of the war finance program. 

The new vice-president’s banking career began, as 
have those of many other prominent bankers, at the 
bottom. Starting as a messenger in the Central Savings 
Bank, Detroit, in 1909, he rose through the various 
departments to the post of general bookkeeper. Then 
he became an auditor with a firm of general accountants, 
returning to the banking business as an assistant exam- 
iner in the Michigan State Banking Department. Later 
he was made senior examiner in the Department and 
subsequently joined the Michigan Securities Com- 
mission, first working as a special examiner and then 
as secretary of the commission. 


Jisme M. Donce, elected vice-president of the 


Mr. Dodge wears the Medal for Merit awarded by Secretary 
Patterson 


Meet Vice-president Dodge 


Joseph M. Dodge 


In August 1932 Mr. Dodge joined the staff of the First 
National Bank in Detroit, serving as vice-president and 
assistant to the chairman of the board for a year. He 
was vice-president of the National Bank of Detroit in 
1933 and has been president of The Detroit Bank since 
December of that year. 

Mr. Dodge is a native Detroiter and was educated in 
the public schools of that city. He is a past president of 
the Michigan Bankers Association and has served on 
many committees of the M.B.A. and the A.B.A. He 
has been in much demand as a speaker on bank oper- 
ating topics at bankers’ and business meetings. In 
1939-1940 he was a member of the Executive Council 
of the American Bankers Association and is now a 
member of its Small Business Credit Commission. 

He is a director of The Detroit Bank; Packard Motor 
Car Company; Wyandotte Savings Bank in Michigan; 
Michigan Post, Army Ordnance Association; Economic 
Club of Detroit; Detroit Chapter of the Y.M.C.A.; 
Detroit Chapter of the American Red Cross; director 
and member of Corporations Gifts Committee of De- 
troit Community Chest; director of and member of the 
executive committee of the Detroit Loan Agency of the 
RFC, and director of the Disaster Loan Corporation and 
the Depositor’s Liquidation Corporation for the RFC; 
member of the public relations committee and board of 
trustees of the Banking Research Fund of the Associa- 
tion of Reserve City Bankers; treasurer of the Field 
Army of the American Cancer Society. 

He is married and has one son. He lives at Grosse 
Pointe, Michigan. 
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The Country Bank Session. Left to right, Claude F. Pack, William A. Irwin, R. A. Bezoier, K. J. McDonald and Louis Bromfield 


Country Bank Session 


Piecore the grand ballroom of the Stevens one 


convention evening, several hundred ‘‘country . 


bankers” listened attentively while bankers, an 
economist and a prominent author talked about things 
that are close to the banking business in the nation’s 
smaller communities. 

It was the convention’s ‘“‘Country Bank Session.” 
Presiding was C. W. Bailey, making his last appearance 
as chairman of the Agricultural Commission, who 
introduced first a panel on costs, service charges and 
government bond investment policy, and then Louis 
Bromfield, writer, and key banker of Lucas County, 
Ohio. Mr. Bromfield talked about “The Banker and 
More Abundant Earth.” 

The panel participants were Claude F. Pack, presi- 
dent, Home State Bank, Kansas City, Kansas; R. A. 
Bezoier, vice-president, First National Bank, Rochester, 
Minnesota; K. J. McDonald, president, Iowa Trust and 
Savings Bank, Esterville, lowa—all members of A.B.A. 
Country Bank Operations Commission—and Dr. Wil- 
liam A. Irwin, Association economist, who acted as 
moderator. 

Mr. McDonald, discussing country bank operating 
costs, sad: ‘One of the most important services in our 
A.B.A. program has been the cost analysis, which has 
provided more than 7,000 banks with confidential and 
complete information on the cost of their individual 
operations. Even though a banker might know what 
his own operating costs are, the analysis has a much 
greater value because the banker has been provided 
with a set of comparative schedules showing the oper- 
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ating costs and other information for other banks of 
similar size and location. Also each bank has been rated 
for efficiency so that the general operations of the bank 
can be improved.” 

Banks, like all other business enterprises, operate 
today on a lower profit margin than ever before, said 
Mr. Bezoier, in discussing bank service charges. 

“How much a bank charges for the service it provides 
should be based on a thorough knowledge of its costs. 
Bank customers have generally come to accept service 
charges as being a fair arrangement. The Country Bank 
Operations Commission published a service charge 
manual after a national survey disclosed the need for a 
uniform method of computing service charges. The 
method adopted by the Commission emphasizes the 
importance of each banker’s having a thorough knowl- 
edge of his own costs and earnings.” 


Mz. Pack asserted that one of the most important 
current problems with which bank executives deal is 
the investment portfolio, particularly government 
bond investments. 

“Even though all banks today are in a highly liquid 
condition,” he said, “‘the fact remains that there is a 
very great possibility that within a comparatively short 
time many banks may need to liquidate a portion of 
their investments because of regional transfers of bank 
deposits. We believe the solution of this problem depends 
upon a self-analysis of their own position by the execu- 
tives of each bank. 

“To aid the bankers in making this analysis, the 
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Commission has prepared for almost 5,000 banks 
participating in a government bond investment study 
an individual report, making it possible for them to 
compare their government bond investment policy 
with that of other banks locally, nationally, and in four 
size groups.* 

‘In order to maintain a strong capital structure for 
the protection of the public, and at the same time 
receive the highest earnings possible consistent with 
safety, the bank must invest its funds in both long and 
short term maturities. The ratio of the amount invested 
in these maturities will depend upon each individual 
bank.” 


Asserrinc that “what we need in this country is not 
more dollars but ‘dollars which buy more and more,” 
Mr. Bromfield said these dollars could only be realized 
“through intelligent use of our natural resources and 
real wealth. 

“We shall only get dollars which buy more and more 
and raise rather than lower the living standards of our 
people through abundance with greater production, 
lower costs and profits for all. Each day our dollars buy 
less and less and each day there are new strikes, new 


*See Mr. Pack’s article. page 58, of this issue. 


demands for higher prices for industrial commodities 
and higher ceilings and parities for the farmer. In all 
of this both production and abundance suffer and as 
scarcities increase and prices go up, living standards 
and prosperity decline. 

“Subsidies, tariffs, parities, price ceilings, bribes to 
agriculture—all of these are makeshifts which deal 
with effects rather than causes. They solve nothing but 
only continue to undermine our prosperity and living 
standards. Because of the gravity of agricultural condi- 
tions at the present time, some of these measures must 
be continued in one form or another. Some of them 
must be continued so that the farmer can be helped to 
help himself. But in the long run they are no more 
effective than a plaster placed on the outside of the 
stomach to cure a stomach ulcer. 

“The real answer is the stopping of floods and soil 
erosion, either by wind or by water, better and more 
productive grazing lands—and a better and more pro- 
ductive agriculture—in short, abundance with low 
production costs and the guaranteed security which 
comes of high production per acre. What we need as a 
nation is dollars that buy more and more for everybody 
—farmer, industrial worker, businessman. We shall 
only get that through abundance in all our production— 
agricultural and industrial.” 


The Trust Division’s Birthday 


meeting in the Planters Hotel, St. Louis, organ- 
ized the Trust Division of the American Bankers 
Association. 

On September 23, 1946, several hundred trust men 
from all parts of the country gathered in a ballroom of 
the Stevens Hotel, Chicago, to celebrate the 50th 
birthday of that Division. 

The guest of honor for the festive occasion, which 
was part of the Division’s annual meeting, was Isaac 
H. Orr, honorary chairman of the St. Louis Union 
Trust Company. So far as is known, Mr. Orr is the only 
surviving participant in that organization session of 
50 years ago, and in a reminiscent talk he recalled some 
of the details. 

“Tt was held,” he recalled, “in connection with the 
annual meeting of the American Bankers Association. 
A letter had been sent out two weeks earlier by Brecken- 
ridge Jones, second vice-president of the Mississippi 
Valley Trust Company, St. Louis, to the handful of 
companies then active in the trust field, inviting them 
to send representatives to an informal conference to be 
held during the meeting of the A.B.A. for the purpose 
of considering the organization of a trust company 
section. 

“The minutes of this meeting show the delegates 
feared that the creation of a trust organization might 
antagonize discount banks. In order to avoid possible 
antagonism, the delegates decided to limit the proposed 
organization to the trust functions of trust institutions 
and not to their banking functions. They agreed to 


6) SEPTEMBER 22, 1896, a small group of men 


November 1946 


The Trust Division’s new president, Evans Woollen, Jr., left, 
and Isaac H. Orr. Mr. Orr was present at the Division’s or- 
ganization meeting 50 years ago 


discuss the organization of a trust section with the 
Executive Council of the American Bankers Association 
and obtain its approval before proceeding. 

“The Executive Council approved, and the Trust 
Division, or as it was then known, the Trust Section, 
was established.” 

Birthday greetings to the Trust Division were ex- 
tended by A.B.A. President Frank C. Rathje, National 
Bank Division President Norfleet Turner, Savings 
Division President Myron F. Converse, and State 
Bank Division President H. N. Converse. 

A large birthday cake was a feature of the celebration. 
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The convention in session 


Convention Speakers 


Here are brief excerpts from four of the addresses of 
banking interest made at the general sessions of the conven- 
tion. BANKING regrets that lack of space prevents it from 
reporting the many talks and papers heard at the various 
divisional meetings. 


Looking Forward 


RANK C. RATHJE, president of the American Bank- 
| ie Association, and president of the Chicago City 
Bank and Trust Company: 

“The present phase of economic activity may be one 
in which it is extremely hazardous to enter into long- 
term debt commitments. Currently, employment, 
prices and incomes are high . . . If the past isa guide to 
the future, there is a probability that current levels of 
prices and incomes will decline again, at least to stable 
values. If this occurs, present commitments entered 
into by the veteran may constitute for him a burdensome 
obligation. It is the responsibility of all bankers that we 
lend the veteran not only capital for sound ventures, 
but make generous contribution to him of our experi- 
ence. The veteran needs counsel and advice. In many 
cases competent guidance will be of greater value to 
him than the assumption of a debt which he may find 
an undue burden in the years to come. . . . 
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“While the Federal Reserve Board is requesting 
additional power to control credit expansion, other 
governmental agencies are engaged in vigorous efforts 
to expand credit... . 

“There is at the present time ample mortgage credit 
available at reasonable rates. The present lack of new 


Frank C. Rathje 
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housing is due to the shortages of materials and the 
high costs of construction, and not to the lack of mort- 
gage money... . 

“The banks have sufficient resources to meet any 
demand for credit required by American business. An 
aggressive policy of credit expansion, at present price 
levels, by a governmental agency, is to invite the danger 
of speculation and over-expansion. . . . 

“The banks are now building a normal credit struc- 
ture based upon sound credit risks. To add to that 
normal credit structure a large volume of credits based 
upon guarantees and insurance provided by the Federal 
Government or its agencies constitutes a danger to our 
general economy of grave proportions.” 


Uncle Sam’s Finances 


OHN W. SNYDER, Secretary of the Treasury: 
J “In the present economic environment, the Fed- 

eral Government should direct its primary effort 
on the fiscal front to achieving a balanced budget. Better 
yet, it should strive to achieve a substantial surplus of 
taxes over expenditures to apply to debt reduction. . . . 

“The Government, in current cash transactions, will 
take in more money this year than it will spend... . 
Frankly, we have done much better than most people 
expected could be done in the first year after the cessa- 
tion of hostilities. . . . 

“The maintenance of the present level of taxes has 
served to reduce the deficit sharply. I believe, and I 
think that the Congress and the American people be- 
lieve, that for our common good our present tax levels 
must be maintained for some time. This is inescapable 
if we are to achieve a balanced budget and a surplus 
to be used to reduce the public debt. . . . I think it is 
pure fantasy, if not plain demagogy, to talk of tax 
reduction and debt reduction in the same breath. . . 

“From February 28 through September 1 the Treas- 
ury reduced the public debt by about $14 billion as a 
result of the heavy pay-offs made on maturities of 


Treasury Secretary John W. Snyder 


marketable securities each month. Preliminary figures 
indicate that commercial banks and Federal Reserve 
banks reduced their holdings of federal securities by 
about seven-eighths of the total debt reduction during 
the period. This is an example of public debt manage- 
ment tied in to the fiscal program of the Government 
with the objective of aiding the control of inflationary 
forces. . . . 

“It is my view that for the present no anti-infla- 
tionary purpose would be served by increasing interest 
rates. This is because it would interfere with the stabil- 
ity of the government bond market and would introduce 
uncertainties which themselves might contribute to 
inflation. The immediate effect of high interest rates 
might be very well be to increase, rather than to de- 
crease, the volume of currency and deposits. This is be- 
cause the investor’s reaction to the higher rates might 
be ‘wait and see,’ rather than ‘run and invest.’ ” 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 140) 


Below, left, Robert M. Hanes, right, W. Randolph Burgess. Excerpts from their general session addresses appear on page 140 
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Fred Kent’s 60 Years in Banking 


JOHN L. COOLEY 


At the meeting of the Administrative Committee of the 
American Bankers Association in Chicago prior to the 
opening of the 72nd annual convention, Dr. HARoLp 
STONIER, executive manager, took occasion to pay a tribute 
to Frep I. Kent, whose 43 years of service for A.B.A. 
make him the dean of the Association’s official family. Dr. 
STONIER’s remarks and MR. KENT’s reply are printed, in 
part, on the opposite page. Herewith is a sketch of Mr. 
KENT’s long, active career which, far from slowing down 
when he retired as vice-president of the Bankers Trust 
Company of New York in 1928, seemed to catch its second 
wind. Today he is busier than ever. 


HEN you sit down to write a story about Fred I. 
Kent and his 60 years in banking, the big prob- 
lem is where to begin. 

You know, of course, that this versatile man is dean 
of the A.B.A. official family; that he helped organize 
and was the first national president of the American 
Institute of Banking; that he has been financial and 
economic adviser to presidents and premiers; that he is 
a crackerjack golfer and tennis player, and handy with 
the flute and violin; that he has been close to big events 
in war and peace; that he is active in innumerable or- 
ganizations; that he is famous for organizing and inter- 
preting economic facts. 

You know, too, that he is 77 years old, and that his 


President C. W. Bailey presents to Mr. Kent a testimonial on 
behalf of the A.B.A. Administrative Committee 


office desk at 100 Broadway, New York City, is piled 
with the papers that signify his association with a wide 
variety of public affairs. 

Your notes recall other facts about him—and then 
you realize, clearly, that the story of Fred I. Kent is his 
intense activity, his many interests, his keenness, his 
continued participation in the world’s work at an age 
when most men limit their exertions to a little Saturday 
golf if the weather is good. 

In short, the 10-letter word Webster defines as “ with- 
drawal from office, active service or the like” isn’t in 
Fred Kent’s vocabulary. The “retirement” which the 
Bankers Trust Company granted him back in 1928 was, 
in his dictionary, synonymous with “opportunity.” He 
went to work harder than ever—if that was possible— 
at other jobs. 

So the recent convention of the American Bankers. 
Association in Chicago found him at the height of his. 
usefulness, addressing the Savings Division on ‘“‘The 
Nationalization of Banking and Industry,” and reading 
his report as chairman of the Commerce and Marine 
Commission, just as he had been doing for a quarter of 
a century. 

Mr. Kent’s interest in that Commission is more than 
matched, in point of longevity, by his interest in the 
American Institute of Banking—or the American In- 
stitute of Bank Clerks, as it was once called. While a 
young banker with the First National of Chicago more 
than four decades ago he was president of Chicago 
Chapter for two years and an enthusiastic, hard-working 
member for many more. 


Thar brings up a story. The chapter was planning a 
minstrel show. A director had been engaged, but a couple 
of days before the first performance something went 
wrong with the arrangements and the impresario 
couldn’t go through with his contract. 

“Call in Fred Kent,” somebody suggested. 

So on a Friday morning Mr. Kent was asked to take 
over the show. He couldn’t possibly do it, he said—not 
at that late hour. The next afternoon the frantic com- 
mittee again waited on him, announcing firmly that 
he’d just have to. The pressure was on, and Mr. Kent 
said “yes.” 

That night Fred Kent memorized the words and 
music. All day Sunday he spent drilling the cast—and 
himself. On Monday night he took the conductor’s 
podium for the opening performance. Was he scared? 
Yes, he was, for right behind him, in the second row of 
the orchestra, sat the president of the First National 
Bank of Chicago, his boss, James B. Forgan. 

But neither the minstrels nor the musicians let him 
down, and everybody liked the show. No one, except 
the participants, knew how close it had come to disaster. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 119) 
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oA Toast 


In his tribute to Fred I. Kent at Chicago, A.B.A. officer, he continued as a director of the bank. 
Executive Manager Harold Stonier said in part: Those of us who are dealing with pension plans 
know that the words “pension plan” have a tre- 

IXTY-ONE years ago the American Bankers mendous psychological effect, as though society 
Association held its convention in Chicago had so organized itself that at a certain period of 
for the first time. a man’s life he is retired and put on the shelf. 

A year later a clerk joined the staff of the First Those of you who have to retire men under the 
National Bank of Chicago. James B. Forgan was_ operation of a plan know that sometimes those 
the president of the bank. One day a man came __ men feel there is conspiracy on the part of society 
to him with a new office equipment gadget—an to shelve them. 
adding machine. The salesman tried to sell it to But Fred immediately refurnished his mind 
this Scotsman, Mr. Forgan, pointing out its fine with a new set of interests. And today, as those 
qualities, its speed and accuracy, and how much __ of you know who serve on various committees and 
it would save him in the operation of the bank. commissions of the Government, or Chamber of 

The old man listened and finally said, “Well, if Commerce of the United States, or the National 
this machine can beat one of the boys inthe bank Association of Manufacturers, Fred is widely 
at adding, I will consider buying it.” known, respected and admired. 

So Fred Kent was called in, and a list of figures Fred Kent is never thought of as a retired man. 
was submitted to the machine and to Fred Kent. He is a man who has ever new interests, new ob- 
And it is still a part of the history of the business jectives, new purposes. And what a source of 
machine industry that he was the only man who inspiration that can be to those of us who are 
ever beat the adding machine in both accuracy over 50, who also look forward to that hour set 
and speed. by organizations as the time for retirement! 

Forty-three years ago Fred Kent joined the So, Fred, I want to thank you for your years of 
official family of the American Bankers Associa- service to us. Here in Chicago, the city in which 
tion. He has been active ever since, and he is you started your business career, where we meet 
probably the oldest man at this convention in again after all these years, I want you to know 
point of service with that family. that we welcome the opportunity to pay you this 

In 1903 he was made the first president of the little tribute. Let us with a glass of water—the 
American Institute of Banking, at a time when only thing that Fred ever drank in his life—stand 
many senior bankers thought the A.I.B. was but a and toast Fred Kent, wishing him a long life. 
subversive movement. Fred steered that organi- 
zation in its infant years. He has always main- 


tained his interest in it. ‘Kespons ¢C 


Shortly afterwards he went to the Bankers 
Trust Company in New York City. There he had Responding to Dr. Stonier’s remarks, Mr. Kent 
an active and distinguished career asa banker,and said: 
at the time of World War I was outstanding in 
his contributions to the nationals of this country HAS been a wonderful experience to work 
as well as to the United States Government and with the bankers of America. There has never 
its allies. been a moment when you have not extended to 
After the war he became known throughout the me the utmost courtesy and kindness, and, if I 
world as an adviser to finance ministers as well as have been able to accomplish anything of value, 
foreign ministers of many countries. Ever since you can thank yourselves for having backed me 
that war he has been a welcome guest in the highest up as you have and having stood by me in some 
counsels of the Administration of our Govern- very difficult situations. 
ment, whether Democratic or Republican. The world has moved very fast, and the Ameri- 
Those of us who know Fred well know that, can bankers have had some very terrible prob- 
in addition to doing all the things he did in eco- lems. There has never been once in the 43 years 
nomics, politics and the sciences in which he is that the American bankers have not stood by 
interested, he perfected himself as an amateur me when I have presented to them some of the 
golfer of standing. He is an expert at tennis, also things that were developing—things very serious 
outstanding as a musician, particularly with the and very difficult, which they had to consider. 
violin. If you had not done that, I cannot conceive of 
When the time came for his retirement as an my having been able to continue. 


—~ 
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Cowley 


CHARLES PHELPS CUSHING 


Dividends from Double Cropping 


HAROLD SEVERSON 


mgING CoTTON is really getting the works down 

Mm in the fertile Coastal Bend section of 
South Texas. And large scale growers, once 
his loyal subjects, are not too interested 
in seeing him retain his throne. 

It’s all because of grain sorghums which rose to quick 
popularity with South Texas farmers about four or five 
years ago. Growers liked this crop because it could be 
planted and harvested with machinery, whereas cotton 
had to be picked by hand. During the war years, cotton 
pickers were relatively few in number and received al- 
most fabulous wages. Consequently, an ever growing 
number of farmers began turning to sorghums like 
Martin’s Combine Milo, Caprock, Plainsman and 
Hegari (pronounced high-gear down here) which could 
be harvested with huge combines. Last July, for ex- 
ample, combines from Kansas, the Dakotas and even 
Canada were kept busy for several weeks in South Texas 
before moving further north for the grain harvest. 

Grain sorghums have moved in to stay. County 
Agent R. R. Gibb of Sinton, in San Patricio County, 
shows that cotton acreages in his county have dropped 
from 115,000 acres in 1933 to 60,000 acres in 1946. Much 
of this decline may be attributed to AAA restrictions, 
but sorghums are also elbowing cotton aside. The 
Coastal Bend is no longer depending on cotton entirely 
for a cash crop, as County Agent Henry Alsmeyer of 
Corpus Christi says. Farmers now are planting either 
cotton or sorghums in the Spring and vegetables in the 


Winter. This system gives them three good cash crops 
under present conditions. 

South Texas farmers have a big advantage over grain 
sorghum producers in West Texas and elsewhere. Their 
crop can be planted around the 25th of February to the 
20th of March. The crop is usually ready to combine by 
June 20. The rainfall in the Coastal Bend is usually 
ample, averaging around 30 inches at Sinton, whereas 
in West Texas severe drouths often result in greatly re- 
duced yields. Moreover, the South Texas grain crops are 
marketed at least six weeks in advance of the western 
sorghums. 

“Sorghum growers in the South Plains country of 
West Texas really are handicapped,” says R. E. Karper, 
noted agronomist in charge of sorghum breeding at the 
Lubbock station of the Texas Agricultural Experiment 


Dr. Karper standing in a field of Martin’s Combine Milo 
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Station. Mr. Karper has helped in developing many new 
superior varieties of sorghums and is a large-scale farmer 
in his own right. 

“Up here we’re several weeks later in harvesting our 
crops than the growers around Taft or Sinton,” he said. 
“That means they get a better break in marketing their 
crops. Box cars are more plentiful and so are combines. 
Their crops are seldom hurt by drouths while we had 
plenty of trouble in that respect.” 

Martin’s Combine Milo, developed by W. P. Martin, 
a large-scale farmer operating near Lubbock, is the most 
popular sorghum variety grown in the Coastal Bend. 
County Agent Alsmeyer believes that Martin’s Combine 
was planted on about 95 per cent of the milo acreage. 
One of its main features is the fact that it can be reaped 
with huge combines due to its short and uniform stands. 
The combines cut off the heads, leaving a high stubble. 
When this is plowed under, it adds sorely needed humus 
to the clay-like soils of the Coastal Bend. 

Loading elevators, once as rare in the Coastal Bend 
country as silos in Baffin’s Bay, are now spotted all over 
Nueces and San Patricio County. Yields were exception- 
ally good this past Summer, largely due to rains coming 
at opportune moments. Bank deposits consequently 
soared to new marks with an estimated $25 million com- 
ing into the area because of the bonanza in grain sor- 
ghums. The sorghum-growing area centers around such 
towns as Robstown, Sinton, Beeville, Taft and Alice. 
It may be roughly bounded by Port Lavaca, west to 
Beeville, south to Alice, east to Kingsville and from 
there to Corpus Christi and so on to Port Lavaca, a 
coastal village. 

One of the main reasons for grain sorghum’s stampede 
to popularity has been the insistent demand by distill- 
eries and breweries. Martin’s Combine Milo is said to 
have a high alcoholic content which makes it suitable 
for their uses. When this demand slacks off, farmers 
probably will swing to other varieties better suited to 
feed purposes. 

Sorghum is only one of the cash crops which has helped 
to make Coastal Bend farmers among the wealthiest in 
the country. Climatic advantages enable them to grow 
two crops annually—cotton and sorghums in the hot 
summer months and vegetables during the warm, moist 
winter months. 

This section originally was colonized by Irish im- 
migrants who poured into the country around the time 
the Texans began battling for their independence from 
Mexico. The Irish found a flat, prairie-type of country 


Loading a hopper plane used for dusting vegetable fields near 
Sinton, Texas, with a DDT mixture 


County Agent Gibb in a cabbage field dusted with DDT 


with very fertile black soil. They speedily set to work 
building great cattle empires, for the prairie grasses 
furnished excellent grazing for the big herds of Long- 
horn cattle. Later they discovered record crops of 
cotton could be produced. Nueces County, which has 
Corpus Christi as its county seat, always has been a 
premier cotton county in Texas. During the past 25 
years, however, farmers discovered an unbeatable 
double-cropping system featuring vegetable production 
in the Fall and Winter and cotton and sorghum in the 
Summer. 

It’s small wonder that banks are bulging with cash in 
Corpus Christi, Sinton, Robstown, Taft, Beeville and 
other towns. Some of the bankers, like Jim Ballard of 
Beeville’s First National Bank, claim their vaults will 
have to be re-enforced. Bill Daimwood, head of Robs- 
town’s State National, still talks about the phenomenal 
speed of harvesting and the huge sums of money which 
poured into the bank. Another Robstown banker, Morris 
Gouger of the Robstown National, is doubtful whether 
or not deposits will ever equal those of 1946. 

Double cropping is big business in this South Texas 
country. Vegetables are planted in fields ranging from a 
half mile to a full mile in length. Growers do not bother 
about dusting their crops by conventional means. In- 
stead they contract with airplane dusters to protect 
their vegetables and cotton from insect pests or plant 
diseases. Swooping low over the fields, the little planes 
dip down to cover the plants, either ducking under tele- 
phone wires or soaring above them as their fancy dic- 
tates when they reach the end of the rows. Huge crews 
of laborers, mainly Mexicans (both “nationals” and 
American-born people of Mexican descent) are hired 
to pick the vegetables. Labor camps are established in 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 76) 


This machine cuts ensilage, chops it into small pieces, and loads 
. it on a truck for silo storage 
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County Banker 


An Eye-Opener on Country Banks’ U. 8. Bonds 


How can I improve the government bond investment policy of my bank? 


What are the most important factors for me to consider in order to 


accomplish this improvement? 


How does my investment policy compare with that of other banks? 


CLAUDE 


Mr. Pack, president of the Home State Bank, Kansas 
City, Kansas, is chairman of a special committee of the 
Country Bank Operations Commission which recently 
completed a study of government bond investment policies 
of country banks. Other members of this committee were 
R. L.: EBERHARDT, executive vice-president, Stockton 
Savings and Loan Bank, Stockton, California; DANIEL 
H. ERpDMAN, vice-president, Quakertown Trust Company, 
Quakertown, Pennsylvania; B. M. Harris, president, 
Yellowstone Bank, Columbus, Montana; F. R. RAntz, 
president, Elliott State Bank, Jacksonville, Illinois. 

Mr. Pack writes, “I would like to recognize the extensive 
work done by the research department of the Kansas City 
Federal Reserve Bank and the fine services which its 
officials have rendered to the Commission on Country 
Bank Operations in helping to complete this bond study.” 


questions above are some of those which the 
members of the Country Bank Operations Com- 
mission of the A.B.A. felt were vital to country 
bankers today. To provide these bankers with this in- 
formation, the Commission, at its spring meeting, de- 
cided to make a study of this subject. 

A questionnaire was sent to all member banks with 
total deposits of less than $7.5 million requesting this 
necessary investment information based on figures as of 
June 29, 1946. Of these banks, 4,545 returned completed 
reports indicating their interest and desire to take part 
in this program. During the past month all of these 
banks received individual reports, making it possible for 
them to compare their government bond investment 


policies with those of other banks locally, nationally and 
in four size groups. 

The Commission realized that the conditions relating 
to the investment of deposits by banks differed in many 
respects. Hence, it is recognized that no common yard- 
stick can be recommended with respect to investments 
or maturities. The objective, rather, has been to as- 
semble the information represented by this study and 
to report it to the participating banks in a form that 
will enable each to analyze its investment policies in 
comparison with policies of other banks in the same 
size group located in its own area as well as with policies 
of all participating banks in the country. 

The reports were published in the form of a four-page 
pamphlet, two pages being devoted to explanatory 
material and the other two pages showing a set of four 
comparative schedules. 

These schedules, showing the national averages for 
the 4,545 participating banks and a discussion of some 
of the important factors involved in the investment 
problem, are illustrated and briefly covered below. 

If your bank did not participate, sharpen your pencil 
and figure out its position on each of these schedules. 
Even though your bank may be in a larger size group 
than those covered, you will have a clearer, more under- 
standable picture of your own position than you had 
before making this analysis. 

Many will find the first schedule the most interesting. 
It should represent the results of a thorough study of the 
many points which must be considered in this problem. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 60) 
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YOUR OPPORTUNITY 


FOR NEW CUSTOMERS 


handed to you 
on a silver platter 


HE AMERICAN BANK CREDIT PLAN brings to your 

bank, through Dealers, the major share of the 
automobile time-sales business in your community. 
Six times as many cars are bought through Dealer 
time-sales plans as are purchased through any other 
financial arrangement. Here is consumer credit busi- 
ness made available to you in volume by this rapidly 
growing national Bank-Dealer plan. 


Through this ‘outstanding Plan, financial services 
for the Dealer are rendered by a Member Bank he 
knows . . . his hometown bank. The car buyer gets 


. dignified bank credit and con- 


siderate treatment, with nation-wide “Safe Travel” 


what he wants. . 


features. And these car buyers, brought to your bank 
by this Plan, are invaluable prospects for additional 
credit accommodations . . . for housing, durable prod- 
ucts, new enterprises. Dealer, car buyer and you bene- 


fit from this financial relationship that is “more than 
money can buy”. 

This Plan is Your Opportunity for new customers 
and for new business. 


OUTSTANDING SERVICES TO MEMBER BANKS 


Solicitation of Automobile Dealers by an experienced 
organization devoted exclusively to that purpose, 
resulting in acquisition by Member Banks of auto- 
mobile time-sales business in volume. 


Dependable and continuous insurance connections. 

Standardized factory wholesale procedure. 

Up-to-date techniques, systems and forms, including 
a complete operating Manual, plus assistance in 
installing a time-sales department. 

Training courses for Bank personnel. 

Centralized clearing house and consultation service. 

Advertising and sales promotion material. 


Promotion of Dealer good will by advertisements in 
national automotive publications. 


American Bank Credit Plan 


Sponsored by American Installment Credit Corporation 


420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


The foremost Bank-Dealer Plan in the automotive field offered exclusively through Dealers 
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However, this schedule reminds me of the last chapter 
of a story; in itself it is incomplete. 

Considerable variations among individual banks and 
among state groups were found in this schedule, these 
fluctuations being mostly in the ’53-’55 maturity group. 
For instance, in the eight states—New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, New York, Maryland, Delaware, Maine, New 
Hampshire, and Vermont—only about 25 per cent of the 
securities mature within 18 months while more than 14 
per cent run until after January 1, 1961. The predom- 
inantly agricultural states are at the opposite extreme in 
this respect: the averages for 19 such agricultural states 
being 54 per cent maturing within 18 months and 344 
per cent after January 1, 1961. In other states like Ohio, 
Illinois and Wisconsin, where agriculture and industry 
are both important, the figures are between these 
extremes. 

Next we come to the self-explanatory second sched- 
ule. For the purpose of this study, all bonds maturing 
after January 1, 1953, were included in the “longer- 
term” group. 

The capital-deposit ratio of any bank can be properly 
interpreted only in the light of other factors affecting 
the bank’s situation. One of these factors is the kind of 
portfolio held by the bank. In recent years, the large 
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increase in bank deposits and the decrease in the capital- 
deposit ratio of banks has been accompanied by greatly 
increased holdings of government securities relative to 
other assets. While this fact has reduced the amount of 
risk, there is yet an element of risk represented by bonds 
purchased at a high premium, which might have to be 
sold at a market loss. The third schedule is significant, 
in that it analyzes the amount of capital funds relative 
to all government security holdings, and relative to 
longer-term government security holdings. 

The last schedule, which points out the relationship 
between your large deposit customer and your invest- 
ment policy, has been the most helpful to us in the 
analysis of the investment policy of our bank. 

Here’s what we did in our bank and, indeed, it was an 
eye-opener. 

First, we had our bookkeepers make separate lists of 
the individual and commercial checking accounts and 
savings accounts with balances of $3,000 or more. The 
name of the depositor was placed in the first column and 
the balance ($3,000 or more) as of June 29, 1946, was 
inserted in the second column. In a third column were 
recorded the balances of accounts on our books Decem- 
ber 31, 1939—six and one-half years earlier. 

After this information was assembled by the book- 
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keepers, the officers analyzed it and were thus in a posi- 
tion to measure the degree of increase in this group of 
checking and savings accounts. Because most of the 
individuals and business firms comprising this list were 
personally known to the officers, it was not very difficult 
to set out in a fourth column an estimate of each ac- 
count’s vulnerability. 

Summarizing the increase in the checking accounts 
where balances amounted to $3,000 or more on June 29, 
1946, 7.7 per cent of the individual checking accounts 
controlled 69.8 per cent of the total dollar volume. Of the 
individual and commercial checking accounts totaling 
$3,000 or more on that date, 53 per cent were on our 
books December 31, 1939. During that period, these 
balances irtcreased 382 per cent. 

The increase in many of these accounts was much 
larger than the overall percentage, as the following illus- 
trations will indicate: The balance of a transfer and 
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Percentage of Total Deposits Invested in All 
. U. S. Securities 


Banks In 
Your State 


Percentage of Total Deposits Invested In 
U. S. Securities Maturing After Jan. 1, 1953 


Banks In 
Your State 


moving concern increased 10-fold; a manufacturer’s 
agent account 50-fold; a corner druggist about six times; 
several real estate agents or real estate concerns, 20 to 30 
times; several small retail furniture stores, 10 to 15 
times; neighborhood grocery stores from five to 10 
times and a small lumber yard about 10 times. 

The analysis of the savings accounts was similar in 
character, although the results were not quite as ex- 
treme. We learned that 40.2 per cent of the total dollar 
volume of the savings deposits was contained in 6.6 
per cent of the accounts. Only 31 per cent of the savings 
accounts ($3,000 or more) had balances six and one-half 
years before—December 31, 1939. Hence, 69 per cent of 
the current savings accounts in this group were owned 
by people who had opened them during the war years; 
these would include newcomers to the community. Of 
the 31 per cent of the savings accounts in this group that 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 141) 
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News for Country Bankers 


Merchandising . . Bank Operations . . . Legislation . . . Better Farming 


This selection of news for country bankers was compiled 
by Mary B. LEacu, of BANKING’s editorial staff. 


Agriecultural-Country Bank Commis- 
sions to Meet 


JHE two commissions of the American Bank- 

4| ers Association devoted exclusively to pro- 

motion of the welfare of country banks will 

hold their annual executive business ses- 

sions during November. The Agricultural 

Commission will meet at Louisville, Kentucky, on 

Thursday and Friday, November 14 and 15; and the 

Country Bank Operations Commission will hold its 

meeting at Mobile, Alabama, on Monday and Tuesday, 
November 18 and 19. 

Meeting with the Agricultural Commission in Louis- 
ville will be the Subcommittee on Agricultural Credit 
of the Committee on Federal Legislation. John N. Thom- 
son, vice-president and cashier of the Bank of Center- 
ville, South Dakota, is chairman of this subcommittee. 

Besides President C. W. Bailey, who will speak at 
both commission meetings, tentative program of speak- 
ers at the Agricultural Commission meeting will in- 
clude: Norman J. Wall, U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture; Darryl Francis, St. Louis Federal Reserve Bank; 
Dean T. P. Cooper, University of Kentucky; and Bank- 
ers Clyde D. Harris, Jesse W. Tapp, John N. Thomson, 
Oluf Gandred, John Crocker, W. W. Campbell, Warren 
Garst, Mark Eldridge, Murray Via, G. A. Young and 
Roger Branigan; and A. B. A. Executive Manager 
Harold Stonier. 

Presiding at the meeting of the Agricultural Com- 
mission at Louisville will be its new chairman, Charles 
T. O’Neill, who is also vice-president and trust officer 
of the National Bank and Trust Company, Charlottes- 
ville, Virginia. 

At the closing session of the Commission on Novem- 
ber 15, Chairman O’Neill will announce “A Program 
For Country Banks—1947,” which is to be formulated as 
a result of discussions during the two days. 

Presiding at the meeting of the Country Bank Opera- 
tions Commission on November 18 and 19 at Mobile, 
Alabama, will be its new chairman, Clyde D. Harris, 
who is also president of the First National Bank, Cape 
Girardeau, Missouri. 

Besides President Bailey, the Commission will be ad- 
dressed by C. T. O’Neill, chairman of the Agricultural 
Commission; John N. Thomson, Dr. Stonier, Haynes 
McFadden, publisher, Southern Banker, and secretary, 
Georgia Bankers Association. One of the most important 
discussions will be on country bank reserves, which have 
been understudy by aspecial committee forovertwo years. 
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At meeting of Agricultural Commission during the convention 
of the American Bankers Association in Chicago. Among those 
appearing in the picture, above, are: Ray M. Gidney, Cleveland; 
Otis A. Thompson, Norwich, New York; N. V. Torgerson, 
Adams, Minnesota; Warren Garst, Jefferson, [owa; Fred M. 
Bowman, Topeka, Kansas; W. W. Campbell, Forrest City, 
Arkansas; Ben DuBois, Souk Centre, Minnesota; and Floyd 


M. Call, New York 


Below, speakers’ table at the Agricultural Commission meeting 
— left to right, C. W. Bailey and A. G. Brown 


More “Five-Talent’’ Bankers, 
Bailey Geal 


“During the next 12 months I hope that, working to- 
gether, we will increase the usefulness of banking,” said 
C. W. Bailey, president of the American Bankers As- 
sociation at a recent meeting of the Nebraska Bankers 
Association in Lincoln. “To accomplish this, we must be 
like the servants in the Biblical story of the five talents.” 

After quoting Matthew 25:14-30, Mr. Bailey con- 
tinued: 

“Travel through many states has brought contact 
with a great variety of country bankers. There are those 
whose five talents have been carefully preserved, while 
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other five-talent bankers have added five more. The 
same is true of the two-talent tribe. Unfortunately, there 
are still a few one-talent holders who have very carefully 
encased that one talent in a napkin, and, while not 
buried, it is painfully near that end. 

“So it is our goal that 12 months hence this nation 
shall find a fully awakened banking structure, partic- 
ularly those banks that are rural, and that the standard 


At meeting of Country Bank Operations Commission during 
A.B.A. Convention in Chicago. Among those appearing in 
picture above are: Alonzo Petteys, Brush, Colorado; F. C. 
Forrest, Pullman, Washington; F. R. Rantz, Jacksonville, 
Illinois; Stanley A. Neilson, Gowanda, New York; R. L. 
Eberhardt, Stockton, California; R. B. Stewart, Yellow 
Springs, Ohio; B. M. Harris, Columbus, Montana; and H. 
Webb Madison, Bastrop, Louisiana 


Below, Country Bank Operations speakers—left to right, Claude 
F. Pack, K. J. McDonald, Clyde D. Harris, George Amy 


if 
mye 
method of computation of their talent possessions shall 
be that very commonly known expression of ‘five by 
five.’ 

“Out there in the country, absorbed in the pressure 
of daily duties, it is easy to overlook the ways in which 
your membership in the American Bankers Association 
can be made more profitable to you,” said President 
Bailey. “It will surprise you when you really become 
informed. In agriculture, country bank management, 
consumer credit, economic problems, fidelity bonds, 
advertising, education, trusts, public relations, service 
to war veterans, legislation, personnel problems, and a 
great variety of other helpful services, the field is fully 
covered by Association activities. We plan to bring all 
this closer to you.” 
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Mr. Bailey said that if a five-talent rural banker 
plans to give “evidence of faithful stewardship, with 
resultant increase, he must seek this accomplishment: 

“(1) A diversified and well-balanced farm program; 
(2) payment of the land mortgage debt; (3) setting up 
reserves of cash; (4) prevention of a farm land price 
boom; (5) conservation of the soil; and (6) education of 
the farmers of the future.” 


Agriculture Improves Financial 
Position 


Although the nation’s farmers used more bank credit 
during the past year than ever before, the aggregate of 
farm debt continues to decrease, according to A. G. 
Brown, deputy manager of the American Bankers As- 
sociation and director of its Agricultural Commission, 
in a report to the Commission at its recent meeting at 
the 72nd annual A.B.A. convention in Chicago. 

Quoting from results of a nationwide survey on bank 
agricultural credit services for 1945-1946 and from of- 
ficial figures from the Comptroller of the Currency 
and the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, Mr. 
Brown said that the financial position of agriculture is 
continuing to improve. While 2,532,150 farmers, or 
42.1 percent of the nation’s 6,011,394 farmers, borrowed 
a total of $3,488,562,000 during 1945, the outstanding 
volume on January 1, 1946, was only $1,873,735,000. 
The 13,000 banks in the United States which serve agri- 
culture had an additional $9,314,229,000 available for 
agricultural loans had there been a need for such loans. 

“These figures clearly reveal the ability of the banks 
to provide adequate credit to serve agriculture,” Mr. 
Brown asserted. 


Agricultural Commission Briefs 


“The Challenge of Tomorrow,” an analysis of the task 
to be done by country bankers in the years ahead, by 
C. W. Bailey, president of the American Bankers As- 
sociation and also of the First National Bank, Clarks- 
ville, Tennessee, has been printed in an eight-page folder 
and sent to all banks in the country by the Agricultural 
Commission. 

* * * 

Floyd M. Call, assistant to the director of the Agricul- 
tural Commission, represented the American Bankers 
Association at the national convention of the Future 
Farmers of America in Kansas City on October 21-24. 

* * * 

“The County Key Banker” is the title of a booklet 
which the Agricultural Commission plans to prepare for 
distribution to the 2,966 county key bankers through- 
out the country. This booklet will show the importance 
of the key banker to his bank and to agriculture and sug- 
gestions on how the key banker’s activities can be made 
more effective. 


**What Bankers Can Do About 
Soil Conservation”’ 


“Thousands of country banks are encouraging con- 
servation farming. They realize that, from the national 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 68) 
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‘Department—with Recordak 


you. can photograph all checks and every 
statement sent to depositors . . . keep these 


complete records on tamper-proof, substitu- 
tion-proof, extraction-proof Recordak micro- 
film. This protects the bank against fraud 

. enables employees to substantiate their 


handling of all items. 


These are not the only departments 
in your bank that will benefit from 
Recordak protection. Your special in- Savings Department — because of infre- 
terest, safe deposit, and mortgage de- quency of deposits and withdrawals, this is 
partments... they'll benefit, too. normally one of banking’s most vulnerable 

To see just how, write for a copy of departments. But it can be protected by pho- 
‘IN BANK AFTER BANK AFTER tographing ledgers regularly, with Recordak. 
BANK.” It is free. 

Recordak Corporation 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) ecmnenntes 
350 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. =SRECORDRK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 
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cost... RE(ORDAK 


Transit Department—if you handle transit Bond Department—by filing all bonds, 
items the low-cost Recordak way .. . as stock certificates, and other similar 
most leading banks do. . . neither you nor documents on Recordak microfilm be- 
your depositors need be inconvenienced — fore letting them leave your hands, you 
should checks be lost, stolen, or destroyed can safeguard your customers’ interests 
enroute. Since you photograph all checks be- ... your own, too! 

fore sending them on, you can get Recordak 

facsimiles . . . quickly. 


Mail this coupon 
for your 


Recordak Corporation 
350 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
Please send me the new book about Recordak, 


Trust Department— with Recordak, you can 
n “IN BANK AFTER BANK AFTER BANK.” 


photograph wills, mortgages, trust agree- 


ments, and other important customer rec- — 


ords. Nothing like Recordak microfilming 


for protection—and the cost is trifling! ae 


Street 


City 
originator of modern microfilming— 


and its application to banking systems State 
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e Masontown, Pa., site of 110 homes being built under the William C. Young. Contractor, Mellon-Stuart. This is the 
direction of the George C. Brown Co. of Pittsburgh. Architect, first in a series of the George C. Brown Company developments. 


G-E EQUIPPED HOMES 


* New owners are enthusiastic about better living, electrically. Mrs. E. C. Detisch, 
of 18 Cumberland Ave., Masontown, Pa., is especially proud of her G-E Dish- 
washer and Disposall. But, like other Masontown homemakers, she has found that 
all her G-E appliances— Range, Refrigerator, Steel Cabinets, Washer, and Water 
Heater—help make housework easier, living pleasanter, in her new all-electric home. 
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new homes 


BETTER 


ORIGAGE 


RISKS 7 


Here’s how the Housing Mortgage Corporation of Pittsburgh is protecting 


its investment with “Package Mortgages” 


At Masontown, Pa., new General Electric equipped Homes 
are selling for as little as $51 to $53 a month. 


Standard equipment in every home includes the all-electric 
kitchen with G-E Range, Refrigerator, Steel Cabinets, Dish- 
washer, and Disposall*, as well as a G-E Washer and Water 
Heater. 


And here is what C. G. McCaffrey, president of the Housing 


Mortgage Corporation, has to say about the financing of these 
homes: 


“This is the first time our company has entered into financ- 
ing a project where all the appliances are included with 
the house on a single ‘package mortgage.’ 


“These homes with G-E equipment cost the owner only 
about $3.00 a month more than the same homes would 
cost without any equipment. 


“We believe this is an excellent idea, and it will become 
our standard practice of financing in the future. For 
‘package mortgages’ protect the buyer’s financial stabil- 
ity .. . make him a better risk . . . make these homes a 
better investment for us!” 


In Pittsburgh, Denver, Kansas City, St. Louis—all across the 
country, new G-E equipped homes like these are going up. 
Homes designed for better living, electrically. 


And mortgage-lending institutions are protecting their in- 
vestment in such homes with “package mortgages.” 

If you are interested in home financing, you'll want to see 
the facts and figures about including appliances on the realty 
mortgage. Send today for your free copy of the G-E Booklet, 
Your New Home and Your Pocketbook. Write to G-E Home 
Bureau, General Electric Company, Bridgeport 2, Conn. 


® It costs no more to live better in 
those new homes, financed by the Hous- 
ing Mortgage Corporation of Pitts- 
burgh. Inclusion of G-E equipment in 
the mortgage makes only a minor differ- 
ence in the initial cost. Economical oper- 
ation and maintenance, and the long 
life of G-E appliances, more than offset 
the slight increase in monthly payments. 


THE APPLIANCES MOST WOMEN WANT MOST 
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or patriotic point of view, we must build rather than 
destroy the land which will be passed on to future genera- 
tions, and that from the banking point of view, con- 
servation farming is efficient and profitable,” says the 
Agricultural Commission of the American Bankers 
Association in the foreword to its forthcoming booklet, 
““What Bankers Can Do About Soil Conservation.” 

“On the other hand,” said the Commission, “ continu- 
ing erosion in predominately agricultural communities 
results in impoverished land and reduced production 
which in turn jeopardize buying power, financial worth, 
and volume of business. Conservation farming pays for 
its costs and leaves a margin of increased net income for 
the farmer. 

“Tn issuing this publication it is not the purpose of the 
American Bankers Association to add just another 
booklet to the list, but to answer some of the questions 
country banks want answered about the practical as- 
pects of soil conservation.” 

Chapter titles of the book reflect its content. They 
are: “What, Why, and How of Soil Conservation”’; 
“Making Equipment and Trained Personnel Available 
to the Farmer’’; “Questions Asked by Bankers About 
Soil Conservation Districts”; “What Banks Can Do 
About It—Developing Community Interest in Soil Con- 
servation’’; and “ Bank Loans for Soil Conservation.” 

Upon completion, copies of this booklet will be sent to 
all member banks. 


Soil Saver’”’ 


“The Soil Saver” is a unique bulletin prepared each 
month by the Extension Department of the University 
of Virginia and paid for and distributed to farmers in 
the Thomas Jefferson Soil Conservation District (Albe- 
marle, Fluvanna, Goochland, Louisa, and Nelson count- 
ies, Virginia) by the banks of that area. Through outline 
technique each of these bulletins develops a topic having 
to do with soil conservation. The main topic heads the 
bulletin and thereafter pertinent information is given 
in brief, punchline sentences. 

Some recent bulletins developed the idea that (1) 
a farm is a food-factory; (2) although Virginia is a land 
of plenty there are conditions badly needing correction; 
(3) Virginia woodlands are full of ghosts because of fire 
destruction to trees, wild game, top soil, homes, and 
forests; (4) poor land does not support good schools; 
and (5) a farmer should know his soils just as he knows 
his cattle. 

Another bulletin told a success story of farming, by 
contrasting ‘the old way” with “the conservation way.” 
And another is a dialogue between two neighbors, in 
which one acquaints the other with the facts about what 
it means to the farm to lose its topsoil. 

Perhaps the most unusual of the recent bulletins was 
the one published last May, which is based upon the 
Biblical record of the creation of the earth. It starts off 
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with 24-point boldface type stating: “In the Beginning 
God Created the Heaven and the Earth.” Under the 
statement, “And God Saw Everything That He Had 
Made And, Behold, It Was Very Good,” it quotes 
further from the account in Genesis of creation. 

A copy of this bulletin was sent recently by the 
Agricultural Commission to all county key bankers in 
the country, of whom there are 2,966, as an example of 
what one group of banks is doing to prevent and correct 
soil erosion. Many requests have been received by 
the issuing banks for additional copies of these bulletins. 

The banks participating in the distribution of ‘The 
Soil Saver,” are: Peoples National Bank, National Bank 
and Trust Company, and Citizens Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, Charlottesville; Bank of Louisa; Bank of Gooch- 
land; and First National Bank of Nelson, Lovington. 


Soil Management — Conservation 
Schools 


Ten one-day ‘Soil Management and Land Conserva- 
tion” schools were recently held in various sections of 
Iowa under the general sponsorship of the agricultural 
committee of the Iowa Bankers Association, the Ex- 
tension Service of the Iowa State College of Agriculture, 
the county extension director, district soil conserva- 
tionist and Soil Conservation Service. 

In preparation for the meetings, the Iowa Bankers 
Association sent concise program diagrams to member 
banks, giving all pertinent information with respect to 
the meetings, which are a revival of prewar “Farm 
Appraisal and Land Use Schools.’ 

Warren Garst, chairman, and K. J. McDonald, vice- 
chairman of the Iowa Bankers Association’s agricultural 
committee, had a prominent part in arranging these 
one-day schools and also participated in some of them. 
Mr. Garst is cashier, Home State Bank, Jefferson, and is 
chairman of the A.B.A. Agricultural Commission’s 
Committee on Youth Activities. Mr. McDonald is 
president, Iowa Trust and Savings Bank, Estherville, 
and is a member of the A.B.A.’s Executive Council. 


Farm Management-Credit Clinic 


The Committee on Agricultural Development and the 
officers of the Pennsylvania Bankers Association, in 
cooperation with the Pennsylvania State College of 


Meeting of the Agricultural Credits Committee of the Mis- 

souri Bankers Association. L. to r., Messrs. John Falloon, Lee 

Clair, Henry W. Hamilton, E. P. Neff, Willard A. Hawkins, 

MBA President C. Frank Knox, Carl H. Schupp, James W. 
Burch, R. E. Redman, and L. A. Mathews 


LALA LALA LALLA LA SALADS 
News for Country Bankers 
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Agriculture, will hold a two-day clinic on farm manage- 
ment and bank credit for agriculture at State College 
on November 21 and 22. 

This is to be a working conference for country banks 
in Pennsylvania having a special interest in studying 
farming conditions in the Keystone State and rendering 
improved service to their farm customers. Registration 
will be limited to one person from any association mem- 
ber bank. 


Bank Calis for More Farm Production 


The OLD PHOENIX NATIONAL BANK of Medina, Ohio, 
campaigning for greater farm production, presented a 
forthright case to local farmers recently. Pointing out, 
in a personal letter to area farmers, that land prices in 
Medina County have practically doubled in the past 
five or six years and might go higher, the bank said it 
must be assumed that eventually they would drop. 
Hence, the farmer wanting more land faces possible 
loss or serious depreciation on his purchase. 

As an alternative to more land, the bank recom- 
mended greater production through the use of lime and 
fertilizer. Citing yield records as a result of better soil 
management practices through the proper use of lime 
and fertilizer, the bank offered to supply the needed 
cash, with repayment arranged out of income. 

Throughout the campaign, the bank also urged farm- 
ers to call on the County Soil Conservation District 
office for latest information on soil treatment and adapt- 
able soil conservation practices. 

The bank’s direct mail campaign was supported by 
newspaper advertisements in the daily and farm press. 


Kentucky-Banker Field Days 


The Kentucky Bankers Association and the College 
of Agriculture of the University of Kentucky recently 
sponsored three meetings on the University of Kentucky 
experimental station grounds at Quicksand, Lexington 
and Princeton for the purpose of showing bankers 
and country bank customers some of the soil practices 
with which the University is experimenting, as well as 
viewing at first hand management problems generally. 


The Federal Reserve banks of Louisville and St. Louis were 
hosts at outdoor luncheons during the Kentucky field day 
meetings. Among those at the table in the foreground are 
A.B.A. President Bailey, Federal Reserve of St. Louis President 
Davis, Liberty National Bank and Trust Company Vice- 
president Dorsey, Dean Thomas P. Cooper, of the College of 
Agriculture, University of Kentucky, and Lincoln National 
Bank of Hodgenville Cashier Cole 


There were 62 in attendance at the Quicksand meet- 
ing, 200 at Lexington and 150 at Princeton. 

At the meetings, Ray M. Gidney, president, Federal 
Reserve Bank of Cleveland; Chester C. Davis, presi- 
dent, Federal Reserve Bank of St. Louis; Henry L. 
Donovan, president, University of Kentucky; Dean 
Thomas P. Cooper, of the College of Agriculture of the 
University of Kentucky, and C. W. Bailey, president of 
the American Bankers Association, were the principal 
speakers. William A. Hinton, chairman of the agricul- 
tural committee of the Kentucky Bankers Association, 
was chairman of the Quicksand and Lexington meet- 
ings, while F. A. Dorsey, past president and member of 
the agricultural committee of the Kentucky Bankers 
Association, presided at the Princeton meeting. Ralph 
Fontaine, secretary of the Kentucky Bankers Associa- 
tion, was also present at all three of the meetings, as 
was Walter A. Cole of Hodgenville, Kentucky, member 
of the agriculture committee of the Kentucky Bankers 
Association, who presented at each meeting the text of a 
resolution regarding the securing by the Kentucky 
Bankers Association of the services of a full-time agricul- 
ture expert. 

Inflated farm prices, farm debt liquidation, and 
banker service to farmers keynoted Mr. Bailey’s talks. 


Texas Bankers Act to Save Soil 


Speaking before an assemblage of 1,500 farmers, 
bankers, and businessmen, county agents, agricultural 
teachers and students, gathered in the school gym- 
nasium in Martindale, Texas, hybrid corn and cotton 
breeding center of Texas, O. Dooley Dawson, manager 
of the agricultural department of The Second National 
Bank of Houston, recently called upon the farmers, 
bankers, and businessmen of Texas to go into action at 
once to protect the wasting soils and hence the welfare 
of their state. 

As proof of the effects of poor soil on the welfare of the 
state, Mr. Dawson cited figures showing the shift of 
population from the blacklands (Dallas, Ft. Worth, San 
Antonio region) of Texas, to the south. In 1910, the 47 
counties composing the blacklands had 35.9 per cent of 
the population of Texas. In 1940, the percentage had 
dropped to 26.6 per cent. In the same period, South 
Texas jumped from 23.9 per cent in 1910 to 35.6 per cent 
of the state population. That shift, he said, was occa- 
sioned by a degeneration of the soils in the blacklands 
area. 

“The Second National Bank organized its agricul- 
tural department,” said Mr. Dawson, “to galvanize the 
businessmen to action. Farming is big business today, 
and we need to apply some of the management methods 
that business uses. You’ve got to sell soil conservation. 
When you stop to think that the average age of Texas 
farmers is 50, that our young boys and girls are moving 
to the cities rather than staying on the farms where 
their energies and intelligence are needed, it’s time we 
did something.” 

Preceding Mr. Dawson, the two local county agents 
interviewed farmers in the near-by region to prove from 
practical experience the effects of soil conservation. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 116) 
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Banks Help Honor Soil Conservationist 


GORDON WEBB 


The author is the head of the Current Information Sec- 
tion, Regional Division of Information, Soil Conservation 
Service, Spartanburg. Mr. WEBB contributed “All Busi- 
ness Depends on Topsoil” to BANKING’S August 1946 issue. 


=\ADESBORO, historic North Carolina town, 

iS 2 was in the national spotlight recently for 

i | the first time since 1899 when it was in the 

center of a solar eclipse which brought 

scientists by special train to study the 

nc This time the town, with help from 15 

banks in the Brown Creek Soil Conservation District, 

turned the beam on itself by honoring its most famous 
living son, Hugh Hammond Bennett. 

Planned as a local celebration dedicated to Dr. 
Bennett, chief of the Soil Conservation Service and na- 
tive of a Gould’s Fork farm near Wadesboro, the event 
soon became statewide and nationwide. Brown Creek 
District, formed by vote of landowners in 1937, is the 
oldest of more than 1,650 districts throughout the na- 
tion. 

Rarely does a North Carolina governor issue a procla- 
mation honoring a living Tar Heel, but at the suggestion 
of Brown Creek Soil Conservation District Chairman 
Joe M. Liles, Dr. Bennett’s friend from boyhood farm 
days, Governor Gregg Cherry proclaimed September 9 
Hugh Bennett Soil Conservation Day throughout the 
state. 

In their early discussions of the occasion, the su- 
pervisors decided it offered an opportunity to publish 
an easy-to-read pictorial bulletin explaining the help 
the district is giving to farmers. But the supervisors had 
no funds for this purpose, and Mr. Liles turned to bank- 
ers in the five-county district. 

The result was a 24-page publication dedicated to Dr. 
Bennett and distributed to more than 600 farmers and 
businessmen who gathered in Wadesboro for the cele- 
bration. Beneath a picture used inside the booklet of a 
farmer making a bank deposit, the supervisors said 
“thanks” to the bankers in this way: 

“Our bankers know that our land, like our money, must 
be used wisely, and never wasted. They know that in order 


Farmer Liles and Banker Lockhart in a kudzu meadow 


‘Mayor Andes, right, of Wadesboro, presenting the city’s two- 
foot-long key to Soil Conservation Chief Bennett, left, while 
Attorney Taylor, center, looks on 


for their stockholders to prosper, business generally must 
thrive. They recognize also that all of us depend upon wise 
use of the land for our prosperity and well being.” 
Listed were these 15 North Carolina banks: The Bank 
of Wadesboro; First National Bank, Wadesboro; Bank 
of Morven; the Bank of Anson, Ansonville; 


Bank of 
Peachland; Bank of Montgomery, Troy; Bank of Mount 
Gilead; Bank of Candor; Bank of Biscoe; Farmers and 
Merchants Bank, Rockingham; First National Bank, 
Albemarle; Cabarrus Bank & Trust Company, Albe- 
marle; American Bank & Trust Company, Monroe; 
Marshville Bank & Trust Company; and State Bank of 
Wingate. 

President W. H. Neal, of the North Carolina Bankers 
Association, Winston-Salem, designated Cashier Adam 
Lockhart of the Bank of Wadesboro to represent the 
association at the Hugh Bennett celebration. Mr. 
Lockhart, a member of the association’s agricultural 
committee, is a vigorous backer of the soil conservation 
district’s work. Some of the outstanding soil conserva- 
tion practices seen during the afternoon tour around 
Wadesboro were on Mr. Lockhart’s land, where fine 
registered Jerseys grazed improved pasture. Lockhart 
also has one of North Carolina’s leading herds of regis- 
tered Herefords. 

Seldom does a man receive greater acclaim from his 
home people than did Dr. Bennett at Wadesboro. 
He rode in an open automobile through flag-lined 
streets to the Anson County court house where, beneath 
a huge ‘Welcome Hugh” sign, he received a key to the 
city from Mayor G. E. Andes. Resolutions from the 
county and city commissioners lauding his pioneering 
soil conservation work were read by H. P. Taylor, 
master of ceremonies and Wadesboro attorney. 

From this welcome on the courthouse steps, Dr. 
Bennett went to a joint Civitan-Rotary luncheon for 
further honors. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 72) 
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AMERICA PROGRESSES 
THROUGH CONSTRUCTION 


Modern Highways Serve the Public 


Better Than Ever Before 


ODERN highways handle greater volumes of 

traffic at higher speeds with greater safety. 

Methods developed by the construction industry 
have made these improvements possible. 

In the twenties, for example (see small insert 
above of 1920 highway), highway engineers 
designed roads with 16-foot pavements which 
required only about 3,000 cubic yards of excava- 
tion per mile. Safety at greater speeds today usually 
requires 24-foot pavements for two lanes, 


and earth-moving has increased 20 to 30 


times. Improved methods have made possible 
wider and heavier pavement, fewer and lower 
grades, fewer and broader curves, and more 
structures to ease the flow of traffic. 

Today the public is served better than ever 
before by its new highways. Developing the effi- 
ciency and economy from which the public bene- 
fits is one of the functions of the construction 
industry. Highway contractors of skill, integrity 

and responsibility are identified by the 
A.G.C. emblem. 


This advertisement is No. 9 of this series 


THE ASSOCIATED GENERAL CONTRACTORS of AMERICA, Inc. 


Ninety-Seven Branches and Chapters Throughout America 
National Headquarters— Munsey Building, Washington 4, D. C. 


SKILL, ENTEGRITY AND RESPONSIBILITY IN CONSTRUCTION OF BUILDINGS, HIGHWAYS, RAILROADS, AIRPORTS AND PUBLIC WORKS 
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Sammy, the stamp snitcher, 


hates to buy, likes to borrow his stamps. 
A Postage Meter is bad news for Sammy, good news for 
folks who handle bank mail—and bankers who pay the 
postage bills! Because a Postage Meter does away with 
adhesive stamps . . . prints postage as needed, directly on the 
envelope . . . seals the flap at the same time . . . far faster 
than you can stick on stamps by hand! .. . Prints dated 
postmark, which helps your metered mail move 

faster in the postoffice; prints your advertisement on 

the envelope too, if you like . . . Postage always protected, 
automatically counted . . . So convenient, time saving, 
useful, even a small bank can afford a Pitney-Bowes 

Postage Meter! Call the nearest Pitney-Bowes 
office, or write for an illustrated booklet. 


= PITNEY-BOWES Postage Meter 


ITNEY-BowEs, INc., 3707 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 


Originators of Metered Mail. Largest makers of postage meters 
— Offices in 59 principal cities of the United States and Canada 
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Banks Help Honor 
Soil Conservationist 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 7()) 


“T am accepting in the fullest per- 
sonal sense this interest of yours and 
your kindness and hospitality, even 
though actually—and properly—you 
are paying tribute to a movement,” Dr, 
Bennett said. 

“Only a few years ago,”’ the chief soil 
conservationist said, “there was so 
little interest in soil conservation that 
I never dreamed I would live to see 


_ the progress that’s been made today. 


“We have moved ahead in the United 


| States from the unenviable position of 


wasting our basic resource of productive 
land at a faster pace than any nation 
or race that we know about, civilized 
or barbaric, up to the position of world 
leadership in the field of soil and water 
conservation. 

“Don’t misunderstand me,”’ he cau- 
tioned. “We are not at all satisfied 
with present progress; we are still 
losing every year something like 500,000 
acres of cropland by unnecessary soil 
erosion. 

“But—and this is important—we 
do have a going program and we have 
learned a great deal about how to get 
the job done. The trail has been blazed; 
we are on the way. Last year, for ex- 
ample, we did more conservation work 
than in any previous year, even with 
shortages of technicians, machinery, 


| and so on. This year our goal is to double 
| last year’s output; the prospect for that 


looks good. And then, next year, we 
are going to do our best to double that 


| accomplishment again. If we can do 


that—and I think we can—we really 
will be getting along with the prodigious 
job of safeguarding more than 700 
million acres of crop, grazing, and other 
kinds of land needing protection.” 

Interest and action in soil conserva- 
tion in the Brown Creek Soil Conserva- 
tion District were greatly stimulated 
by the Hugh Bennett Soil Conservation 
Day, said Chairman Liles at the con- 
clusion of the program. 

“And,” he added, “we are grateful 
to our bankers for helping us put on this 
celebration.” 

As for Bank Cashier-Soil .Conserva- 
tionist Lockhart—well, he has just 
ordered grass and clover seed enough to 
plant 200 additional acres of improved, 
soil-holding pastures for his dairy and 
beef herds. 
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Well Planned Working Quarters II 


JOSEPH C. WILKINSON 


In October BANKING the author described two bank 
modernization jobs and the considerations behind the plan 
and design in each case. Here he describes a still different 
set of problems. MR. WILKINSON was one of the organ- 
izers of the bank of which he is now president, the Upper 
Darby (Pa.) National Bank, and he has also, for the 
past 25 years, specialized in the modernization and in- 
stallation of bank fixtures and equipment, through his 
company, the Wilkinson Equipment Co. 


floor plan of the First National Bank and Trust 
Company of Woodbury, N. J., again reflects 
changes in bank layout over a period of a few 
years. The narrow side lobby, the rear offices, and the 
few wickets were considered adequate when the building 
was erected 20 years ago, and bank deposits totaled 
$1,900,000. Now, quadrupled deposits and accounts 
require more tellers’ windows and officers’ quarters. 
Woodbury, a New Jersey suburb of Philadelphia, has 


a population of 8,500. This bank carries the usual group 
of home accounts and local business accounts, with 
little industrial business. 

The new center lobby layout, as shown, probably is 
the most efficient design for the medium-size bank. It 
presents an open view to the customer entering the 
bank, who may walk directly to any officer’s desk, or 
to his teller’s window. Officers’ spaces, on both sides of 
the front entrance, afford a complete view of the bank- 
ing floor. Two center check desks, toward the front, 
leave more lobby room at the main tellers’ position. 

A wider public space is desirable and probably neces- 
sary for banks with heavy payroll and check-cashing 
traffic. The larger number of tellers, however, permits 
this bank to handle the load adequately, and to keep 
lobby traffic moving. Any bank with a building width 
of 32 feet or more, preferably 35 to 40 feet, will find 
the center lobby design efficient, friendly, and inviting 
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Real Estate Loans 
in Rising Market 


institutions are confronted 
today with two key questions in re. 
gard to their real estate loans, according 
to Dr. Homer Hoyt, division of research 
and statistics, Federal Deposit Insur- 
ance Corporation. First, to what extent 
has the recent rise in real estate prices 
increased the margin of security of 
existing loans on different types of 


farm and city real estate. Second, what eal 
is the risk of default in the case of new tamil 
loans now being made to finance pur. 

chases of homes or apartments at cur- WY ¢ 
rent market prices. 

A single answer to each of these ques- Th 
tions cannot be given, according to Dr. & the n 
Hoyt, because a rise in the general level  adeq 
of prices does not affect all types of & the r 
real estate uniformly. The income and § {mil 
the net return of each type of urban real mode 
estate vary, and broad generalizations § Nati 
covering all types of real estate in all J point 
parts of the country are dangerous; but & tion. 
there are certain national forces which W 
have affected the values and the mort- & and, 
gage loans of practically all the millions 9 gud 
of parcels of real estate in the United & the, 
States. stan 

buile 
Rear estate mortgage loans are loans 
that are frequently made for periods of § tive 
from 10 to 35 years. It is necessary to § Chay 
consider not merely the bright outlook @ “wy 
for the next four or five years, but also Bode 
the long term prospects. “He 

It must be realized that a production “Ww 


boom in the next few years will be kept 
going not only by the great deferred de- 
mand for goods on which production 
was stopped during the war, but also by 
the peak in the numbers of young per- 
sons reaching military or marriageable 
age. We are receiving the impact of 
demand for new households that re- 
sulted from the high birth rate prior to 
1929. Beginning in 1950 or 1951, how- 
ever, not only will the deferred demand 
for goods be largely satisfied, but there 
will be a sharp falling off in the age 
group from 18 to 24 as a result of the 
low birth rate of the 1930’s.. At that 
time, it is possible if not probable that 
there will be some recession in the gen- 
eral level of business activity which will 
adversely affect real estate values. 
The prices of homes cannot be per- 
manently maintained at a level much 
more than two and a half times the an- 
nual income of the families living 1 
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News... 


those homes. The $4,000 credit ex- 
tended by the GI Bill of Rights, the 
lowering of the down payment on 
homes, the lengthening of the amortiza- 
tion period may well cause thousands of 
yeterans to buy homes at higher prices 
than they can afford, with the result 
that there will later be either wholesale 
defaults or a demand for a moratorium 
on veterans’ obligations. Hence, ac- 
cording to Dr. Hoyt, there is a consid- 
erable element of risk in loans on single 
family homes made at current prices. 


“Your Building Code” 


The present housing crisis points to 
the necessity of lowering costs so that 
adequate homes can be brought within 
the reach of more and more American 
families. One important road is the 
modernization of building codes, the 
National Committee on Housing, Inc., 
pointed out in announcing the publica- 
tion of its study, “‘ Your Building Code.” 

Written by Miles L. Colean, housing 
and community planning authority, the 
study is in popular form to encourage 
the widest possible interest and under- 
standing. It explains what the local 
building code is, how it works, and what 
citizens can do to make it more effec- 
tive and helpful to the community. 
Chapters discuss such subjects as 


“What is the matter with building — 


codes?”’, “Six building code problems,” 
“How codes may be improved,” and 
“What can be done now.” 


-WARREN 
EVANS 


“There’s that nearsighted Mr. Hemsley: 
fouling things up again.” 
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‘ECURITY- FIRST 
J \ATIONAL BANK 


OF LOS ANGELES 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
September 30, 1946 


RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks . 
U. S. Government Securities . 
State and Municipal Securities 
Other Bonds and Securities 
Loans and Discounts 
Customers’ Liability under Acceptances and L/C . 
Vaults, Furniture and Fixtures 1,064,621.90 
LIABILITIES 


Surplus. 26,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits 23,500,000.00 $ 73,500,000.00 
Reserves for Contingencies, Interest, Taxes, Dividends 14,797,122.89 
Interest Collected — Unearned 932,982.49 
Acceptances and Letters of Credit Liability 2,548,702.63 
Deposits —Time . ae . $ 609,036,585.88 
—Demand. ... . ._ 1,035,660,480.97 1,644,697,066.85 


$ 307,942,789.45 


. $1,116,197,299.89 
34,953,683.11 
10,185,448.97 —_1,161,336,431.97 


253,949,789.59 
4,608,811.95 
2,540,102.63 
4,876,487.08 


United States Government and other securities carried at $140,087,931.51 are pledged 
to secure U. S. Government War Loan Deposits of $99,875,816.11 and other public 
funds and trust deposits and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


MANAGING COMMITTEE 
J. F. SARTORI 
Chairman Board of Directors 


GEORGE M. WALLACE JAMES E. SHELTON 
President Chairman Executive Committee 


L. W. CRAIG CHESTER A. RUDE 
Vice President Vice President 


C. T. WIENKE 
Vice President 
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Dividends from 
Double Cropping 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 57) 


the outskirts of large towns to provide 
a reservoir of workers. It’s easy for a 
migrant worker and his large family to 
make almost fabulous wages in South 
Texas fields. Some families make as 
much as $100 to $150 weekly, depend. 
ing on the number of children who 
make good hands. It’s no wonder that 
money flows when the workers pour into 
the small towns of San Patricio County 
and Nueces to buy food, clothing, ete. 

The double-cropping system origi 
nated in the irrigated section of Texas’ 
Winter Garden and the lower Rio 
Grande Valley. 

R. R. Gibb of Sinton, San Patricio 
County agricultural agent, estimates 
from 65,000 to 70,000 acres were planted 
in his county alone last Winter. These 
acreages include 13,000 in onions, 9,000 
in radishes, 13,000 in spinach, about 
9,000 in carrots, 7,000 in beets, 4,000 
in cabbage, 4,000 in broccoli, 6,000 in 
turnips and parsley, and a scattering of 
other vegetables. 

The majority of this acreage is 
planted in September, with plantings 
continuing all through the Fall and into 
January. Fall rains start coming in 
September to start the crops on their 
way, and keep on coming through 
December and January. 

Vegetable growing is a gamble, ac 
cording to the majority of growers. 
Marketing conditions are so uncertain 
that about 50 percent of the acreage is 
annually plowed under. 


Wars two crops coming off the land 
in a single year, the question of 
soil fertility depletion may be raised. 
County Agent Gibb answers this by 
pointing out the soil is of the Victoria 
Clay type, a heavy, black, fertile soil 
which is about eight to ten feet deep all 
over the area. Because of its clay-like 
characteristics, this soil cracks badly 
during prolonged dry weather. When 
a heavy rain comes, the soil is washed 
down into the cracks and quickly seals 
them shut. Because the land is almost as 
level as a billiard table, there is very 
little erosion. In this way, there 1s 4 
constant turnover of the topsoil. Some 
fertility loss has been noted, however, 
because of intensive land use. 
Humus is kept in the soil by turning 
under residue from the grain and cotton. 
“It’s a gold mine,” says Mr. Gibb. 


. “Everybody benefits: farmer, worker 


and businessman.” 
BANKING 
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“When increased business caused 
us to relocate our quarters, we engaged 
your ability and reputation as America’s 
most experienced bank designers. Your 
scientific interpretation of vital banking 
appointments, the functional beauty of 
your architectural treatments have more 


than confirmed our confidence in you.” 
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WILLIAM GEORGE BRUCE, PREs. 
AMERICAN STATE BANK=—MILWAUKEE. WISCONSIN 


CAPITAL FUNDS: $1,027,000 © RESOURCES: $14,290,000 


Equipment Corporeition 


NINTH & SIDNEY STS. ST. LOUIS 4, MO., U.S.A. 
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LANNING a factory, office building, ware- 
: house, hotel, theatre, hospital, clubhouse, a 
gs large residence, or some other project? If you 
are, then you are doubtless aware of the difficul- 
ties caused by scarcities, priorities and strikes. 

But are you mindful of the other risks‘of non-completion or loss, 
such as a contractor’s possible default, or failure to pay for labor 
and materials? 

There’s an inexpensive safeguard against these threats of loss and 
that’s our new, simplified CONTRACT PERFORMANCE and PAYMENT 
Bonps. 

Under the new and broader CONTRACT PERFORMANCE Bonn, if 
your contractor defaults others will be brought in to complete the 
job and, if necessary, funds will be made available for this purpose. 
Under the new PAYMENT BOND your building will be completed 
free of liens . . . subcontractors and material suppliers are assured of 
payment. 

Both of these modern instruments of protection, designed espe- 
cially for private owners, are available through any agent of our 
companies or your insurance broker, and at surprisingly low cost. 
The time to arrange for them is before the contract is awarded. 

More than 60 years’ experience in writing Contract Bonds. We 
are headquarters also for Public Liability, Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion and Contractors’ Equipment Floater policies. 


AMERICAN SURETY. COMPANY | 
NEW YORK — COMPANY 


“Hoosier Bankers 


Go to War” 


Indiana Bankers Association 
recently presented: to the Indiana 
War History Commission a scrapbook 
depicting what bankers have done dur. 
ing the war to sell war bonds. The book 
was developed originally for the purpose 
of stimulating war bond sales. 

Sponsored jointly by the Indiana 
War Finance Committee and the Indi 
ana Bankers Association, the book was 
displayed at all regional meetings of the 
association held in the Fall of 1945, 
where it aroused great interest. 

The 100-page, 36 x 24” scrapbook en- 
titled “Hoosier Bankers Go to War,” 
presented a graphic story of “the great- 
est sales job ever done by banking.” 

In preparing the scrapbook the asso- 
ciation mailed bulletins to Indiana 
banks requesting them to send in copies 
of newspaper advertising used in war 
bond drives, letters to depositors and 
customers, and any photographs used 
in the bank lobbies depicting phases of 
the war. Many Indiana banks displayed 
various equipment used in the war, 
such as guns, shells, motors, etc., and 
many decorated their banks quite lav- 
ishly during the war bond drives. Pic- 
tures taken of the displays were sub- 
mitted for the scrapbook. 


Inctupep in the picture story were 
photographs of the presidents of the 
state association during the war yeats, 
who also served as chairmen of the In- 
diana War Finance Division of the War 
Finance Committee: 1943, Arch C. Voris, 
president, Citizens National Bank, Bed- 
ford; 1944, Burr S. Swezey, president, 
Lafayette National Bank, Lafayette; 
1945, Otto N. Frenzel, president, Mer- 
chants National Bank, Indianapolis; 
1945, J. O. Sanders, president, First 
National Bank, Huntington; and 1946, 
Charles H. Buesching, president, Lin- 
coln National Bank & Trust Company, 
Fort Wayne. Mr. Sanders died while 
serving as president of the association. 

The scrapbook also contained a pic- 
ture of Eugene C. Pulliam, a prominent 
radio and newspaper man in Indiana 
and chairman of the Indiana War Fi- 
nance Committee during all the drives. 
Mr. Pulliam is owner and president of 
radio station WIRE in Indianapolis 
and owner and president of the Star 
Publishing Company, publishers of 
newspapers in Indianapolis, Muncie, 


| Huntington, Lebanon and Vincennes. 
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An American Home 

Bank Diorama... 

IU To Attract New 
Home Loan Customers 


This attractive diorama, made in a convenient size for 
display in a window or on a small table in your lobby, 
is available to banks free of charge for a period of one 
month. 

The Diorama features twelve illuminated Koda- 
chromes of home interiors and exteriors, and outlines 
the essential steps in home planning (Step No.1 is“Con- 
sult Your Bank”). To help build up your own mailing 
list of home financing prospects, cards for customers to 
fill out and leave with you are included in the diorama. 

This unit is shipped to you in one complete piece— 
all you do is remove it from its case, plug it in your 
electrical outlet, and it immediately starts to work. The 
only expense involved for you, is the very nominal one 
of expressing the diorama to another bank after your 
month is up. 

Banks throughout the country have written enthusi- 


astic comments about the valuable service The Amer- 
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ican Home diorama has rendered: 

“We find considerable interest in this window 
(containing Diorama) which is producing com- 
ments and inquiries,” says one bank. 

“This display was a very high type advertising 
medium for the period we had it in our lobby,” 
says another. 

“We believe it improved our position as a coun- 
selor to home builders and prospective borrowers,” 
says a third. 


W vile lo 


would like to exhibit the diorama, and we will let you 


indicating what month you 


know immediately how soon. you can expect to receive 
it. Address your request to: 

The American Home Magazine, Bank Educa- 
tional Dept., 444 Madison Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 
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Bank’s Liability for Payment 
of a Forged Check 


Q. Where it has been established that 
a bank has paid a depositor’s check on 
which the depositor’s signature was forged, 
must the bank first show its freedom from 
negligence in paying the forged check 
before it can show that the depositor was 
negligent in failing to examine cancelled 
vouchers and statements and failing to 
report discrepancies to the bank? 


A. Yes. In the absence of contract 
limitation, the bank’s freedom from 
negligence is a preliminary fact to be 
determined before the bank has the 
right to show that the depositor was 
negligent. In other words, the burden of 
proof is on the bank not only to show 
that it was not negligent, but also to 
show that the depositor was negligent 
in failing to examine returned bank 
statements and to report errors within 
a reasonable time —(R. H. Kimball, 
Inc. v0. Rhode Island State Hospital 
National Bank (1946) 48 Ail. (2) 420.) 

In this case the bank was authorized 
to pay and to charge to the corporation’s 
account only those checks which were 
signed for the corporation by either 
Howard Kimball, its president and 
treasurer, or Gladys Kimball, its vice- 
president. Two signature cards, bearing 
the authorized signatures of these offi- 
cers, were at all times in possession of 
the bank, one being kept in the teller’s 
cage and the other in the bookkeeping 
department of the main bank. Prior to 
his employment by Kimball, Inc., An- 
derson, who admittedly forged 93 Kim- 
ball, Inc. checks totaling $61,646, had 
worked as a register clerk at the main 
office of the bank where he became 
acquainted with some of its tellers. 
Later, he was employed by Kimball, 
Inc. as its bookkeeper and office man- 
ager. His duties included the keeping of 
all records and books of account; mak- 
ing deposits of incoming checks; making 
out all Kimball, Inc., checks with the 
exception of the signatures, which were 
added by the president and treasurer 


or the vice-president; making cash with- 
drawals, on properly signed checks, for 
payroll and petty cash purposes; re- 
ceiving from the bank monthly state- 
ments and cancelled checks and recon- 
ciling them with the corporation’s rec- 
ords and books, subject to monthly 
supervision by independent account- 
ants. 

All of the 93 frauds involved in this 
case were accomplished. in the same 
way, that is, by Anderson’s obtaining 
cash from the bank on withdrawal 
checks which he had made out on 
Kimball’s regular printed checks and 
which were made payable to the bank; 
but on each of these checks the name 
“Gladys Kimball” appearing under the 
printed name, R. H. Kimball, Inc., was 
forged by Anderson. These checks were 
all cashed by him at the main office of 
the bank, although withdrawal checks 
for payroll and legitimate purposes were 
usually presented to the bank’s branch 
which was located near the Kimball 
office. 


Tue bank had an established system 
for examining depositors’ checks. The 
tellers were expected to have, from 
study and experience, a knowledge of 
the signature of each depositor and were 
expected to examine each check, when 
presented, to determine the authentic- 
ity of the signature. This was done by 
comparing the signature on each check 
with the teller’s or clerk’s “mental 
picture” of that depositor’s signature. 
At least five persons, including tellers 
and clerks in the bookkeeping depart- 
ment, were expected to make similar 
examinations of all checks of a depositor 
before actually charging the depositor’s 
account, and any doubtful check was 
supposed to be brought to the attention 
of a superior officer in that department. 
Many doubtful checks of other de- 
positors were thus referred to and passed 
upon by that officer during the period 
in question, but none of these 93 checks 
was ever questioned by any of-the tell- 
ers, clerks, or officers of the bank. 


ii 


There was no evidence that any teller, 
clerk or officer ever used Kimball’s 
signature card by which to verify the 
signature on any of these forged checks; 
nor was there any evidence that any 
of the 93 checks was actually and in- 
dividually inspected according to the 
bank’s system. Apparently the char- 
acter of the forged signatures and, in- 
ferentially, the teller’s confidence in 
Anderson entered into the composite 
mental picture which was used as a 
standard in passing upon the signatures 
on the forged checks. 

Kimball’s bookkeeping system called 
for pads of blank checks, without stubs, 
which were numbered serially and on 
which was also printed the name R. H. 
Kimball, Inc. These pads of numbered 
checks were furnished by the bank. 
Kimball used a loose-leaf cash bock as 
part of the bookkeeping system that 
was installed for it by the accountants. 
This cash book also served the purpose 
of ordinary check stubs, and therein was 
listed in numerical order every legiti- 
mate check that was drawn. The checks 
themselves, even if voided for any 
reason, were all kept and, with the 
cash book, were examined monthly by 
a firm of independent accountants. 


Tae method pursued by Anderson 
to deceive the bank and to conceal his 
frauds from Kimball, Inc., and the 
accountants was complicated, but, briefly, 
it was as follows: Anderson, when need- 
ing money, would segregate certain of 
the incoming checks on Kimball’s ac- 
counts receivable and would withhold 
them from his regular deposit in the 
branch office of the bank. He would 
later make a separate deposit of these 
checks in the main office of the bank, 
using a duplicate deposit slip which he 
would later conceal and destroy. Si- 
multaneously with the deposit, or about 
the same time, he would cash a forged 
check payable to the bank in the 
amount of such deposit. The check used 
would be taken from the last part of 
the pad because its serial number would 
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not be required for current legitimate 
ses. At the end of the month, when 
he received Kimball’s bank statement 
and cancelled checks, he would destroy 
the forged checks, erase the figures 
showing the special deposit and cor- 
responding withdrawal, and then erase 
and change the totals of deposits and 
withdrawals on the statement, so that 
the bank’s statement and balance ap- 
ed to agree with balances on the 
Kimball, Inc., books. 

No forged check was ever entered in 
the cash book. All checks listed were 
legitimate and always in numerical 
sequence. When the numbers on legiti- 
mate checks were getting close to the 
numbers on the checks previously used 
in his forgeries, he would request the 
bank to issue a new pad of checks, 
beginning with a numbered check, fol- 
lowed by others, which would duplicate 
the numbered checks that he had al- 
ready used in his forgeries. The bank 
ordered and issued such checks. These 
new checks, thus duplicating numbers 
en the forged checks, were then used by 
Andersen for legitimate purposes. They 
were entered in the proper sequence so 
that entries in the cash book and the 
cancelled checks were apparently regu- 
lar and always available to the account- 
ants upon their monthly examinations. 
There was never any erasure or break 
in the sequence or in the listings of the 
legitimate cancelled checks or in the 
totals of the checks in the cash book. 
However, by constant manipulation of 
other records of sales, accounts re- 
ceivable, deposits and inventory, Ander- 
son was able to keep his accounts in 
apparent good order and to conceal his 
forgeries. 


Urow learning of the forgeries, Kim- 
ball, Inc., brought an action in contract 
against the bank to recover the amount 
of the forged checks. As a defense, the 
bank contended that a depositor who 
has failed to examine cancelled vouch- 
ers and statements duly returned to it 
by its bank and to report to the bank 
all discrepancies there shown, cannot 
recover in the absence of negligence on 
the part of the bank.. The bank argued 
that it had affirmatively proven that 
it was free of any negligence in per- 
forming its duty; that Kimball, Inc., was 
chargeable with notice of what an 
honest employee would have learned 
from an examination of the returned 
statements and vouchers and therefore 
was guilty of negligence in performing 
its duty; and that such negligence was 
the sole proximate cause. of the loss 
that was involved. 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 82) 
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FRIDEN...the ultimate in Calculators. 
It is easy for you to become a master 

in Figure Work, using the many exclu- 
sive features embodied in this calculating 
device. Speak with your local Friden 
Representative, learn why deliveries must 


be anticipated...then order Today! 


Friden Mechanical 

and Instructional Service is 

available in approximately 230 

Company Controlled Sales Agencies 
throughout the United States and Canada. 


FRIDEN CALCULATING MACHINE CO., INC. 


HOME OFFICE AND PLANT + SAN LEANDRO, CALIFORNIA, U.S.A. + SALES AND SERVICE THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
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The following discussion was written by 
Joun DE Jonc of the American Bankers 
Association staff, in collaboration with 
the Association’s Legal Department. 


TROUBLESOME problem for any bank 
which does business in several 
states is the differences in state laws 
which apply to chattels, liens, property 
transfers and commercial paper. The 
bank must be familiar with the laws and 
have the proper forms for transactions in 
each state, and also must keep the busi- 
ness in each state separate. This problem 
will assume more importance in the years 
ahead as 10,000 banks provide a great 
national credit and collection service 
in the field of consumer instalment lend- 
ing. Measures are now being taken to 
solve this problem as well as others 
which arise from variations of state laws 
by the writing of a new commercial code 
which will consist of coordinated acts 
to be adopted by the states and by the 
Federal Government to cover interstate 
and international transactions. The uni- 
form laws to be revised and incorporated 
as articles in this commercial code are: 
I, General Provisions, including defini- 
tions; IT, Sales; III, Commercial Paper; 
IV, Bank Collections; V, Investment 
Instruments; VI, Bills of Lading and 
Warehouse Receipts; VII, Chattel Se- 
curity; VIII, Commercial Agency; IX, 
Miscellaneous, Repealer, Effective Date. 
These laws are being rewritten jointly 
by the National Conference of Commis- 
sioners on Uniform State Laws and the 
American Law Institute. 

The Bank Management Commission 
of the American Bankers Association, 
composed as it is of practical bank off- 
cers representing institutions in every 
section of the United States, has long 
been aware of the need for uniformity 
in commercial laws. Working with the 


Toward Uniformity in State Laws 


A.B.A. Legal Department, the Com- 
mission is prepared to supply material 
and give other aid to the draftsmen in 
formulating the new code. While the 
A.B.A. has not any official responsibil- 
ity in the drafting of the code, banks 
are assured of having their interests rep- 
resented through the activities of the 
Commission and the Legal Department. 
Since the A.B.A., together with other 
trade and businessassociations, will have 
opportunity to prepare comments as 
preliminary drafts of the separate laws 
are completed, workable laws fitted to 
meet the needs of business will be pro- 
posed for adoption by the various state 
legislatures and the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

An example of the work being done 
through the American Bankers Associ- 
ation is a project of the Bank Manage- 
ment Commission and the Legal De- 
partment to have the Negotiable In- 
struments Act in each state amended to 
eliminate protesting of checks through 
a redefinition in the law of inland bills 
of exchange. Under present procedure, 
any item which purports to be drawn 
in one state and payable in another 
state is a foreign bill of exchange and 
must be protested when not paid, re- 
gardless of the amount of the bill. An 
inland bill of exchange on the other hand, 
is one which purports to be both drawn 
and payable within the same state. Pro- 
testing for nonpayment of such items 
is not mandatory, but the present prac- 
tice is to protest all items over $100. 
The A.B.A. Commission has suggested 
that the Negotiable Instruments Act 
be amended so that an inland bill will 
be redefined as an item which is or pur- 
ports to be drawn and payable within 
the continental United States, and that 
banks protest inland bills only when 
requested to do so. The A.B.A. Com- 


Bank’s Liability for Payment of a Forged Check 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 81) 


Kimball, Inc., contended that where 
payment by the bank of an unautbor- 
ized check has been established, the 
bank must then prove, by way of an 
affirmative defense, its own freedom 
from all negligence before it may ques- 
tion the depositor’s alleged negligence; 
and that if the bank has been found to 
have been negligent in the performance 
of its duty, the depositor may recover 
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regardless of whether it, the depositor, 
was negligent in the performance of its 
duty toward the bank. 

The court upheld Kimball, Inc., and 
permitted it to recover from the bank 
the sum of $39,170, which sum repre- 
sented 44 forged checks paid by the 
bank within a year from the time it 
received written notice from its de- 
positor. 


mission and the Legal Department will 
attempt to have these provisions jn- 
corporated in the new Negotiable In- 
struments Act. In the interim period a 
recommendation has been made to the 
Federal Reserve Board that protest in- 
structions be changed to eliminate pro- 
tests of items of $500 or less. This rec- 
ommendation is being considered by offi- 
cials of the Federal Reserve System. 

The project of having uniform com- 
mercial laws in force among the various 
states and territorial jurisdictions is not 
a new one. The Conference of Com- 
missioners on Uniform State Laws has 
been an official body for 51 years, with 
representatives appointed by each of 
the states. The commission drafts and 
recommends for passage uniform state 
laws covering matters in which more 
than one state might have a common 
interest. 


Ix the field of commercial law the 
conference has been responsible for the 
Negotiable Instruments Act written in 
1896 and now in force in 53 jurisdic- 
tions; the Warehouse Receipts Acts 
and the Sales Act, completed in 1906, 
and now in force in 49 and 35 jurisdic- 
tions respectively; and the Stock Trans- 
fer Act and the Bills of Lading Act com- 
pleted in 1909 and now used in 46 and 
32 jurisdictions. The Trust Receipts 
Act is the most recent of these commer- 
cial laws, having been completed in 
1933 and now adopted in 21 states. 
Besides the importance of having uni- 
formity in commercial laws as between 
the states there is also an increasing de- 
mand by bankers and businessmen to 
have commercial laws brought into 
forms sufficiently definite to be under- 
stood readily by foreigners dealing with 
American firms. In most countries, with 
the exception of Great Britain, commer- 
cial transactions are conducted in ac- 
cordance with national codes, and it is 
difficult for foreigners to understand the 
48 state law systems, many of them dif- 
ferent, which exist in the United States. 
The joint committees representing 
the Conference of Commissioners and 
the American Law Institute have re- 
tained Professor Karl N. Llewellyn of 
the Columbia University Law School, 
who originally was responsible for 
drafting many of the uniform commer- 
cial laws, appointing him chief reporter 
to organize and direct the work on the 
new commercial code. Assisting him is 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 84) 
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FARM PROFIT=Q(SP-PC) 


WHERE Se eHing Price Per Unit 


PC- =Production Cost Per Uni 


tion 
Q- Quantity or Volume of Production | / 


‘Keep Your Eye on the “Q” 


The amount of a farmer’s earnings is 
proportional to the amount of his 
production, no matter whether the 
margin of selling price over produc- 
tion cost per unit happens to be high 
or low. Actually, the “Q” counts 
double. As a rule the same methods 
that multiply his production also 
subtract from its cost per unit. This 
is particularly true of modern farm 
machinery. 

In the past, when labor was cheap 
and land was the limiting factor in 


farm productivity, it became the cus- 
tom to measure yield in bushels per 
acre. Now, since labor is costly and its 
scarcity often is the limiting factor, 
the significant way to figure yield is in 
bushels per man-hour. 

Case farm machines add to yields 
per acre by more timely, more com- 
plete tillage and harvest. Yet these 
minor gains per acre .. . and thereby 
per man-hour . . . are eclipsed by the 
way that these modern machines mul- 
tiply the acres a man can tend in an 


hour or in a season. Whether the time 
gained is extended to greater acreage 
or devoted to livestock, the result is 
the same—higher yield per man. 
Case believes that the financing of 
farm equipment belongs to the local 
bank. Case machines are built with 
extra ENDURANCE that commends 
them as chattels. Case customers and 
dealers generally are of the caliber 
desirable in bank clientele. Case en- 
courages them to give you their busi- 
ness. J. I. Case Co., Racine, Wis. 


Paine in Providing -- 


CASE 
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Soia Mentschikoff as assistant chief re- 
porter. They are being aided in draft- 
ing the new negotiable instruments law ta, is acting as reporter. 
by a committee of advisers including 
such authorities as William E. Britton 
of the University of Illinois; Charles R. 
Hardin, Newark, New Jersey; Judge 
John Loughran, Kingston, New York; 
Willard B. Luther, Boston, Massachu- 
setts; Wilbert Ward, New York City; 
and John Wickhem, Madison, Wiscon- 
sin. Individual reporters for the Articles 
are being appointed. For the revision of 
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STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


MERCANTILE - COMMERCE 


BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 
Locust-Eighth-St. Charles 
ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


SEPTEMBER 30, 1946 


THE RESOURCES 

Cash and Due from Banks $89,442,434.95 
United States Government Obligations, di- 

rect and guaranteed (incl. $5 1,066,940.84 

pledged*) 169,128,228.20 
Other Bonds and Securities 24,612,584.11 
Demand and Time Loans 74,404,082.07 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank in St. Louis- 525,000.00 
Real Estate (Company’s Building) 2,790,536.40 
Other Real Estate and Claim against U. S. 

Government 


26,723.61 


Customers’ Liability on Acceptances and 
Letters of Credit 3,235,080.32 


25,433.95 
690,103.61 


Capital Stock $12,500,000.00 
Surplus 5,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits 6,136,623.62 
Reserve for Dividend Declared 
Reserve for Interest, Taxes, etc. 
Unpaid Dividends 
Bank’s Liability on Acceptances and Letters 
of Credit 3,235,080.32 
207,013.69 
Deposits, Secured: 
U.S. WarLoans $ 31,376,427.69 
Other Public 
9,006,118.13 $ 40,382,545.82 


$240,828,198.40 
54,773,937.69 


126,757.11 $295,728,893.20 $336,111,439.02 
$365,690,103.61 


*All securities pledged are to the U. S. Government or its Agents, State of 
Missouri and the City of St. Louis, to secure deposit and fiduciary obligations. 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


the Negotiable Instruments Act, Wil- 
liam L. Prosser, Minneapolis, Minneso- 


Assisting in formulation of Article 
V, Investment Instruments, is a com- 
mittee of advisers which includes: Ralph 
J. Baker, Harvard Law School; Charles 
Bunn, Department of State, Washing- 
ton, D. C. ; Howard L. Barkdull, Cleve- 
land, Ohio; Albert J. Harno, Univer- 
sity of Illinois Law School, Urbana, II- 
linois; Judge Frederick Miller, Iowa; 
Cornelius W. Wickersham, New York; 


the fall of 1947. 


and Lawrence G. Bennett, New York. 

Of immediate interest to bankers js 
the work already in progress by this 
joint committee which published tenta- 
tive drafts of Article III (Commercial 
Paper) and Article V (Investment In- 
struments), and has distributed them, 

The preliminary tentative drafts of 
both articles are of particular interest 
to bankers as they deal with the re. 
quirements for creating a “holder in 
due course.”’ The basic problem in Ar- 
ticle V is defining the type of invest- 
ment instruments which should be the 
subject-matter of protection in the hands 
of such a holder. Present day commer- 
cial practices render it necessary to en- 
large the scope of the law to cover widely 
diversified paper commonly used in 
modern business transactions. Because 
of the mechanics of transfer and sale of 
this paper it was found impossible to 
limit the scope of this Article to merely 
the “negotiating” phases of the prob- 
lem. 

As it applies to banks, section 12 of 
the proposed revisions provides, in ef- 
fect, that a bank which guarantees the 
signature of an endorser of any invest- 
ment, such as a certificate of stock, war- 
rants that the signature is not forged 
and the signer has authority to sign in 
the name of the holder and also that he 
has legal capacity. If this provision is 
enacted into law a bank guaranteeing a 
signature on a stock transfer for the ac- 
commodation of a customer would thus 
become liable for the amount of the 
certificate in case of frauds, and would 
therefore have to procure appropriate 
insurance in advance. This possibility 
has been called to the attention of the 
draftsmen. 


Orne sections of the proposed Nego- 
tiable Instruments Act (Article III) 
will deal with matters of primary in- 
terest to bankers. Among these is the 
problem of fixing the responsibility of 
issuing banks in the certification of 
checks. 

The work of compiling such a com- 
mercial code is a lengthy one. The pro- 
posed Uniform Sales Act was completed 
last year but it is not yet ready for pub- 
lication and introduction before any 
legislature, pending completion of writ- 
ten comments and explanations. Fifty- 
one sections of the revised Negotiable 
Instruments Act have been completed 
in tentative form and have been released 
for study and comment. Twenty-one 
sections of the Investment Instruments 
Act have. been released for comment. 
It is expected that the new Negotiable 
Instruments Act will be complete about 
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... the new world standard 
of protection in safe 
deposit box management 
+ + « plus convenience for 
your customers. 


; 
PFALED KEY 


5 great improvements 


€@ SIMPLICITY OF CONSTRUCTION: Has fewer parts than any 
other changeable key safe deposit box lock ever made—assuring, 
over an indefinite period of years, the utmost in convenience and 
dependability. 


@ SEALED KEY FEATURE PROTECTS THE BANK: The customer se- 
lects the sealed envelope containing his keys and signs for them in 
the presence’ of the vault manager. The bank has no duplicate, nor 
record of these keys. The customer is solely responsible for them. 


© FOOL-PROOF, TAMPER-PROOF DEPOSIT BOX CONTROL: 
Bank's guard-key controls insertion and removal of customers’ key. 
All operations of lock must be made under direct supervision of guard. 


@ THOUSANDS OF CHANGES PERMISSIBLE: By the simple device 
of inserting change key into rear of lock, the lock may be reset thou- 
sands of times—so that box may be rented, released, re-rented 
without interruption or confusion. 


@ EMPTY BOX KEY SIMPLIFIES CONTROL: This key gives bank 
control of each box until it is rented, and between rentals. When any 
rental is discontinued, bank returns old customer's keys to H-H-M for 
resealing, and sets the lock for empty box key until box is re-rented 
and the lock re-set for the new customer's sealed keys. 

Wrile for H.H.M. No. H-610-CC Catalog Page 


HERRING-HALL-MARVIN SAFE CO. 


Monufacturers of Bonk Voult Equipment - Benk Countess - Tellers’ Buses ond . New York, Chicogo, Boston, Washington, 


Lockers - Safe Deposit Boxes - Night Depositories - Bank ond Office Sates Louis, Atlanta, 


BUILDERS OF THE UNITED STATES SILVER STORAGE VAULTS AT WEST POINT OTHER AGENCIES ALL OVER THE WORLD 
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Financial Advertisers 
Association 


Swayne P. Goodenough of Rochester, 
New York, was elected president of the 
FINANCIAL ADVERTISERS ASSOCIATION 
at the 31st annual convention in San 
Francisco early in October. Mr. Good- 
enough is vice-president of the Lincoln 
Rochester Trust Company. He suc- 
ceeds Dale Brown, assistant vice- 
president of the National City Bank of 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Other new officers are: 

First vice-president, Robert Lind- 
quist, assistant vice-president, Ameri- 
can National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany; second vice-president, Allen 
Crawford, vice-president, Bankers 
Trust Company, Detroit; third vice- 
president, John de Laittre, vice-presi- 
dent and treasurer, Farmers and Me- 
chanics Savings Bank, Minneapolis; 
treasurer, Chester L. Price, advertising 
and publicity manager, City National 
Bank and Trust Company, Chicago. 
Mr. Price succeeds Fred W. Mathison, 
vice-president, Security National Bank, 
Chicago, who had held the office for 
14 years. 

C. W. Bailey, president of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association, who spoke to 
the advertising men, emphasized the 
importance of their work as molders of 
public sentiment. 

“You who study public relations so 
successfully,” he said, “‘may find your- 
selves in positions of increasing im- 
portance, and your counsel and guidance 
may be an influence of compelling ef- 
fect. Your responsibilities and your 
opportunities may increase in equal 
proportions. That is worth thinking 
about.” 

Mr. Brown, in his speech as presi- 
dent, told the association that com- 
munity service leadership was “a fun- 
damental of both good banking and 
good public relations.” 

“Banks more than ever today are 
conscious that the public relations as- 
pect of banking is as important as the 
sound management of the public’s 
money.” 

The association’s membership of more 
than 1,100 is a new high. 
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New F.A.A. Orricers 


Left to right, seated, President Swayne P. 
Goodenough; First Vice-president Robert 
Lindquist. Standing, Second Vice-president 
Allen Crawford; Treasurer Chester L. Price; 
Third Vice-president John de Laittre 


Association of Bank Women 


Willa A. Riley, assistant cashier, 
The Florida National Bank of Jack- 
sonville, was elected 13th president 
of the AssocraTIon of BANK WoMEN, 
national organization of women bank 
executives, at the association’s 25th 
anniversary convention, held in Chi- 
cago, September 20 to 22, inclusive. 
The new president succeeds Helen 
Knox, manager of the women’s depart- 
ment, Grand Central Branch, Chase 
National Bank, New York. 

Miss Riley served for the past year 
as vice-president of the association, 
after two years as southern regional 
vice-president, during which she in- 
creased the southern membership out- 
standingly. She has been associated 
with the Florida National Bank of 
Jacksonville for 29 years and is one of 
the state’s best known bank women. 


K. D. Weed 


Willa A. Riley 


She started as a clerk in the loan and dis- 
count department and within three 
years advanced to manager of her de- 
partment, a position she held until 1942 
when she was elected assistant cashier 
of her bank. 

Other officers elected by the associa- 
tion were: Vice-president, Mayme E. 
Bonham, assistant cashier, security 
branch, Citizens National Trust & Sav- 
ings Bank, Riverside, California; re- 
cording secretary, Helen M. Ranson, 
manager, women’s department, Bar- 
nett National Bank, Jacksonville, Flor- 
ida; corresponding secretary, Hester 
May Walker, Trust Company of Georgia, 
Atlanta; and treasurer, Emma C. Reit- 
meier, vice-president, First National 
Bank in Spokane, Washington. 


Secretaries Conferences 
Scheduled 


Meetings of the four regional con- 
ferences of state secretaries are sched- 
uled during the Fall and coming Winter. 
The WESTERN SECRETARIES CONFER- 
ENCE will meet in Phoenix, Arizona, on 
November 5 and 6; the EASTERN SECRE- 
TARIES CONFERENCE wil] meet in Bos- 
ton on November 26 and 27; the 
SOUTHERN SECRETARIES CONFERENCE 
will meet in Nashville, Tennessee, on 
December 2 and 3; and the CENTRAL 
StaTEs CONFERENCE will meet in Chi- 
cago on March 24 and 25. 


New Vermont Secretary 


Kingsland D. Weed succeeded Ed- 
ward B. McGinn as secretary of the 
VERMONT BANKERS ASSOCIATION OD 
October 1. Mr. Weed is president and 
treasurer of Weed, Inc., investment con- 
sultation, auditing and tax service, 
Burlington. Starting his banking career 
in 1932 at the Howard National Bank 
in Burlington, he was assistant vice- 
president when he left there in July 
1946. He helped organize and was for 
several years chairman of the national 
bank division of the Vermont Bankers 
Association, and prior to his. service 
with the Army Air Forces, from August 
1942 to September 1945, he was state 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 88) 
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THE CHASE 
NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION, SEPTEMBER 30, 1946 


RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks . . . . . . . « $1,117,906,752.69 
U. S. Government Obligations. . . . . . . 2,388,788,164.93 
State and Municipal Securities. . . . . . .  159,182,713.24 
Other Securities . . 182,488,946.22 
Loans, Discounts and - + 1,087,026,158.95 
Accrued Interest Receivable . . ..... 11,908,087.96 
Mortgages . . . 7,951,334.84 
Stock of Federal Reserve Bank. . . ... . 7,500,000.00 
Other Assets . 2,783,923.52 
$5,010,435,527.60 
LIABILITIES 
Capital Stock .. . $111,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits 
Dividend Payable November 1,1946 ... . 2,960,000.00 
Reserve for Contingencies . . . . . 15,144,344.13 
Reserve for Taxes, Interest, etc. . . . 14,789,860.79 
Acceptances Oustinding $ 15,714,674.17 
Less Amount in Portfolio. . 3,896,411.08 11,818,263.09 


Liability as Endorser on Acceptances 
and Foreign Bills . . «© 1,813,358.49 


Other Liabilities . . . . 9,782,2 59.45 
$5,010,435,527.60 
United States Government and other securities carried at $660,464,340.00 are pledged 


to secure U. S. Government War Loan Deposits of $359,090,263.76 and other public 
funds and trust deposits, and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Scene showing head table at the 25th anniversary banquet of the Association of Bank 


Women during the association’s annual convention in Chicago 


THE 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 


OF CLEVELAND 


Statement of Condition 
SEPTEMBER 30, 1946 


ASSETS 


Cash and Due from Banks 

United States Government Obligations 
Other Securities 

Loans and Discounts 

Investment in Banking Premises 


Customers’ Liability on Acceptances and Letters 
of Credit 


Accrued Interest 
Other Assets ....... 


$102,279,826.32 
238,693,366.93 
13,090,699.50 
90,1'22,674.38 
1,678,746.24 


1,453,941.62 
974,796.32 
382,703.58 


LIABILITIES 


Capital Stock (625,000 shares) $ 10,000,000.00 

Surplus 10,000,000.00 

Undivided Profits. . . 2,753,763.01 $ 22,753,763.01 
Reserves 3,221,016.36 
Dividend on Capital Stock Payable Nov. 1, 1946 218,750.00 
Acceptances and Letters of Credit 1,453,941.62 
Accrued Interest and Expenses 1,074,379.84 
Deferred Credits and Other Liabilities 655,393.94 


Cor oration, Individual and 
ank Deposits 


Savings Deposits 
Trust and Public Deposits. . 


$289,388,395.91 
59,503,301.13 
27,378,816.41 


U. S. Government War Loan 


Account 419,299,510.12 


43,028,996.67 
$448,676,754.89 
Contingent Liability on unused = 
loan commitments $  8,860,048.65 
NOTE: United States Government obligations carried at $73,305,798.13 are pledged to 
secure trust and public deposits, U. S. Government War Loan account, and for other 
purposes as required or permitted by law. 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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vice-president of the American Bankers 
Association in Vermont. 


Mortgage Bankers Elect Officers 


Guy T. O. Hollyday, president, Title 
Guarantee and Trust Company, Balti- 
more, was elected president and John 
C. Thompson, president, New Jersey 
Realty Company of Newark, vice- 
president of the MORTGAGE BaANnkgErs 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA at the asso- 
ciation’s 33rd annual convention in Cin- 
cinnati last month. Mr. Hollyday suc- 
ceeds Byron V. Kanaley of Chicago. 

Twelve regional vice-presidents were 
elected, as follows: Wallace W. True, 
president, Ivor B. Clark, Inc., New 
York; James W. Rouse, president, The 
Ross-Rouse Company, Baltimore; 
Brown Whatley, president, Whatley, 
Davin & Company, Jacksonville; John 
R. Moynahan, president, John R. Moy- 
nahan Properties, Inc., Indianapolis; 
O. G. Gresham, Gresham & Company, 
Birmingham; Harry A. Fischer, vice- 
president, The Mutual National Bank 
of Chicago; Hubert R. Haeussler, presi- 
dent, General Discount Corporation, 
Detroit; Fred H. Quiner, vice-presi- 
dent, Central National Bank, Des 
Moines; H. B. Moffitt, vice-president, 
Realty Mortgage and Sales Company, 
Oklahoma City; R. D. Walton, vice- 
president of the American General In- 
vestment Corporation, Houston; John 
M. Marble, president, The John M. C. 
Marble Company, Los Angeles; and 
Kenneth J. Morford, vice-president, 
Burwell & Morford, Seattle. 


Five-Day Bank Week Advo- 
cated at Savings Meeting 


A record attendance of 600 savings 
bank officers, trustees, federal and state 
officials marked the 53rd annual meet- 
ing of the SAvinGs BANKs ASSOCIATION 
OF THE STATE OF NEw York in Quebec 
last month. 

Robert M. Catharine, re-elected pres- 
ident of the association, advocated a 
five-day bank week year-round. Eighty- 
eight savings banks were closed on 
Saturday during the four summer 
months and another 22 were closed 
during part of that period, he said. 

“In so far as I know,” said Mr. 
Catharine, “not a single serious com- 
plaint was registered. The present trend 
is toward all-year Saturday closings of 
all business and there are certain bene- 
fits in savings banks advocating such @ 
move, not only out of consideration for 
their own employees but to set an ex- 
ample for others.” 
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President Bailey’s Appointments 


W. Battey, president of the 
American Bankers Association, 
* has announced the appointment of 
chairmen of A.B.A. commissions, coun- 
cls, committees and subcommittees— 
the working groups of the Association. 
Ten of the chairmen are new appoint- 
ments, as follows: 


Agricultural Commission, CHARLES T. 
Q’NEILL, vice-president and trust offi- 
cer, National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, Charlottesville, Virginia. 

Bank Management Commission, E. V. 
Krick, vice-president and cashier, 
American Trust Company, San Fran- 
cisco. 

Country Bank Operations Commission, 
D. Harris, president, First 
National Bank, Cape Girardeau, Mis- 
souri. 

Credit Policy Commission, LESTER E. 
SHIPPEE, executive vice-president, Hart- 
ford-Connecticut Trust Company, Hart- 
ford, Connecticut. 

Federal Legislation Committee, C. 
Francis Cocke, president, First Na- 
tional Exchange Bank, Roanoke, Vir- 
ginia. 

Subcommittee on Mortgage Financing 
and Urban Housing of the Federal Legis- 
lation Committee, Wirtttam A. RECK- 
MAN, president, Western Bank & Trust 
Company, Cincinnati. 

Subcommittee on Taxation, LEE P. 
MILLER, vice-president, Citizens Fidel- 
ity Bank & Trust Company, Louisville. 

Finance Committee, JoserH M. DopcE, 
president, The Detroit Bank, and vice- 
president of the Association. 

Organization Committee, MAx STIEG, 
cashier, Dairymen’s State Bank, Clin- 
tonville, Wisconsin. 

State Legislation Committee Subcom- 
mittee on State Taxation of Banks, WAL- 
ter F. FARRELL, president, Union Trust 
Company, Providence, Rhode Island. 


Chairmen reappointed are: 


Commerce and Marine Commission, 
Frep I. Kent, director, Bankers Trust 
Company, New York. 

Economic Policy Commission, LEon- 
ARD P. Ayres, executive vice-president, 
The Cleveland Trust Company. 

Small Business Credit Commission, 
Rosert M. Hanes, president, Wachovia 
Bank & Trust Company, Winston- 
Salem, North Carolina. 

Public Relations Council, Wuu1am H. 
NEAL, senior vice-president, Wachovia 
Bank & Trust ry 

Research Council, H. B 
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. McDowEILt, 


president, McDowell National Bank, 
Sharon, Pennsylvania. 

Advisory Committee on Special Activi- 
ties, W. L. HEMinGway, president, Mer- 
cantile-Commerce Bank and Trust 
Company, St. Louis. | 

Consumer Credit Committee, CARL M. 
Fiora, vice-president, First Wisconsin 
National Bank, Milwaukee. 

Educational Foundation in Economics, 
Francis Marion Law, chairman of 
board, First National Bank, Houston. 


Federal Legislation Subcommittees: 

Agricultural Credit, JouN N. THoM- 
SON, Vice-president and cashier, Bank 
of Centerville, Centerville, South 
Dakota. 

Bankruptcy, Homer J. Livineston, 
vice-president, First National Bank, 
Chicago. 

Federal Deposit Insurance Study, 
CraupE E. BENNETT, president, 
Tioga County Savings and Trust 
Company, Wellsboro, Pennsylvania. 


The First National Bank 
of Chicago 


Statement of Condition September 30, 1946 


ASSETS 


Cash and Due from Banks, . 


United States Obligations — Direct and fully Guaranteed, 
$730,858,975.91 
Pledged —To Secure Public Deposits and 


Unpledged, 


-$ 428,289,675.01 


Deposits Subject to Federal Court Order, 219,476,720.00 


To Secure Trust Deposits, 

Under Trust Act of Illinois, . 
Other Bonds and Securities, 
Loans and Discounts, . 
Real Estate (Bank Building), 
Federal Reserve Bank Stock, 


Customers’ Liability Account of Acceptances, 


Interest Earned, not Collected, 
Other Assets, ‘ 


41,851,110.54 
533,840.00 


992,720,646.45 
104,540,243.33 
574,368,383.34 
3,278,068.32 
3,600,000.00 
1,795,122.91 
5,645,011.24 
611,107.40 
$2,114,848,258.00 


LIABILITIES 


Capital Stock, 
Other Undivided Profits, . 


Discount Collected, but not Earned, 


Dividends Declared, but Unpaid, 
Reserve for Taxes, etc., 

Liability Account of 
Time Deposits, . . 
Demand Deposits, ‘ 
Deposits of Public Funds, . ‘ 


- $ 334,961,770.14 
1,384,230,985.59 

260,903,657.92 1,980,096,413.65 
Liabilities other than those above stated, 


.$ —60,000,000.00 
60,000,000.00 
1,946,912.54 
1,050,898.65 
1,200,000.00 
8,654, 792.16 
1,827,982.51 


_71,258.49 
$2,114,848,258.00 


OEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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Postal Savings System, EUGENE 
ABEGG, president, Illinois National 
Bank & Trust Company, Rockford, 
Illinois. 

Section 5219 U.S. Revised Statutes, 
Francis H. Bram, vice-president, 
National City Bank, Cleveland. 

Social Security, Rupotpx E. RE1cu- 
ERT, president, Ann Arbor Bank, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan. 


Government Borrowing Committee, 
ROBERT V. FLEMING, president, The 
Riggs National Bank, Washington, 
D.C. 

Insurance and Protective Committee, 
FREDERICK B. Post, president, State 
Savings Bank of Ionia, Ionia, Michigan. 

Ration Coupon Banking Committee, 
Witsur F. Lawson, vice-president 
and comptroller, First National Bank, 
Boston. 

Service for War Veterans Committee, 
CHESTER R. Davis, vice-president and 
trust officer, Chicago Title & Trust 
Company. 

War Bond Redemption Special Com- 
mittee, NELSON B. O’NEAL, vice-presi- 
dent and cashier, The Riggs National 
Bank, Washington, D. C. 

State Legislation Committee, G. O. 
THORPE, executive vice-president, First 


and Lumbermen’s National Bank, Chip- 
pewa Falls, Wisconsin. 


Subcommittee on Assignment of Ac- 
counts Receivable Legislation, R. S. 
Dovuctas, counsel, The Cleveland 
Trust Company. 

Subcommittee on Model State Bank- 
ing Code, R. Waite, vice- 
president, Guaranty Trust Company, 
New York. 


Supplemental Pension Funds, V. J. 
ALEXANDER, president, Union Planters 
National Bank & Trust Company, 
Memphis, Tennessee. 

Treasury Savings Bonds Committee, 
H. FREDERICK HAGEMANN, JR., presi- 
dent, National Rockland Bank, Boston. 

The Graduate School of Banking Board 
of Regents, Lortnc L. GELBACH, presi- 
dent, Central National Bank, Cleve- 
land. 

Mr. BAILeEy, as Association presi- 
dent, is chairman of the Administrative 
Committee. 


A professor says that the world will 
soon have more people than it can sustain. 
If work continues to be as unpopular as it 


is now, it won’t take very long. 


The NATIONAL CITY BANK of New York 


Gist inn Wide 


HEAD OFFICE 55 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 15, N. Y. 
66 BRANCHES IN GREATER NEW YORK 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


TRAVELERS CHECKS 


@ Prompt refund in cash. Spendable everywhere—in shops, 
restaurants, hotels, railroad, airline, steamship offices. 
Backed by one of the world’s greatest banks. Handy 
denominations of $10 — $20 — $50 and $100. 


@ Many extra courtesies for your clients abroad. 


@ It’s profitable to you. You retain all the selling commission 
amounting to % of 1%. If you do not already sell NCB 
Travelers Checks, write for details. 


Ethiopia Pays 
in "Raw Gold” 


Ts GET the World Bank started by 
this Fall, each member nation 
pledged to pay 25 percent of its capital 
assessment by August 25 “in gold or 
American dollars,” states Pathfinder 
news magazine. 

One of the smallest assessments is 
Ethiopia’s $59,700. Even that was too 
much for Ethiopia’s war-broke treasury. 
Emperor Haile Selassie complained 
that the nearest thing to gold or dollars 
Ethiopia had was the fabulous. gold 
mines which once furnished bracelets 
for the Queen of Sheba. 

Haile Selassie asked permission to 
pay Ethiopia’s assessment in “raw 
gold”—chunks of ore from the mines. 
Harold D. Smith, executive vice-presi- 
dent of the World Bank, replied: “Go 
ahead. Gold is gold.” 

The chunks of “raw gold” were 
flown to New York, just in time to 
meet the deadline. 


Don’t let them lose their travel funds 
5,000 — 500 — or even 50 miles 
from home. Before they leave sell 


them the low cost protection of 


NATIONAL 
CITY 
BANK 
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CONTINENTAL ILLINOIS 
NATIONAL BANK 
AND COMPANY 


Statement of Condition, September 30, 1946 


OF CHICAGO 


RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks 

United States Government Obligations 
Other Bonds and Securities 

Loans. and Discounts 


Customers’ Liability on Acceptances..................... 


Income Accrued but Not Collected 


Banking House 


Deposits 
Acceptances 


Reserve for Taxes, Interest, and Expenses................ 


Reserve for Contingencies 
Income Collected but Not Earned 


Capital Stock 


43,042,690.94 
379,644, 125.69 
3,600,000.00 
921,425.12 
5,480, 822.23 
10,575 ,000.00 


$2,318,753, 132.64 


$2,134,474,310.27 
921,425.12 
12,937,107.08 
18,108,299.75 
255,101.23 
60,000,000.00 
60,000,000.00 
32,056,889.19 
$2,318,753, 132.64 


United States Government obligations and other securities carried at 
$282,229 233.18 are pledged to secure public and trust deposits and for 


other purposes as required or permitted by law 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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BANKING NEWS 
Bank Management Theme of Bailey A.B.A. Program 


Closer Correspondent Bank Relationship Is 
Asked by New A.B.A. President in Inaugural 


Progress in every phase of bank management is to be the goal 
of C. W: Bailey’s administration as president of the American 
Bankers Association for the year 1946-47. 

. Mr. Bailey, president of the First National Bank of Clarks- 
ville, Tenn., was elected head of the A.B.A. at the Association’s 
Chicago convention, attended by more than 5,000 bankers. It was 


the 72nd annual meeting of the 
organization and the largest in 
years. 

Working with the new presi- 
dent in the administration of 
Association affairs are the new 
vice-president, Joseph M. 
Dodge, president of The Detroit 
Bank; the treasurer, S. Albert 
Phillips, vice-president of the 
First National Bank of Louis- 
ville, Ky.; and the officers and 
members of the various Asso- 
ciation divisions, councils, com- 
missions and committees. 

Widely known asa “country 
banker’’ of nearly 47 years 
experience, President Bailey 
said in his inaugural that ‘‘a 
well-balanced rural banking 
structure is essential to a sound 
national economy.” 

“In the attainment of this 


idea in rural banking,” he con- 
tinued, ‘‘those who serve as 
correspondent banks can be 
most helpful. Their experience 
is very broad. Much that they 
have garnered from that ex- 
perience will aid the rural 
banker in making plans and 
developing a policy of success- 
ful management. 

‘So I appeal for a closer 
correspondent bank relation- 
ship — one that is built and 
maintained on a spirit of mu- 
tual confidence that will en- 
dure.” 

One of Mr. Bailey’s first 
acts as president was to senda 
letter to all banks in which he 
said that tomorrow would test 
the skill of those charged with 
bank management in develop- 


New Appointments 

President Bailey’s ap- 
pointments of A.B.A. 
council, commission and 
committee .chairmen are 
listed on pages 89 and 90 
of this issue of BANKING. 
There are 10 new chairmen 
on the list of appointees. 


ing banking services that will 
better provide for the needs of 
the people. 

“In meeting this challenge,” 
he said, ‘‘bankers will make 
more secure the position of 
banks as a part of the structure 
of private enterprise. The need 
for subsidized agencies will 
then cease to exist. 

“Tt is my sincere desire that 
we can all work together to 
accomplish many things which 
will insure the future well- 
being of the American people 
and that also through our 
efforts we will make more se- 
cure the position which bank- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 95) 


The A.B.A. teammates, President Bailey and Vice-president Dodge, shake hands after their 
election. At the left is A.B.A. Executive Manager Harold Stonier; at the right, Treasurer S. A. 


Phillips 


185 G.5.B. Alumni at 
Reunion in Chicago 


A.B.A. Officials Join 
With School Graduates 


One hundred eighty-five 
alumni of The Graduate School 
of Banking attended the an- 
nual G. S. B. reunion dinner at 
Chicago during the American 
BankersAssociation convention. 

Presidents of five of the ten 
classes that have been grad- 
uated were present. These 
were: 1938, Joseph E. Healy, 
The Citizens National Bank, 
Hampton, Va.; 1941, I. F. 
Betts, Continental-American 
Bank and ‘Trust Company, 
Shreveport, La.; 1942, Stanley 
W. Black, Jr., American Trust 
Company, Charlotte, N. C.; 
1943, Robert J. Crossley, The 
First National Bank, Chicago; 
1945, Berford Brittain, Con- 
tinental Illinois National Bank 
and Trust Company, Chicago. 

William G. F. Price, vice- 
president of the American Na- 
tional Bank and Trust Com- 
pany of Chicago, was Toast- 
master. Mr. Price is a member 
of the credits faculty of the 
school. 


Special Guests 

Guests at the dinner in- 
cluded Frank C. Rathje, retir- 
ing A.B.A. president; C. W. 
Bailey, the new president; and 
W. Randolph Burgess, former 
president. The speaker was 
Dr. Harold F. Stonier, director 
of the school. 

The dinner was sponsored by 
the Chicago alumni group of 
the school. Kenneth R. Wells, 
assistant vice-president of the 
American National Bank and 
Trust Company of Chicago, 
was general chairman. 


See pages 48-56 


Other news stories, fea- 
tures and pictures on the 
A.B.A. convention are 
printed on pages 48-55 of 
this issue. 
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(A. Phillips Reelected 
Association Treasurer 


louisville Banker Is 
Named for Second Term 


§, Albert Phillips, reelected 
treasurer of the American 
Bankers Association by the 
Executive Council, is vice- 
president of the First National 
Rank, Louisville, Ky. 

A native of Laurel County, 
Kentucky, Mr. Phillips was 
educated in the public schools, 
at Sue Bennett Memorial ‘Col- 
lege, London, Kentucky, and 
Cumberland College, Williams- 
burg. He completed his busi- 
ness and commercial education 
at the University of Kentucky. 

His first business connection 
was as bookkeeper and assist- 
ant cashier with the State Bank 
and Trust Company, Stanford, 
Ky. After two years he joined 
the Phoenix Third National 
Bank of Lexington. Four years 
later, in 1917, he entered the 
and general accounting 
department of Sherwin-Williams 
Company at Cleveland. In 
1918 he joined the United 
States Army and was sent 
overseas as sergeant-major in 
charge of office work at a base 
hospital in Paris. 

On his return in 1919, he"be- 
came assistant cashier of the 
First National Bank, Corbin, 
Ky., and in 1924 was made 
Deputy State Banking and Se- 
curities Commissioner. 

In 1928, Mr. Phillips became 
vice-president in charge of the 
bank relations department of 
the First National Bank of 
Louisville, the position he now 
holds. 


- Spring Meeting 

The 1947 Spring Meet- 
ing of the A.B.A. Execu- 
tive Council will be held 
at French Lick Springs 
Hotel, French Lick, Ind., 
April 13-15. Reservation 
forms will be mailed later 
to members of the Asso- 
ciation’s official family. 


In the activities of the 
American Bankers Association, 
Mr. Phillips has served on the 
Executive Council, the Mem- 
bership Committee, ex-officio 
Bank Management Commis- 
sion, the Executive Committee 
of the National Bank Division, 
and as chairman of the Com- 
mittee 1940-1941: From 1941- 
1942 he was vice-president 
of the Division, advancing to 
the presidency in 1942. He 
has served as a member of 
the Nominating Committee 
from Kentucky, and has been 
active in the Kentucky Bankers 
Association. 

Mr. Phillips has been active 
in civic and community affairs, 
having served on various public 
boards in Louisville and in the 
state of Kentucky. He is secre- 
tary of the Kentucky Old 
Masons Home, and for a num- 
ber of years he has been treas- 
urer of the Kentucky School 
for the Blind. He is a member 
of the USO executive commit- 
tee and treasurer of that body. 


Check Standardization 
The Bank Management Com- 
mission plans to issue a new 
booklet on check standardiza- 
tion following a meeting with 
paper and business machine 
company representatives. 


President Bailey presents to Ex-president Frank C. Rathje 
a testimonial from the Association for his services during 
1945-46 year. Vice-president Dodge is at the right 


Displays of Bank Equipment and Services 
Seen by Large Crowds at A.B.A. Convention 


The educational displays of 
bank services and equipment, 
arranged in the exhibition hall 
of the convention hotel, at- 
tracted hundreds of visitors 
during the meeting of the 
American Bankers Association 
in Chicago. 

The wide variety of exhibits 
brought to visiting bankers the 
latest information on a wide 
variety of material relating to 
bank operation and manage- 
ment. 

Here is a list of the exhibitors: 

Aetna Casualty and Surety 
Company; American Insurance 
Company; American Perfora- 
tor Company; Burroughs Add- 
ing Machine Company; Cum- 
mins Business Machines; De- 
Luxe Check Printers, Inc.; 
Diebold, Inc.; Douglas-Guard- 
ian Warehouse Corporation; 


An American Bankers Association exhibit was part of the educational displays at the Chicago convention 


Fidelity and Deposit Com- 
pany of Maryland; File House; 
Fireman’s Fund Insurance Com- 
pany; Hammermill Paper Com- 
pany; Herring-Hall Marvin 
Safe Company; International 
Business Machines Corpora- 
tion; George LaMonte & Son; 
Lawrence Warehouse Company; 
LeFebure Corporation; Mar- 
chant Calculating Machine 
Company; Manufacturers Trust 
Company of New York; Mon- 
roe Calculating Machine Com- 
pany, Inc.; National Cash 
Register Company; Old Re- 
public Credit Life Insurance 
Company; R. P. Polk & Com- 
pany; Rand McNally & Com- 
pany; Recordak Corporation; 
Remington Rand, Inc.; State 
Farm Mutual Automobile In- 
surance Company, The Todd 
Company. 

BANKING sponsored a group 
of displays by leading manu- 
facturers in the construction 
and home equipment fields, 
featuring models available for 
use in bank lobbies and win- 
dows in promoting loans. 
Examples of manufacturers’ 
literature which banks can dis- 
tribute to their present and 
potential customers were also 
included in this exhibit. 

In the special housing and 
construction display were Ameri- 
can Home; Borg Warner Cor- 
poration ; General Electric Com- 
pany; Libby-Owens-Ford Glass 
Company; Monthly Small House 
Club, Inc.; Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Company; Westinghouse 
Electric Company. 
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Association Divisions Elect Officers for 1946-47 Year 


Fred F. Spellissy 


Spellissy President of 
A.B.A. Savings Division 


The Savings Division, at 
its annual meeting in Chicago, 
elected as its president Fred 
F. Spellissy, executive vice- 


president, The Market Street | 


National Bank, Philadelphia. 


He was vice-president last year. | 


L. A. Tobie, president, Meri- 
den (Conn.) Savings Bank, was 
named vice-president. 

New members of the Execu- 
tive Committee for a three- 
year term are: William A. 
Reckman, president, Western 
Bank & Trust Company, Cin- 
cinnati; William A. Marcus, 
vice-president, American Trust 
Company, San Francisco; C. A. 
Post, president, Citizens Sav- 
_ ings Bank, Providence, R. I. 


Committee Heads 


The chairman of the Federal 
Legislation Committee is Mr. 
Reckman, while George S. Ec- 
cles, president, First Security 
Bank of Utah N.A., Ogden, 
heads the State. Legislation 
Committee. 

Mr. Spellissy is a native 
Philadelphian. He has spent 
his entire career with The 
Market Street National Bank, 
and has served in every de- 
partment of the institution. He 
is now a member of its board 
and of its finance committee. 

Mr. Spellissy is a leader in 
civic affairs in Philadelphia. He 
has been treasurer of the Rus- 
sian War Relief, Inc., now 
known as the American Society 
for Russian Relief, since it be- 
gan its operations in December 
1941. He is chairman of the 
United Seamen’s Service, Inc., 
in Philadelphia. He was a mem- 
ber of the Stage Door Canteen 
during the War, and is now a 
director of the Philadelphia 
Agency for Business Loans to 
Servicemen, Inc. 
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Carl K. Withers « 


Carl K. Withers Heads 


the National Bankers | 


Carl K. Withers, president 
of the Lincoln National Bank 
of Newark, N. J., was elected 
president of the National Bank 
Division, advancing from the 
vice-presidency. 

The Division’s new vice- 
president is Gordon D. Palmer, 
president, First National Bank, 
Tuscaloosa, Ala., and the chair- 


man of the Executive Commit- | 


tee is W. W. Camapbell, pres- 
ident, National Bank of Eastern 
Arkansas, Forrest City, Ark. 

The Division elected the fol- 
lowing Executive Committee 
members for terms of three 
years: James G. Thompson, 
Jr., president, First National 
Bank, Middleburg, Pa.; L. C. 
Bucher, president, Lincoln Na- 
tional Bank, Cincinnati; Wil- 
liam B. Gladney, president, 
Fidelity National Bank, Baton 
Rouge, La.; Ellsworth Moser, 
executive vice-president, The 
United States National Bank, 
Omaha. 


Native of Pennsylvania 


President Withers was born 
and educated in Scranton, Pa., 
later receiving his B.A. in fi- 
nance at Rider College, Trenton, 
N. J. He began his banking 
career in Scranton. After serv- 
ing as an ensign in the U. S. 
Navy during World War I, he 
became trust officer of the 
First-Mechanics National Bank, 
Trenton; served as Commis- 
sioner of Banking and Insur- 
ance for New Jersey, 1935- 
1939, and since then has held 
his present position. 

He is treasurer of the Newark 
Clearing House Association, 
and member of the Banking 
Law Revision Committee of 
the New Jersey Bankers Asso- 
ciation. 


James C. Wilson 


| State Bankers Choose 
J. C. Wilson President 


James C. Wilson, president 
of the First Bank & Trust 
Company, Perth Amboy, N. J., 
heads the State Bank Division 
for the vear 1946-47. Last year 
he served as vice-president. 

Elwood M. Brooks, pres- 
ident, Central Bank and Trust 
Company, Denver, is the new 
vice-president. 

Frank L. King, president, 
California Bank, Los Angeles, 
is chairman of the Executive 
Committee. Executive commit- 
teemen to serve three years 


are: John Q. McAdams, pres- 
ident, Winters (Tex.) State 
Bank; Clarence E. Kinney, 
president, Community Savings 
Bank, Superior, Wisc.; Adrian 
M. Massie, vice-president, New 
York Trust Company; and 
Ben R. Roberts, executive 
vice-president, Durham (N. C.) 
Bank and Trust Company. 

Mr. Wilson is a native of 
Hope, Arkansas. He began his 
business career in 1908 as a 
messenger in the Bank of Com- 
merce at Little Rock. In 1919 
he became associated with the 
Little Rock Branch of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of St. Louis, 
first as department manager 
and later as assistant to the 
manager of the branch. After 
a year as a state bank examiner, 
he became vice-president of 
the Bankers Trust Company in 
Little Rock. 

In 1927 Mr. Wilson became 
executive vice-president of the 
Camden Bank and Trust Com- 
pany in Camden, Ark.; and 
from 1928 to 1932 was vice- 
president of the Exchange 
Bank and Trust Company at 
El Dorado, Ark. From 1934 to 
1937 he was assistant chief of 
the examining division of the 
RFC. In 1937.he was elected 
to his present position. 


Evans Woollen, Jr. 


| Woollen Becomes Trust 
| Division President 


Evans Woollen, Jr., presi- 
dent of the Fletcher Trust 
Company, Indianapolis, was 
elected president of the Trust 
Division at the annual meeting 
of the division. In advancing 
from the post of vice-president, 
he follows in the footsteps 
of his father, the late Evans 
Woollen, Sr., who was presi- 
dent of the Trust Division 
23 years ago. 

R. M. Alton, vice-president, 
United States National Bank, 
Portland, Ore., was made vice- 
president. 


Executive Committee 


The chairman of the Execu- 
tive Committee is H. M. Bardt, 
vice-president and trust officer 
Bank of America N. T. and 
S. A. Los Angeles. 

The Executive Committee 
comprises: Clarence R. Chaney, 
vice-chairman of the board, 
Northwestern National Bank, 
Minneapolis; Edwin W. Mar- 
vin, vice-president The Hart- 
ford-Connecticut Trust Com- 
pany; L. L. McArthur, Jr., 
vice-president, The Northern 
Trust Company, Chicago; 
James M. Trenary, vice-presi- 
dent, United States Trust Com- 
pany of New York; Raymond 
H. Trott, vice-president, Rhode 
Island Hospital Trust Com- 
pany, Providence. 

Mr. Woollen was born in 
Indianapolis and was educated 
at Hotchkiss School and Yale 
University, receiving his A.B. 
degree from Yale in the class 
of 1920. He is a veteran of 
World War I. 

He started his business ca- 
reer in 1920 asa bank clerk, and 
has been with Fletcher Trust 
Company since that time. In 
1935 he was elected president 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 95) 
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J.C. Rogers, Florida, 
Js Secretaries’ Head 


J. Carlisle Rogers, secretary 
of the Florida Bankers Asso- 
cation, Leesburg, Fla., and 
ashier of The First National 
Bank of Leesburg, was elected 
president of the State Asso- 
dation Section. He had served 
as vice-president for the past 


year. 
“Mr. Rogers has been with 
The First National Bank of 
Leesburg since 1922, having 
been made assistant cashier in 
(926, cashier in 1933, and vice- 
president in 1944. He was 
dected secretary of the Florida 
Bankers Association in 1939, 
and has served continuously 
since then. He has also been 
secretary and president of the 
Secretaries of Southern States 
Bankers Associations. 

Harry C. Hausman, secre- 
tary, Illinois Bankers Associa- 
tion, was made vice-president 
of the Section. 

The Executive Committee 
iss Ray O. Brundage, execu- 
tive manager, Michigan Bank- 
ets Association ; John S. Gwinn, 
executive secretary, Massachu- 
setts Bankers Association; 
James C. Scarboro, secretary- 
treasurer, Colorado Bankers 
Association. 


Bailey Program 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 92) 


ing has in the life of our 
nation.” 

(A special message from Mr. 
Bailey to the country bankers 
of America is printed in ‘‘The 
Country Banker” section of 
this issue, page 62.) 


Tribute to A.B.A. Workers 


Bankers asked to serve on 
committees, councils and com- 
missions, Mr. Bailey told the 
convention, would be “ charged 
with the responsibility of per- 


one appreciates more 
than I what marvelous talent is 
available in the membership of 
the Association to fill these 
appointments. Observation over 
a period of years has developed 
a very high estimate of the 
worth of this voluntary talent 
in serving the needs of the 
membership. Many days of 
valuable time have been given 
willingly and generously. 

“Those who have served in 
the past have set high stand- 
ards for those who will serve 
in the future. If and when you 
are called on, I appeal to you 
that you respond in the same 
spirit as your predecessors. 
There will be work to do. 

““A year hence I want to 
look back over 12 months of 
great progress in every level of 
banking. That goal can only be 
reached through individual ac- 
complishment. In its attain- 
ment I pledge you the best of 
which I am capable, and I shall 
hope for the same from you. 
May I have that? 

“If there are times when we 
do not agree, we must counsel 
and not criticize.” 

The Executive Council, which 
elects the Association treasurer, 
named Mr. Phillips for another 
term of one year. 


M. C. Miller 


Promotions of three mem- 
bers of the staff of the American 
Bankers Association were an- 
nounced at the close of the 
Chicago convention by Dr. 
Harold Stonier, executive man- 
ager. 

Melvin C. Miller, since 1942 
secretary of the Bank Man- 
agement Commission and of 
the State Bank Division, was 
advanced to deputy manager 
in charge of the two depart- 
ments; Dr. William A. Irwin, 
heretofore assistant director of 
The Graduate School of Bank- 
ing, was named associate di- 
rector; and Leroy Lewis, for 
the past two years assistant 


Woollen Trust Head 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 94) 
and a director of the bank. He 
was vice-president and director 
of the Fletcher Joint Stock 
Land Bank from 1935 to 1943. 
Since 1942 he has been vice- 
president of the Indianapolis 
Clearing House Association. 
He is a director of the State 
Life Insurance Company of 
Indianapolis. 

In 1930 Mr. Woollen was 
appointed to the Indianapolis 
Board of Public Health and 
Charities and was elected pres- 
ident in 1931. From 1933 to 


Leroy Lewis 
education director of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Banking, was 
promoted to the position of 
associate educational director 
of the Institute. 


1935 he was Indianapolis City 
Controller. 

In 1943 Mr. Woollen was 
elected to membership on the 
executive committee of the 
Trust Division and became 
chairman of the committee in 
1944. 


A.B.A. Gets 22 New 
Members 


Twenty-two banks in 15 
states joined the American 
Bankers Association during 
August and September, ac- 
cording to a report of the 
Organization Committee. 


CALENDAR 


American Bankers Association 


15th Mid-Continent Trust Conference, Drake Hotel, 

Chicago, Ill 

Annual Meeting, Agricultural Commission, Ken- 

tucky Hotel, Louisville, Kentucky 

Country Bank Commission Meeting, Admiral 

Semmes Hotel, Mobile, Ala. 

a and Mortgage Conference, Minneapolis, 
inn. 

Savings and Mortgage Conference, 

Ind. 


1947 


1947 
7-8 Jan. 30-31 Mid-Winter, Hotel Schroeder, Milwau- 
Ohio, Mid-Winter, Neil House, Columbus 
Missouri, Hotel Muehlebach, Kansas _ 
Texas, Rice Hotel, Houston 
Ohio, Neil House, Columbus 
Pennsylvania, Hotel Traymore, Atlantic City, New 


Dakota, Sioux Falls 

Oklahoma, Tulsa 

Wisconsin, Hotel Schroeder, Milwaukee 
Iowa, Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des Moines 


Feb. 12 

May 5-7 
May 20-22 
May 21-22 
May 21-23 


June 20-21 
June 22 

June 23-25 
Oct. 6-8 


. 14-16 
18-19 
9-10 


. 12-13 Indianapolis, 


. 23-24 
13-15 


Consumer Credit Conference, St. Louis, Missouri 
Executive Council Meeting, French Lick Springs 
Hotel, French Lick, Indiana 

State Associations 
Arizona, Tucson 


Other Association 


U. S. Savings and Loan League, Milwaukee, Wiscon- 
sin 


Nov. 18-22 
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Reminders of a Busy Convention 


Roving among the convention rooms at the Stevens Hotel, made during meetings of Association councils, commis- 
BANKING’S camera man obtained a pictorial cross section sions, committees and sections. Unfortunately, there was 
of the 72nd annual meeting at Chicago. not room in this issue for a complete picture record of all 

All but one of the photographs taken on this page were the group sessions. 


A section of the Administrative Committee meeting held prior Four members of the Advisory Committee on Special Activities. 
to the convention opening L. to r., Messrs. Burgess, Hemingway, Fleming and Rathje 


At the head table for the meeting of the State Secretaries Six of the members of the Association’s Bank Management 
Section Commission 


Registering for the convention at the Stevens , A corner of the Public Relations Council session 
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Guaranty Trust Company of New York 


FIFTH AVE. OFFICE 
Fifth Ave. at 44th Se. 


MAIN OFFICE 
140 Broadway 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER OFFICE 


40 Rockefeller Plaza 


LONDON ¢ PARIS « BRUSSELS 


MADISON AVE. OFFICE 
Madison Ave. at 60th St. 


Condensed Statement of Condition, September 30, 1946 


Cash on Hand, in Federal Reserve Bank, and Due from Banks and Bankers 


U. S. Government Obligations . 
Loans and Bills Purchased . . 
Public Securities . . . ‘ 
Stock of the Federal ei Bank 
Other Securities and Obligations . 
Credits Granted on Acceptances . 


Accrued Interest and Accounts Receivable 


Real Estate Bonds and Mortgages 


Bank Buildings . . 
Other Real Estate . 
Total Resources 


Capital 
Undivided.Profits. . . . 
Total Capital Funds. 
General Contingency Reserve 
Deposits . 
Treasurer’s Checks Outstanding 
Total Deposits. 
Acceptances. . 


Less: Own Held 


RESOURCES 


Liability as Endorser on Acceptances and Foreign Bills . . . 


Dividend Payable October 1, 1946 


. . . . 


Items in Transit with Foreign Branches onl Net Difference in 
Balances between Various Offices Due to Different Statement 


Date of Foreign Branches . . 


Accounts Payable, Reserve for Taxes, 


$2,743,520.455.52 
29,744,964.11 


$ 541,736,604.46 

1,768,219,333.89 

716,219,359.56 
92,888,592.58 
7,800,000.00 
10,885,966.47 
4,825,586.82 
11,151,112.46 


1,424,945.21 


128,976,203.54 
9,055,919.19 
142,385.33 


$3,164,349,805.97 


90,000,000.00 
170,000,000.00 


59,634,595.29 


38,072,186.48 


2,773,265,419.63 
11,605,911.28 
6,780,324.46 


4,825,586.82 


221,629.00 
2,700,000.00 


630,550.64 


24,999,838.11 


33,377,604.57 
$3,164,349,805.97 


Securities carried at $373,782,731.29 in the above Statement are pledged to qualify for fiduciary powers, to secure public moneys 


as required by law, and for other 


purposes. 


This Statement includes the resources and Habilities of the English, French, and Belgian Branches as of September 26, 1946. 


EUGENE W. STETSON 
Chairman of the Board 


GEORGE G. ALLEN Director, British - 
American Tobacco Company, Limited, 
and President, Duke Power ‘Company 
WILLIAM B. BELL President, American 
Cyanamid Company 

F. W. CHAR 


SKE Chairman, Executive 
Committee, Union Pacific Railroad Company 
J. LUTHER CLEVELAND President 
W. PALEN CONWAY Chairman of the 

Executive Committee 

CHARLES P. COOPER 
Executive Vice-President, 
American Telephone & Telegraph Company 
WINTHROP M. JR. President, 
Crane & ne., Dalton, Mass. 


STUART M. CROCKER President, 
Columbia Gas & Electric Corporation 
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W. PALEN CONWAY 
Chairman of the Executive Commi’ 


WILLIAM L. KLEITZ 
Vice-President 


DIRECTORS 
JOHN W. DAVIS of Davis Polk Wardwell 
Sunderland & Kiend] 


CHARLES E. DUNLAP President, 
Berwind-White Coal Mining Company 


GANO DUNN The J. G. 


WALTER S. FRANKLIN Vice-President, 
The Pennsylvania Railroad Company 


LEWIS GAWTRY 


JOHN A. HARTFORD President, 
The Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Company 


CORNELIUS F. KELLEY Chairman of the 
Board, Anaconda Copper Mining Company 


MORRIS W. KELLOGG —_ Chairman of the 
Board, The M. W. Kellogg Company 


J. LUTHER CLEVELAND 
President 


CHARLES S. MUNSON President, Air 

Reduction Company, Inc. 
WILLIAM C. POTTER Retired 
GEORGE E. ROOSEVELT of Roosevelt & Son 


EUGENE W. STETSON Chairman 


of the Board 


ROBERT T. STEVENS Chairman of the 
Board, J. P. Stevens & Company, Inc. 


THOMAS J. WATSON President, 
Interna Business Machines Corporation 


CHARLES E. WILSON President, General 
Electric Company 


ROBERT W. WOODRUFF Chairman, 
Executive Committee, The Coca-Cola Company 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


| 
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Packaging Your Bank Statement 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 37) 


have been provided with just the in- 
formation needed to answer unwar- 
ranted criticisms. 

The facts alone, of course, are not 
enough. They must be interestingly and 
compellingly presented, for each of us 
has altogether too many pieces of litera- 
ture competing for our attention each 
day to pay any heed to those which are 
presented in a dull or unimaginative 
fashion. 

The trend has already started and 


Welcome advice to holiday travelers! 


A great many people who are planning to spend the 
holidays “with the folks” or elsewhere, will welcome 
the suggestion to carry American Express Travelers 
Cheques on their trip. They know that these cheques provide 
complete protection against theft and loss. 


Frequently, bankers secure the names of prospective holiday 
travelers from local news items. Or clients may drop a hint about 
their plans when they call at the bank—thus making it easy to 
suggest the purchase of these safe, convenient cheques. 


Advertising of American Express Travelers Cheques is con- 
stantly at work in magazines and newspapers. Newspaper mats 
are also available to banks for their own advertising. A folder 
illustrating these mats will be sent on request, together with any 
information you may need. Write W. H. Stetser, Vice President, 
American Express Company, 65 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 


Travelers Cheques 


appears well entrenched. In reporting 
the results of the year 1945, several 
banks in various parts of the country 
sent their stockholders good reports, 
and made creditable efforts to give their 
stockholders, employees and the com- 
munity, good sound, interesting ac- 
counts of their stewardship. Some are 
especially noteworthy for their com- 
pleteness, their sound public relations 
approach, art work, photography and 
quality of printing and, last but not 


al 


least, the simplicity of the text and the 
innate sense of restraint and good taste 
which is evidenced. 

The true measure of a good report is 
sound information, interestingly and 
simply presented. No amount of ex- 
pense and no chromium gadgets can 
ever improve a report which is poorly 
conceived, ineptly planned or lacking 
in tangible facts. 

Certainly color and illustration are 
valueless in themselves if the body of 
the report is written in financial double- 
talk. The stockholder can’t be bothered 
reading a document which requires that 
he have an unabridged dictionary on 
one side of him and a pencil and ruler 
to parse run-on sentences on the other. 

But, at least these banks made an 
attempt. Far more discouraging is the 
large number of institutions which still 
seem to be guided by the “tell ’em noth- 
ing” principle. 


Taat so many banks should still be 


. addicted to this type of report is sur- 


prising, for banks more than almost any 
other business constantly seek informa- 
tion. Stockholders are investors and, 
in effect, partners in an enterprise. 

But it is not the effect upon stock- 
holders alone that must be judged when 
one considers the annual report. A wider 
horizon must be considered. As corpora- 
tions in other lines of business tend more 
and more to give fully and easily under- 
standable information, banks will have 
to follow suit or raise the unwarranted 
suspicion that they have something to 
hide. 

In public relations, as in banking, 
investments must be considered from 
the long term as well as the short term 
view. The future will inevitably bring 
many economic and social readjust- 
ments. It is in such periods of change 
that good public relations are of para- 
mount importance to every corporation. 

Whether for good or evil, it is no 
longer enough for a business merely to 
make a profit. It must also justify its 
social existence. In many countries of 
the world where the public has been 
incompletely or inaccurately informed 
there has been clamor for the “nation- 
alization” of industry. Banking has 
been especially hard hit in countries 
where such socialization has attained a 
foothold. Perhaps one reason for this 
is the lack of public understanding of 
the nature and function of banking and 
the purposes which it serves in a healthy 
national economy. 

One way—and a good way—to get 
this information into the hands of a 
large number of people is through your 
annual report. 
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tradition. With modern production 

methods, this tradition is carried on to- 
day through principles— honest service, fair 
dealing, dependability—essential qualities 
back of any fine manufactured article. 

The disbursement supplies you buy need 
these qualities. They must live up to expecta- 
tions because your funds are at stake. And that 


F = CRAFTSMANSHIP is an American 


. is why, whether you need checkwriters or 


Silver Milk Pot —18th Century American 


signers, checks, or various other banking aids, 
you should buy TODD. 

Whenever you see the Todd Trademark 
you can be assured of the best workmanship, 
the best materials, and the greatest possible 
care in making a product that will protect you 
and your disbursements. These are the factors 
that have enabled Todd products to win and 
hold the confidence of bankers for nearly half 


a century. 


TODD SERVICES AND PRODUCTS 


Super-Safety Checks 


Todd ‘‘Proteetograph” 
Checkwriters 


The Form-Master 
Ledger and Statement 


Sheets 


ROCHESTER NEW YORK 


SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
DISTRIBUTORS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
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Bank Money Orders and 
Official Items : 


Todd ‘‘Protectograph” 
Check Signers 

Protod-Greenbac Checks 

The ABC Payroll System 
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North of the Border 


greatest business activity in 
Canada today is in food handling 
and in the forest industries. Thou- 


sands of cars of wheat are rolling into the 
Fort William and Port Arthur terminals 
every day from the second largest crop, 
over 400 million bushels, ever grown in 
the western grain belt. An estimated 100 
million pounds of tobacco, mainly cig- 
arette types, have been cured and proc- 
essed. Nearly 25 million bushels of fruit 
—peaches and grapes as well as apples— 
have been picked and sold, stored or 
processed. All told, this has been a 
bountiful crop year for Canada, with 
aggregate yields about 15 percent 
higher than in 1945, though varying 
considerably from one section of the 
country to another. 

The generally high crop returns, 
though welcome, will not go as faras in 
normal times. Reserves, depleted to 
dangerously low levels during the past 
year to help meet abnormal overseas re- 
quirements, will have to be built up 
again. Commitments to Britain will 
take a large part of the surplus over and 
above all domestic needs and therefore 
leave comparatively small quantities 
for other countries. Canadian food pro- 
ducers will have near-record financial 
returns, but will not be able to buy 
goods commensurate with their new 
spending power until industrial produc- 
tion is restored to normal, some months 
hence. 

Forestry, mainly lumbering and the 
manufacture of pulp and paper, is prac- 
tically at full capacity. The lumber 
mills have had a very active season, ex- 
cept for the period of about four weeks 
last spring when the strike in British 
Columbia caused almost complete sus- 
pension in that major area. The news- 
print mills have recently operated at 99 
percent of rated capacity. Their pro- 
duction of nearly 214 million tons in the 
eight months ending August was 30 per- 
cent higher than in the corresponding 
term of last year. Most of the increase 
was for the American market, for 
which, in fact, 80 percent of all Cana- 
dian newsprint was produced. This large 
proportion of newsprint shipped to the 
United States, together with lumber, 
pulp and other forest products for 
American consumption, had a value of 
$279 million, about one-third more than 
that recorded in the first eight months 
of 1945. Only a small part of this increase 
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can be attributed to higher prices, 
which, though rising in recent months, 
have remained well below those prevail- 
ing in some countries outside North 
America. 

In view of the more acute paper short- 
age it may be of interest to note that 
Canadian forest industries are planning 
for substantially greater logging opera- 
tions, with a labor force of over 200,000 
men. A considerable part of this pro- 
jected increase in woods activity is for 
several new pulp mills in Northwestern 
Ontario, which are expected to come into 
production next year and will then add 
markedly to the sources of supply for 
the United States. 

Canada undertook in mid-October a 
new Government finance plan, in which 
her banks participated on a large scale. 
New bonds of the Dominion Govern- 
ment, designated Canada Savings Bonds, 
were placed on sale through the banks, 
trust companies and security houses. 
These bonds were designed to replace 
both Victory Bonds and War Savings 
Certificates. Individual purchases were 
limited to $2,000. The interest rate was 
set at 234 percent. The bonds, regis- 
tered in the names of the purchasers, are 
redeemable at par, plus accrued inter- 


est, at any chartered bank in Canada 
upon presentation. No organized can- 
vass of buyers, as was the case with 
Victory Loan drives, was undertaken, 
but considerable publicity in the press 
was given to the general terms of the 
loan both by way of news articles and 
extensive advertising. Sales of these 
bonds were not expected to cover a sub- 
stantial part of the Government’s bor- 
rowing requirements and no definite 
objective was set, but it was believed 
that at least $250 million could be sold. 
The Government of the Province of 
Alberta is now testing in the Supreme 
Court its power to implement a “Bill of 
Rights Act” which was put through the 
legislature early this year. This measure, 
which appears to have been forced on 
the government by some of the most 
fanatical social credit followers, has 
apparently been placed before the Su- 
preme Court because of doubts as to its 
validity. If implemented, this act would 
establish a new and radical monetary 
system in Alberta, in violation of the 
Dominion Government’s rights in the 
national financial sphere, as well as 
those of the central bank (The Bank of 
Canada) to expand or contract credit 
throughout the entire country. 


“Run down to the bank, Miss Barber, and extract ten dollars.” 
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by on the campus of the Clemson 


Agricultural College at Clemson, South 
Carolina, stands “Fort Hill,” the plantation 
home of the celebrated John Caldwell Cal- 
houn, Senator, Secretary of War, Secretary 
of State and Vice-President of the United 
States under two administrations. 

The estate originally comprised some 
eleven hundred acres in the foothills of the 
Blue Ridge Mountains. When Mr. Calhoun 
purchased it in 1825, he made some very 
extensive alterations to the main structure. 


‘Among these are the columns on the three 


porches which are an outstanding feature 
of the house, for they are constructed of 
brick covered with plaster. An interesting 
tale in connection with the size of the man- 
sion relates that it is due to the fact that 
Mrs. Calhoun added a room each time her 
husband left for an extended business trip. 

The main house at Fort Hill was con- 


The Duncan Phyfe furniture of the dining room 
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structed for comfortable living rather than 
for display. It is situated on a slope over- 
looking the Seneca River and is surrounded 
with boxwood, cedars, and many rare trees, 
including a varnish tree that was sent from 
Madagascar by Stephen Decatur, a hem- 
lock presented by Daniel 
Webster, and an arbor vitae 
donated by Henry Clay. Tra- 
dition states that Calhoun had 
the cedars planted in the be- 
lief that they would prevent 
malaria from being carried 
from the lowlands to the slope. 
The furnishings of the house 
are, on the whole, those used 
by the Calhoun family during 
the statesman’s lifetime. Out- 
standing among these is the 
famous “Constitution” side- 
board which was presented to 
Calhoun by Henry Clay as 

a tribute to the former’s 

brilliant speech in defense 

of the Federal Constitution. 

The piece had been built 

for Clay from the mahog- 

any paneling in the officers’ 


Jobn Caldwell Calboun 


quarters of the frigate Constitution before 
the destruction of the vessel was halted be- 
cause of the overwhelming public sentiment 
aroused by Holmes’s famous poem, “Old 
lronsides.” A massive state dining table and 
twelve matching chairs of solid mahogany, 
all made by Duncan Phyfe, 
are fitting companion pieces 
to the sideboard. Another mu- 
seum piece in the collection is 
a priceless sofa with a huge 
carved eagle from which it is 
believed the eagle on the silver 
dollar was modeled. 

Fort Hill, which is now a 
national shrine, is an appro- 
priate monument to a man 
who was an outstanding advo- 
cate of State sovereignty, and 
who, in the words of Daniel 
Webster, was noted for his 
“indisputable basis of high character, un- 
spotted integrity, and honor unimpeached.” 

* 

The Home, through its agents and bro- 
kers, is America’s leading insurance protec- 
tor of American Homes and the Homes of 
American Industry. 


* THE HOME * 


FIRE © AUTOMOBILE @® MARINE INSURANCE 
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W. Baiey’s home folks in Clarks- 
ee ville, Tennessee, joined by visi- 

tors from several other states, 
honored the new president of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association at a dinner 
soon after his return from the Chicago 
convention which elected him to the 
highest A.B.A. office. 

More than 200 residents of Clarks- 
ville, together with bankers and busi- 
nessmen from Akron, New Orleans, St. 
Louis, Nashville, Louisville and numer- 
ous nearby towns, gathered in the cafe- 
teria of the B. F. Goodrich plant in 
Clarksville on September 30 to pay their 
respects to Mr. Bartey. The dinner was 
inspired by H. D. Pettus, president of 
the Clarksville Chamber of Commerce. 
Richard M. Hawkins, president of the 
Northern Bank of Tennessee, was chair- 
man of the committee on arrangements, 
while County Judge A. B. Broadbent 
was toastmaster. 

Three executives of the B. F. Good- 
rich Company flew from Akron, Ohio, 
to.attend. They were T. G. Graham, 
executive vice-president; L. L. Smith, 
treasurer; and Arthur Kelly, assistant 
to Mr. Graham. 

Mr. BatLey, introduced by Judge 
Broadbent as “one of the greatest coun- 
try bankers in America today,” praised 
the Clarksville community in which he 
was born and grew up. Reminiscing, he 
recalled the first A.B.A. convention he 
attended was in Denver in 1907 when 
the banker delegates wore striped trou- 
sers and formal coats, and had a “‘stand- 
offish attitude.” Interpreting his own 
election as an example of democracy at 
work in the Association, he remarked: 
“Tt’s a long way from Denver 1907 to 
Chicago 1946, when a country banker 
became president of the American Bank- 
ers Association.” 

President BarLey said that during 
his administration he hoped to. see a 
rise in the level of banking everywhere 
and to see its usefulness increase. 

The dinner was attended by repre- 
sentatives of various Clarksville and 
other Tennessee groups, including the 
Civitan Club, Rotary Club, Kiwanis 
Club, Junior Chamber of Commerce, 
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Senior Chamber of Commerce, and the 
Tennessee Bankers Association. 

Out of town guests included: H. 
Grapy HupDDLESTON, secretary of the 
Tennessee Bankers Association, Vice- 
presidents WALTER DIEHL, WILLIAM J. 
Bryan, D. WEBB JOHNSTON, SAM M. 
FLEMING, and Assistant Cashier JOHN 
R. Woopwakrp, all of Third National 
Bank, Nashville; Vice-presidents A. W. 
WILtey, Enver NIELSEN, P. D. Hovs- 
TON, Jr., Assistant Cashier J. W. CoLgs, 
and Assistant Vice-president A. B. BEN- 
EDICT, JR., all of American National 
Bank, Nashville; F. MILLER, 


vice-president, and R. M. RoBertson, 
assistant vice-president, Citizens Fidel- 
ity Bank & Trust Company, Louisville; 
Joe. B. Fort, Jr., managing director, 
and W. E. Pike, assistant manager of 
Nashville Branch, Federal Reserve 
Bank of Atlanta; Ropert E. Moopy, 
Jr., president, Nashville Chapter, Ameri- 
can Institute of Banking; H. L. Wi- 
LIAMSON, executive vice-president, Com- 
merce Union Bank, Nashville; H. Leg 
Cooper, president, and W. W. Linx, 
manager of farm loan department, Ohio 
Valley National Bank, Henderson, Ken- 
tucky; Pum E. CHAPPELL, president, 
Planters Bank & Trust Company, Hop- 
kinsville, Kentucky; E. L. WEATHERS, 
president, First City Bank & Trust 
Company, Hopkinsville; H. L. ze, 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 104) 


At the homecoming celebration for President C. W. Bailey—l. to r., Mr. Kelly; Mr. Bailey; 
Mr. Smith; Mrs. Bailey; Mr. Graham; and C,. R. Spencer, of Clarksville Goodrich plant 


The C. W. Bailey homecoming celebrants at dinner in the B. F. Goodrich plant cafeteria 
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When TIME is important... 


In practically every banking operation, Time is 
an important factor. 

With the installation of IBM Time Stamps, 
banks can have positive proof of the exact time 
of receipt or dispatch of important documents 
and of every transaction from deposits and with- 
drawals to payment of notes, receipt of corre- 


spondence and handling of buy or sell orders. 
IBM offers banks many types of time control 
equipment including Electric Time Systems and 
IBM Attendance Recorders which provide ac- 
curate, legible employee attendance data. 
Ask an IBM representative for full information. 
Branch offices are located in all principal cities. 


TIME RECORDERS AND ELECTRIC TIME SYSTEMS 


PROOF MACHINES + ELECTRIC PUNCHED CARD ACCOUNTING 
MACHINES AND SERVICE BUREAU FACILITIES 


ELECTRIC TYPEWRITERS 


International Business Machines Corporation, World Headquarters Building, 590 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
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president, Citizens National Bank, 
Russellville, Kentucky; C. E. Merri- 
WETHER, president, American Turpen- 
tine & Tar Company, New Orleans; 
H. B. CLarx, superintendent of banks, 
Nashville; W. H. Kiser, field repre- 
sentative, Tennessee Taxpayers’ Asso- 
ciation; D. MEACHAM, assist- 
ant vice-president, First National Bank, 
St. Louis; D. W. FarReIcu, vice-presi- 
dent, Lincoln Bank & Trust Co., Louis- 
ville, and S. A. Purixies, vice-president, 
First National Bank, Louisville, who is 
treasurer of the American Bankers 
Association. 


**BG’s and Banking”’ 

The October issue of Charm, a na- 
tional woman’s magazine, carried an 
article on the “gilt-edged opportunities 
for fledgling business girls in the big 
white buildings with the gleaming 
brass doors.” 

“Less than a hundred years ago, not 
one woman in the United States owned 
a bank account of her very own. She 
couldn’t — it was against the law,” the 
article stated. 

“Money was strictly for men, and 
banks stood like fortified citadels in 
an austere masculine world in which 
banking’s trade and traffic were a mys- 
tery supposedly quite beyond the un- 
derstanding of the female mind. 

“Eventually women decided that 
was all nonsense. In 1848, they gained 
the legal right to own bank accounts, 
and figured logically enough that, if 
they could own money, they could and 
would learn how to handle it. Today, 
women hold every type of position in 
the banking world from chairman of the 
board of directors, and president, on 
down the line. Of a total of 60,000 bank 
officials, 5,000 are women. Five thou- 


sand more are executives without im- 
posing titles, but with considerable 
responsibility and authority.” 

The article reviewed the past, pres- 
ent, and future of women in banking 
and reached the conclusion that women 
are destined for even greater heights in 
the field than they have yet attained. 

Some of the individual women men- 
tioned were: HELEN R. FEIL, assistant 
secretary, The Dime Savings Bank, 
Brooklyn; Mary JANE DREISBACH, 
secretary to the director of advertising 
and public relations in the Industrial 
National Bank, Detroit; Betry Sutton, 
advertising manager, American Na- 
tional Bank of Kalamazoo, Michigan; 
BERNICE LOGAN and Muriet 
Seattle Trust and Savings Bank; Etx- 
LEEN LASSETER, trust auditor, First 
National Bank of Atlanta, Georgia (and 
Atlanta’s Business Woman of the Year 
1946); Grace M. Mack, advertising 
manager, Mississippi Valley Trust Com- 
pany, St. Louis; Maryory C. Topp, 
head. of the new accounts department, 
New York Bank for Savings; Hitpa 
HorrMan, Bowery Savings Bank, New 
York; Lou Exrman, vault custodian, 
and E11zABETH ANNE Root, head teller 
and assistant cashier, First National 
Bank in Palm Beach, Florida. 


Bob Hanes Is Honored 


M. Hangs, president, Wach- 
ovia Bank and Trust Company, Win- 
ston-Salem, received a scroll and an 
Indian headdress from J. E. Gibson, 
president, Forsythe County Community 
Chest, who bestowed upon him the title 
“Chief Great Hands That Help,” at a 
luncheon launching the 1946 fund rais- 
ing campaign, at which Mr. Hanes was 
the principal speaker. The headdress 
symbolizes the red feather of the Com- 
munity Chest. The scroll was inscribed: 
“To Robert M. Hanes, first chairman, 
North Carolina United War Fund, 
1943, and president of the Community 
Chest, 1930, a true public servant. In 
appreciation from a grateful community.” 


Executive committee of the Mellon National Bank and Trust Company, Pittsburgh, at its 

first meeting. L. to r., front row, Roy A. Hunt, Frank R. Denton, Clarence Stanley, Arthur V. 

Davis, and David A. Reed; standing, Benjamin F. Jones, III, Lawrence N. Murray, William 

Watson Smith, William P. Snyder, Jr., Richard K. Mellon, and William M. Robinson. 
J. Frederic Byers and William L. Mellon were absent when picture was taken 


Mr. Hanes and Mr. Gibson 


Mr. Hanes is a former president of 
the American Bankers Association and 
presently is chairman of its Small Busi- 
ness Credit Commission. 


Largest Merger in Years 


The largest bank merger in the United 
States (reported in August BANnxkrNc) 
since 1930 took place when the Union 
Trust Company of Pittsburgh joined 
the Mellon National Bank to form the 
Mellon National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany which opened for business late in 
September. The new bank will havea 
capital of $60,100,000 and a surplus of 
$90 million. 

Top officers, as previously reported, 
are RicHarp K. MELLON, chairman; 
Frank R. DENTON, vice-chairman; 
CLARENCE STANLEY, chairman of the 
executive committee, and LAWRENCE N. 
Murray, president. 

Other officers of the new bank in- 
clude: S. EvLER and M. 
ScuLLy, senior vice-presidents; vice- 
presidents, L. C. Barry, D. G. BECKER, 
F. G. Bracxsurn, A. €. Coney, 
Francis CRANDALL, C. B. Fercus, D. 
M. GILMoRE, FREDERICK GWINNER, 
Ray Harrison, R. O. Jones, T. L. 
Orr, E. H. Prxtey, J. S. Rayonp, R. 
M. Rapp, Jr., F. B. Reuter, R. C. 
Tait, and C. W. VEatcH; vice-presi- 
dent and secretary, E. D. Haves; vice- 
president and cashier, C. R. Kors. 

Assistant vice-presidents: James T. 
Brown, W. A. GALBRAITH, F. J. Hitt, 
A. V. Leste, Stewart McCuintic, H. 
S. Overnort, C. L. Porter, M. C. 
SmiTH; assistant cashiers, C. H. ADAMS, 
II, C. W. Borcerpine, R. F. Bucs- 
MAN, W. N. Crow, F. G. DeLone, J. K. 
Essent, E. M. Foster, J. G. FRAZIER, 
W. W. Hamitton, D. A. Haztetr, A. J. 
Hoop, R. B. REED, Jr., R. W. Ross, 
B. F. Smits; trust investment officers, 
C. J. Conran, J. L. D. Pamter, J. F. 
WALTON; trust officers, A. S. CuRisT- 
NER, J: P. Corcoran, E. A. Hit, R. O. 
Lupesucet, R. G. Muter, F. 0. 
Over, and F. E. Strosacu. 
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Assistant secretaries: A. O. ELIas, 
B. Rawstorne, W. T. Scumirt, 
W. H. Wits; manager, stock transfer 
department, W. L. GryER; manager, 
real estate department of the trust 
department, J. Livpsey RocKWELL. 

Mellon National Bank and Trust 
Company has more than 900 bank cor- 
respondents in the United States, about 
half of whom are in the tri-state area of 
Pennsylvania, Ohio and West Virginia. 

Employees of the combined institu- 
tions approximate 1,300, of which 47 
percent have been employed by the 
merged banks for more than 10 years. 
Over 15 percent of the employees of the 
combined banks have service records of 
more than 25 years; 49 officers have 
been employed more than 10 years; and 
26 have continuous service records of a 
quarter of a century or more. 

FLORENCE J. HILt, assistant vice- 
president, employed as a clerk at the 
Union Trust Company on November 1, 
1898, is the oldest officer in point of 
service. ERNEST M. Foster, assistant 
cashier, who began as a clerk January 
16, 1899 with T. Mellon & Sons, private 
banking firm predecessor of Mellon 
National, is the second veteran officer 
in point of service. 

Harry W. BERBERICH, who began as 
aclerk with T. Mellon & Sons, in 1896, 
is the veteran employee in point of 
service. CHARLES R. THoMAs, whose 
services with Union Trust began Febru- 
ary 15, 1902, is the second employee in 
point of service. 


Bank Leaders Decorated 


The Medal of Merit 
was recently awarded 
in Washington to 
WintHrop W. AL- 
DRICH, chairman of 
the board, Chase 
National Bank, New 
York, for his services 
to the Armed Forces 

as president of the National War Fund 
and other relief activities. 

Secretary of War Robert P. Patterson 
presented the award. The citation 
stated that the fund raising activities 
directed by Mr. ALpricH amounted to 
$370 million in money and gifts. 


JosepH M. Dopce, president, The 
Detroit Bank and vice-president, Amer- 
ican Bankers Association, also was re- 
cently awarded the Medal of Merit, the 
nation’s highest civilian award. (Further 
details will be found on page 49.) 


Berlin 


One of the most important posts in 
the Office of Military Government in 
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Berlin (OMGUS), that of chief of the 
Industry Branch, is held by a young 
banker, Colonel LawRENCE WILKINSON, 
formerly vice-president of the Marine 
Midland Trust Company, New York. 
Colonel WILKINSON supervises the ac- 
tivities of fuel, mining, metals, chemi- 
cals, machinery, consumer goods, build- 
ing materials and public utilities under 
the level-of-industry plan which stems 
from the Potsdam agreement. Under 
that plan, the standard of living in 
Germany is supposed to be held to a 


level not above that of other continental 
European countries. Colonel WiLkIN- 
SON supervises the liquidation of war 
potential in the fields mentioned above 
and represents the United States on the 
industry committee of the Allied Con- 
trol Authority. 

A graduate of Yale University in 
1926, Colonel WiLKINson has served 
with the Army for six years. In Wash- 
ington he was in the office of the Under 
Secretary of War and was secretary of 
the Army Navy Munitions Board. 


It takes many people and many 
things to keep on giving you the 
best telephone service in the 
world. 

It takes a lot of money — in- 
vestors’ money — to provide the 
facilities. 

There’s an investment of $240 
behind your telephone and every 
one of the 25,000,000 telephones 
in the Bell System. 


It takes good management and 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


good employees to operate these 
facilities. There are about 600,000 
Bell System employees — many 
in management and supervisory 
positions. 


It takes faith in the future. 
We’re busy right now on a $2,000,- 
000,000 building and expansion 
program — to catch up with the 
Nation’s needs and give you more 
and better service than ever 
before. 
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CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK OF CLEVE- 
LAND has announced plans for creating 
two new downtown offices out of its 
present headquarters at 308 Euclid 
Avenue, which includes the removal of 
the head office to existing banking 
quarters in the Midland Building in the 
Union Terminal group. The other office 
will be housed diagonally across the 
street from present location in a new 


building to be constructed exclusively 
for the bank at 509 Euclid Avenue. 

Board Chairman JoHN C. McHan- 
NAN and President Lorine L. GELBACH, 
in announcing these changes, stated 
that overcrowded conditions in present 
headquarters made it advisable to sell 
and relocite. 


THE CLEVELAND Trust COMPANY OF 
CLEVELAND has acquired the assets of 
the First National Bank in Painesville 
and announces that W. H. STEINKAmpP, 
formerly of the First National, and A. 
G. Tame, of Painesville office of the 
CLEVELAND Trust, have been elected 
assistant vice-presidents and will jointly 


Alert Banking for Your Operations 


in the Great Lakes Region 


Central National Bank of Cleveland places 


at your disposal the experience of more than 


half a century of close co-operation with all 


types of business in the Great Lakes Indus- 


trial Region. 


Industry and banks identified with us 


benefit from our on-the-ground contacts 


and thorough knowledge of conditions here. 


This experience may be valuable to others 


and we welcome an opportunity to serve 


your financial requirements at any time. 


CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK 


of Cleveland 


CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 


MEMBER FEDERAL 


cerosiT 


'NBURANCE CORPORATION 


manage the combined Painesville branch 
of THE CLEVELAND Trust Company at 
Main and North Park Place. 


The Lorain Street Bank, Cleveland, 
has been acquired by THe CLEvetanp 
Trust Company, and the three former 
Lorain Street Bank offices are now 
being operated as CLEVELAND Trust 
branches. 


Joun R. OLDERMAN, former president 
of the Lorain Street Bank, has been 
elected assistant vice-president of Tue 
CLEVELAND Trust COMPANY. WALTER 
C. MARKworTH, RAYMOND W. Hones 
and Raymonp C. ELMER will be the 
branch managers. 


First NATIONAL BANK IN Houston, 
Texas, has purchased the Five.ity 
Trust Company of Houston, and the 
name of the institution changed to 
FIDELITY BANK AND Trust Company, 
T. W. Grecory, JR., president of the 
new bank, will continue actively as 
vice-president of the Frrst NATIONAL 
BANK oF Houston. W. N. SIcx is ex- 
ecutive vice-president and Marcus 
Tuomas, cashier and trust officer, of 
the Finetity BANK AND Trust Com- 
PANY. Banking offices wil] be continued 
in the Petroleum Building. 


THE BANK FOR SAVINGS AND TRUSTS 
of Birmingham, Alabama, recently pur- 
chased by a group of local businessmen 
who believe that the growth of the city 
calls for increased banking facilities, 
announces that the first move in its 
expansion policy was the opening of a 
new department for all types of com- 
mercial banking. Previously this bank, 
which was established in 1916, had 
confined its activities exclusively to 
savings banking. 


MILTON ANDREWS, 
formerly vice-presi- 
dent of the First 
National Bank of 
Birmingham, has 
been elected presi- 
dent of the Bank for 
Savings and Trusts, 
succeeding WALTER 
E. who 


Mr. Andrews 


retired after 30 years as president of 
this bank. 


First Trust Company of Lincoln, 
Nebraska, having outgrown its quar- 
ters in the First National Bank Build- 
ing, has moved to the Trust Building 
at 10th and 0 Streets, 


AMERICAN SECURITY AND TRUST 
Company of Washington, D. C., was 
granted authority by the Comptroller of 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 108) 
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A Partial Last of 


Bankers Trust Services to Banks 


Bond Portfolio Analysis 


Collection of Notes, Drafts, Coupons, Ma- 
tured Bonds and Other Items (Domestic 
and Foreign) 


Collection of Par and Non-Par Checks 
Commercial and Travelers Letters of Credit 
Commercial Paper Purchases 


Consultation on Pension and Profit-Sharing 
Plans 


Co-Paying or Exchange Agent, Co-Transfer 
Agent or Registrar, and Co-Depositary 


Credit Information 


Dealers in United States Government, State 
and Municipal Securities 


International Trade and Foreign Banking 
Facilities 
Investment Information 


Participation with Correspondent Banks in 
Loans to Local Enterprises 


Receipt and Delivery of Securities 
Safekeeping of Securities 
Servicing Loans to Brokers and Dealers 


Transfer of Funds, Remittances and Do- 
mestic Money Orders 


Trust and Reserve Accounts 


These and other specialized services are used daily by our correspondent banks. 


You are invited to discuss any problem in which you feel we can be of assistance. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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the Currency to open a branch in the 
Navy Department Building, Constitu- 
tion Avenue and 18th Street, N. W. 
This branch will be in charge of KEn- 
NETH BIRGFELD, assistant treasurer. 


Old-timer at Convention 


During the A.B.A. Convention BANK- 
ING’s office was favored with a call from 
an old-time banker, Gustav H. MvuEL- 
LER of Indianapolis, who was represent- 


ing the American National Bank of that 
city. He has been in the banking busi- 
ness for 59 years and now is striving to 
make it 60, at which time he expects to 
retire. 

He is well known from coast to coast, 
and some bankers call him the father 
of the Association of Reserve City Bank- 
ers, because he was largely responsible 
for the organization of that group in 
1910. 

Mr. MUELLER is in good health, 
happy, and enjoyed the convention. 


| Your Directors Need BANKING | 


Looking West? 


ANGLO 


CALIFORNIA NATIONAL 


BANK 


Because of its experience, facilities and 
central location, Anglo Bank is particu- 
larly qualified to render you correspon- 
dent bank service on the Pacific Coast. 

Twenty-three offices in important Cali- 
fornia centers, and long-established con- 
nections throughout the West, are at your 
service and are especially valuable in this 
new era of expansion and development. 


ANGLO CALIFORNIA NATIONAL BANK 


Head Office: 1 Sansome Street + San Francisce 20 


Member Federal Reserve System * Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Puitie A. BENSON, president, Dime 
Savings Bank of Brooklyn, New York, 
and 1938 president, American Bankers 
Association, died on October 16. 

Mr. BENSON, a native of Brooklyn, 
had also been president of the National 
Association of Mutual Savings Banks, 
Savings Banks Association of New York 
State, and the A.B.A. Savings Division. 

He began his business career as an 
office boy for a Brooklyn insurance com- 
pany at the age of 14. In 1917 he joined 
the staff of the Dime Savings Bank as 
assistant secretary, becoming succes- 
sively secretary, treasurer, and in 1932, 
president. For many years he was a 
leader in Brooklyn civic and philan- 
thropic affairs. 

In the work of the A.B.A., Mr. 
BENSON was a member of the board of 
trustees of the Educational Foundation 
in Economics, the Subcommittee on 
Mortgage Financing and Urban Hous- 
ing of the Federal Legislation Com- 
mittee, the Federal Legislation Com- 
mittee of the Savings Division, and the 
Savings Text Committee of that Di- 
vision. 


Areh W. Anderson 


Arcu W. ANDERSON, chairman of the 
board of directors, California Bank, Los 
Angeles, died at his summer home in 
Alamitos, on September 14. 

In addition to having been active in 
many civic and business organizations, 
Mr. ANDERSON served the American 
Bankers Association between 1924 and 
1938 in a number of capacities, includ- 
ing membership on Committee on In- 
vestments and Committee on Real 
Estate Mortgages, Savings Division; 
member and later chairman, executive 
committee, National Bank Division; 
member, Committee on State Bank 
Research, State Bank Division; mem- 
ber, Bank Management Commission for 
four successive years; and Commission 
chairman for two additional years. 
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SAFE DEPOSITORY 
LIABILITY INSURANCE 


You Get 


$50,000 


Protection against Liability imposed by law: 


1 — Mysterious Disappearance co = Flood, tornado or other acts of 


2 — Negligence or dishonesty of ee 


employees 6 — Misplacement of box in wrong 


3 — Burglary, 
7 — Improper or illegal entry by 
4 — Fraudulent, fictitious and means of duplicate key or 
erroneous claims forged papers 


PLUS Legal defense in connection therewith 


THE COST is only $75, one year—$187.50, three years 


provided the total number of safe deposit boxes does not exceed 937. 
A small additional premium is made for banks having more than this 
number of boxes. 


THE FIDELITY AND CASUALTY COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
80 Maiden Lane, New York 8, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: We desire to purchase a Safe Depository Liability Policy 


In amount of $ 
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Farm Leaders Plan Policies and Programs 


plat in the first joint meet- 
ing of the major farm groups in 
four years in Buffalo early in October 
were the national officers and executive 
committee members of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, the National 
Grange and the National Council of 
Farmer Cooperatives. 

Included among 24 farm leaders at- 
tending the conference were represent- 
atives of producers of virtually every 
agricultural commodity in the United 


States. They spoke for approximately 
four million farm families which are 
members of one or more of the three 
organizations. 

The primary purpose of the meeting 
was an exchange of views, opinions and 
information designed to promote in- 
creased cooperation in the development 
of programs for building within a free- 
enterprise system a sound and prosper- 
ous agriculture. 

Major actions of the conference were, 


All the mechanical devices in the 
world can't produce the right kind 
of correspondent banking service. 


It's the people behind the machines. 


We have the kind of people who 
give transit items prompt and efficient 
attention. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


THE OLDEST NATIONAL BANK IN THE SOUTH 


LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 


MEMBER — FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM * FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


according to a joint statement by Al 
bert S. Goss, master of the National 
Grange, Edward A. O’Neal, president 
of the Farm Bureau and Quentin Rey- 
nolds, president of the Council: 

“Agreement on basic principles for a 
revised parity formula designed to pro- 
mote development of a yardstick for 
measuring the basis for a fair relation- 
ship between agricultural and indus- 
trial goods and services. 

“The conference agreed that the 
present parity formula should be re- 
tained on basic commodities in the two- 
year postwar period during which Con- 
gtess has directed the Government to 
support prices of most farm products 
at 90 percent of parity. The basic com- 
modities are corn, wheat, cotton, to- 
bacco, rice and peanuts. 

“Parity should be recalculated as 
early as possible on certain non-basic 
commodities, including livestock and 
dairy products, to reflect changes in 
production costs relative to other farm 
commodities. 

“At the expiration of the price sup- 
port period provided in the Steagall 
Amendment, it is recognized that the 
parity formula should be revised, giving, 
among other things, careful consider- 
ation to a 10-year moving average ad- 
justed to the 1910-1914 over-all parity 
relationship and to inclusion of farm 
labor costs in the parity index. 


A permanent price support program 
should be studied with a view to de- 
veloping a program which would lead 
to balanced abundance, and efficient 
use of natural resources. 

“Close cooperation between farmer 
representatives and the Department of 
Agriculture in the development and ad- 
ministration of farm policies and pro- 
grams was urged. Representatives of 
the three organizations were authorized 
to meet with Secretary of Agriculture 
Clinton Anderson to discuss, among 
other things, the recent reorganization 
of the Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration. 

“World Food Board. The organi- 
zations reviewed at length the World 
Food Board plan proposed recently by 
Sir John Orr, Director General of FAO. 
Recognizing the desirability of more 
stable agricultural prices and improved 
world nutrition, the organizations 
agreed that the FAO should also serious- 
ly consider alternative methods of at- 
taining these ends through use of 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 112) 
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e@ If you seek exceptional collection 
service, you'll be doubly impressed 
with the quick, resourceful service 
which for years has been an Irving 
specialty .... 


Immediately upon receipt of a com- 


— 


modity draft, Irving stays in close touch 
with it until payment or definite reason 
for non-payment is secured. Every 
possible measure is taken to expedite 
delivery of goods. 

For quick-acting collection service, 
send your commodity drafts to the Irving. 


IrvinG TRust COMPANY 


ONE WALL STREET, NEW Y 
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international commodity agreements. 

“‘ Adding greater stability to the general 
price level. The conference approved a 
statement saying: ‘Events of the war 
years clearly indicate that governmental 
action in the collection of taxes, in the 
spending of public funds, influencing 
the volume of credit andén the issuance 
and regulation of the basis of currency, 
all affect the general price level. 

“““We believe that one of the major 
concerns of farm organizations should 
be to develop a practical and workable 
program for adding greater stability to 


the general price level. In developing 
this program we believe that, among 
other things, consideration should be 
given to governmental policy in the 
fields of taxation, federal spending, con- 
trol of credit, issuance, and regulation 
of the basis of currency, management 
of the public debt and international 
monetary cooperation. 

“*Tf such a program is to be effective 
we believe that better coordination in 
these fields is essential.’ 

“Disposition of surpluses. The con- 
ference agreed that the provisions of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act for 
soil conservation, control of agricultural 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


At the Close of Business, Sept. 30, 1946 
RESOURCES 


Loans and Discounts 


U. S. Government Securities 


$ 43,837 ,487.26 
81,832,125.00 


State, County and Municipal 


Securities 


Stock in Federal Reserve Bank 


Overdrafts 


14,970,895.18 
300 


Customers’ Drive-in-Facility, Bank 
Vault, Furniture and Fixtures 


Other Real Estate 


Customers’ Liability Account — 


Letters of Credit Issued 


Cash and Due from Banks 


548,214.36 
52,884,757 .64 


$194,717,787.75 


LIABILITIES 


Capital Stock — 


Surplus 
Undivided Profits 


4,270,951.04 


000.00 
$ 14,270,951.04 


Reserve for Taxes, Employees’ Pension 


Account and Other Expenses 


777,500.41 


Liability Account — Letters of Credit 


Guaranteed 


548,214.36 
179,121,121.94 


$194,717,787.75 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


OMA CITY 


. 


surpluses, safeguarding farm prices, and 
assuring reserve supplies to protect 
consumers against scarcity, should be 
retained and improved, but that in. 
creased attention should be given to 
disposing of surpluses through upgrad- 
ing of diets, development of new and 
expanded uses for farm surpluses and 
other methods of bringing about in- 
creased consumption of agricultural 
commodities. 

“Farm credit. The conference agreed 
to support necessary legislation placing 
all agricultural credit agencies under an 
independent, national, bipartisan board, 
to keep farm credit out of politics, to 
strengthen and improve the cooperative 
credit system and cause it to become 
completely farmer-owned and farmer- 
controlled as soon as possible, to elim- 
inate duplication, overlapping and con- 
flicts especially between governmental 
emergency types of credit and cooper- 
ative credit agencies, and to bring about 
maximum economy and efficiency in the 
administration of all agricultural credit 
agencies under government supervision. 

“Labor legislation. The conference 
agreed that the farm organizations 
should work with congressional] leaders 
in the development of constructive 
legislation to deal effectively with labor- 
management disputes in a manner that 
will be fair to both workers and em- 
ployers and will properly safeguard the 
public interest. 

“Tt was further agreed that in the 
event of a revision of the minimum wage 
law that among other things consider- 
ation be given to area differentials and 
adjustments for changes in the cost of 


“My wife and I would like to invest some 
money in meat. Do you know where we can 
get some?” 
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THREE REASONS WHY ROVALS 
ARE A BETTER BUY FOR YOU 


GREATER EFFICIENCY! 


Royal has more work-saving, time-saving 
features than any other typewriter. Re- 
sult: Royals can deliver more letter-pro- 
duction per machine. This is a fact. Call 
in your Royal representative—and be 
shown the proof—in an actual Royal 


demonstration! 


FAVORITE WITH TYPISTS! 


A national survey made among hundreds 


of business girls shows that Royal is the 
2 to 1 over any 


preferred typewriter— 
other typewriter. Your stenographic staff 


will do more and better work on machines 
they prefer to use- Order Royals! 


GREATER DURABILITY! 


eatin are the sturdiest typewriters engi- 
on Pi science has produced. Because of 
stand up longer, spend 
job, less time out for 
pace 2 t: oyals cut stenographic 

sses to a minimum, give you the 


maximum ret 
investment. your typewriter 
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WHAT SELLING Drone 


CAN DO FOR A BANK... 


’ HOW TO INVEST 


IN PUBLIC RELATIONS ... 


Interest the entire staff in the selling effort 
114 


THE BowERY SAVINGS BANK 


110 EAST 42x STREET 


NEW YORE 17, N ¥ 


ROBERT W. SPARKS 


VICE-PRESIDENT AND TREASURER October 1 ’ 1946 


Mr. H. Frederick Hagemann, Jr., Chairman 
ABA Treasury Savings Bonds Committee 
c/o National Rockland Bank of Boston 
Boston, Massachusetts 


Dear Mr. Hagemann: 


The U. S. Treasury has told us often enough what a bank 
can do for the savings bond campaign - but let's look at what 
the campaign can do for a bank - any bank, large or small, 


During the November 11th - December 7th savings bond sell- 
ing period the Bowery Savings Bank will: 


1. Use its advertising (newspaper, posters, mail) to 
promote the campaign for savings bonds, because it 
brings people into our bank who for the first time 
are exposed to our other services. 


Set up its most accessible space for selling savings 
bonds because people who realize that we are unselfish- 
ly interested in their welfare think well of us. 


Assign our most competent employees to service bond 
sales because able employees are our best good will 
builders. 


Alert all of our employees to sell these bonds. The 
knowledge that they are a part of a great national 
effort builds employee morale. 


This is not a donation. It is an investment in public re- 


lations that pays. It fights inflation, which is good banking 


policy. It furnishes us with a constructive suggestion which we 
can make to depositors for the investment of their funds in ex- 

cess of the amount which the Bank wishes to accept. Experience 

proves that it increases deposits. 


Our bank welcomes this opportunity. 


Sincerely 
Regional Chairman, 4.B,A. 


Committee on Treasury Savings 
Bonds 


... and you will find that you have made “an investment 
in public relations that pays. 


BANKING 
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Savings Bonds 


TWEEN Armistice Day, November 11, and Pearl 

Harbor Day, December 7, the U. S. Treasury will 

carry out an intensive Savings Bond sales pro- 
gram. The Treasury has asked the nation’s banks to 
lend their help in its campaign to sell an extra Savings 
Bond to every American. In its effort to spread the 
national debt as widely as possible among individual 
investors, the Treasury has built the sales appeal around 
the theme of individual security, with the personal 
financial self-interest of the public as the chief induce- 
ment. 

To aid the banks in contributing their support to the 
campaign, the Treasury has sent them thousands of 
window and lobby displays, 50 million stuffers for bank 
statement envelopes, portfolios of newspaper ads, and 
other campaign promotion material. The familiar min- 
ute-man poster of the War Bond drives will reappear 
as a symbol of security for windows and lobbies, along 
with placards and window “paste-ons” bearing the 
legends ‘‘ Buy Your Savings Bonds Here” and “ We Are 
Issuing Agents for Savings Bonds.” 

Folders describing all issues of the Treasury’s bonds 
for individual investors will be distributed through the 
banks, along with 200,000 special booklets on Series G 
bonds, for use by trust officers. Eye appeal for the 
campaign will also be provided for clearinghouses and 
larger banking groups in the form of a moving picture 
titled ‘‘ America the Beautiful,” designed to restimulate 
the patriotic motive through unusually beautiful pho- 
tography executed in the travelogue technique. The 
special portfolios of newspaper ads are being sent to 
stores and other institutions as well as to the news- 
papers, and it is strongly urged that the banks and local 
merchants cooperate in publishing these advertisements, 
to conserve newspaper space. 

The Treasury’s efforts to place as large a part of the 
‘national debt in the hands of individuals as an anti- 


Part of a Treasury Savings Bond: ad for newspaper 


November 11 to December 7 


inflation and sound-finance measure was stressed by 
Secretary of the Treasury John W. Snyder in his address 
at the A.B.A.’s annual convention in Chicago. The Sec- 
retary cited the splendid work done by the banks in be- 
half of the Savings Bond campaigns during the war, and 
asked that their efforts be continued during the peace. 

“Tn my opinion,” the Secretary said, “this program 
is of prime importance to our postwar financing and is 
vital on the fiscal front at the present time.” He de- 
clared that it is possible “to do a day-to-day jobselling 
bonds in order to maintain and extend the payroll 
savings plan and to sell the American people on the idea 
of investing in Savings Bonds for their own good.” 

“During the war,” he continued, “the banks threw 
themselves wholeheartedly into the sale of United 
States securities. They gave generously of the time of 
their executives and their staffs and their facilities in the 
War Loan campaigns and in the continuous sale of Sav- 
ings Bonds. . . . This cooperation of the banking system 
with the Government is continuing in the postwar pe- 
riod. Almost every bank has a sales desk for United 
States Savings Bonds, which is manned by bank em- 
ployees at no cost to the Government. Bankers are 
heavily represented throughout the state organizations 
in the present Savings Bond sales program, just as they 
were in the days of the War Loans. 

“T want you to know that this cooperation is deeply 
appreciated in the Treasury. Indeed it seems to me a 
condition indispensable to the economic health of the 
nation. The Government’s need of assistance from the 
banks has certainly not ended with the termination of 
the war. You know the magnitude of the fiscal problems 
which still confront us. We shall continue to need your 
help in solving-these problems.” 

Beyond their contributions to the nation’s economic 
well-being, in the opinion of many bankers, the banks 
benefit in other, quite direct, ways from the efforts they 
contribute to the sale of Savings Bonds. Many have 
pointed to the advertising and public relations aspects 
of the sales efforts, as well as to the new accounts which 
they have acquired because of Savings Bond sales. 
These new accounts result from the fact that thousands 
of potential banking customers are brought within the 
bank’s doors for the first time. They have become users 
of pay-as-you-go checking accounts, safe deposit facili- 
ties, and many have become savings depositors because 
of their newly acquired savings habit. 

Still another bank service merchandising angle has 
arisen from the fact that Savings Bond holders are 


’ potential consumer-credit users, particularly when their 


desire for new automobiles and household goods tempts 
them to redeem their Savings Bonds. Many banks have 
not been slow in availing themselves of these new bor- 
rowing customers. The time, expense, and promotion 
efforts of the banks in selling Savings Bonds has often 
redounded to their credit in more ways than the general 
one of the knowledge that they have contributed to the 
national welfare. 
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News for Country Bankers 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 69) 


The program concluded with the 
showing of two films, “This Is Our 
Land,” provided by the Ethyl Corpora- 
tion, and “‘The Use of Phenothyazine,” 
by the Dupont Company. 

Sponsors of this program were: First 
National Bank of San Marcos, State 
Bank and Trust of San Marcos, The 
First National Bank of New Braunfels, 
Guaranty State Bank of New Braunfels, 
The Nolte National Bank of Seguin, 
First National Bank of Seguin, First 


National Bank of Luling, The Citizens 
State Bank of Luling, The First Na- 
tional Bank of Lockhart, The Citizens 
State Bank of Kyle, and Blanco Na- 
tional Bank, in cooperation with The 
Second National Bank of Houston, and 
R. H. Harper of Martindale. 

Present at the meeting were repre- 
sentatives of the Katy, Southern Pa- 
cific, and Missouri Pacific railroads. 


Banking on the Land 


A recent Saunders County Soil Con- 
servation Districts Supervisors (Ne- 
braska) meeting was a milestone in the 


in making Eagle-t fine Papers 


The “ideal” of fine quality in Eagle-A Papers has been upheld ever since 
James and Moses Newton built the Crocker Mill in 1871 (now Eagle-A 
Division No. 5). ‘ 

The background of four generations of papermaking skill — combined 
with modern equipment such as the “Vortrap” and the “Bird Screen” 
shown above — produce the quality appearance and fine printing surface of 


EAGLE-A ACCEPTANCE BOND 


a modern, improved, 50% Cotton Content paper. 
Strong, new cotton fibres give Eagle-A Acceptance Bond that 
smart appearance and crisp feel — that durability to withstand 
the repeated handling required in everyday business transactions. 
For distinctive letterheads with envelopes-to-match, specify. 
Eagle-A “Acceptance Bond to your printer, lithographer or 
engmaver. Ask your Stationer for 
EAGLE-A TYPEWRITER AND BOXED PAPERS 


FAGLE-A PAPERS 


AMERICAN WRITING PAPER CORPORATION e HOLYOKE MASSACHUSETTS 


history of the district, for the reason 
that on that night the supervisors ap. 
nounced the purchase and delivery of 
new soil conservation equipment made 
possible through money loaned to the 
district by banker members of the 
Saunders County. Bankers Association, 

Farmers of this soil conservation dis. 
trict now have concrete evidence of the 
support of their banker friends. They 
have a new wheel tractor, a disk tiller, 
and a two-bottom moldboard plow. In 
addition, the supervisors have placed an 
order for another tractor, a yard scraper, 
treader and trailer. 

This second purchase is also being 
financed by the banks of the Saunders 
County Bankers Association, which 
includes two banks outside of the county 
—one at North Bend and the other at 
Davey. The banks divide the total loan 
evenly among themselves, the first of 
which was for $3,000. The second will be 
for about the same amount. 

This cooperative effort came about 
when Fred W. Wagner, cashier, Farm- 
ers State Bank at Ithaca, Nebraska, was 
elected secretary of the District Board 
of Supervisors. He was close to the soil 
conservation job and could see what 
was needed to advance the program. 

Tractor operators are being hired by 
the supervisors and these operators, 
together with the equipment, will be 
available for hire by the district coop- 
erators. The operator and his combina- 
tion of accessories will rent for $3.25 per 
operating hour. Money received for 
rentals, less operating costs, will be used 
to repay the loans. 


N. H. Lean Panel 


A farm credit conference at the Uni- 
versity of New Hampshire “made a 
solid contribution to sounder farm 
loans and more of them,” according to 
the New England Farm Finance News, 
published by the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Boston. 

Among the points emphasized at the 
meeting were: (1) Many farmers are 
reluctant to avail themselves of credit 
or to have it known that they are in 
debt; (2) new customers are frequently 
impatient with the financial information 
that is required of them; and (3) bank- 
ers must assist new customers in filling 
out balance sheets and little by little, 
raise the level of record keeping on the 
part of the customer. 

A feature of the meeting was a loan 
committee panel discussion on “Would 
You Have Made This Loan?, ” the panel 
explaining what its decisions would be 
if applications under discussion were 
bona fide. 
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Veterans Committee Studies Loan Procedure 


VIEW Of two years of achievement 

and consideration of future han- 
ding of four phases of veterans’ lending 
procedure engaged the attention of the 
Committee on Service for War Veterans 
of the American Bankers Association 
at its recent meeting in Detroit, ac- 
cording to Chester R. Davis, committee 
chairman, who is vice-president and 
ist officer of the Chicago Title and 
Trust Co. 

In addition to the full Committee 
and several A.B.A. staff members, the 
meeting was attended by F. W. Kelsey, 
assistant administrator for finance of 
the Veterans Administration, and T. B. 
King, acting director of the loan guar- 
antee service of the VA. 

During its Detroit meeting, the Com- 
mittee centered its attention largely 
upon the following topics: 

(1) Changes in Title IT of the Serv- 
icemen’s Readjustment Act, which 
promise to improve greatly on-the-job- 
training procedure, even to the point 
where it may serve as a practical means 
of relieving the serious situation created 
by the present large number of veterans 
drawing unemployment compensation. 

“For many months,” Mr. Davis said, 
“there have been more than 1.5 million 
veterans drawing $20 a week as un- 
employment compensation. This condi- 
tion is causing great concern and our 
Committee believes that thousands of 
veterans could and now will be trans- 
ferred to job training, which would 
create a much healthier situation than 
to have them on unemployment relief. 
Our Committee will work toward bring- 
ing this condition about.” 


ASSOCIATED NEWSPAPERS 


Interesting If True 
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(2) Wider use by banks of the auto- 
matic guaranty procedure in making 
loans to veterans. 

“Enactment of legislation in Decem- 
ber 1945 permitted inauguration of the 
automatic guaranty procedure in March 
1946,” said Chairman Davis, “and a 
survey just completed shows that a 
majority of the banks making veterans’ 
loans are using it. However, we want to 
increase the number in order to de- 


crease further the time required to 
process loans and thereby improve serv- 
ice to veterans who are entitled to credit 
to purchase homes or farms, or to es- 
tablish themselves in business.” 

(3) Provision of a secondary market 
for veterans’ loans through their pur- 
chase by The RFC Mortgage Com- 
pany, an affiliate of the RFC. 

“Our Committee,” said Mr. Davis, 
“will work with the RFC and the VA 


Building since 1889 
with the Pacific Northwest 


YOUR BANK~AND WHY 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Not long ago banking consisted mainly of lending money 
for business and of providing a safe place for deposits. 
These functions still are basic. But today we of The Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce think in broader terms. 


National and world service through correspondent banks 
is an indispensable part of our business. Fostering every 
fotm of commerce in the Pacific Northwest and Alaska 
comes naturally. 


We pride ourselves equally on serving every financing need 
of large and small business, the individual, his family and 
his home. 


No other kind of bank would deserve to report, as we do, 
that loans were by far the largest on record and non-govern- 
ment deposits at an all-time peak on September 30. 


Loans expanded more than 30 per cent in the third quarter. 
Capital funds were increased nearly 1 million dollars. Total 
deposits were $382,146,107. 


With total resources of $401,339,545, The National Bank 
of Commerce stands in the “first fifty” in size among the 
15,000 banks in the United States. 


THE NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE 


OF SEATTLE 


27 Convenient, Friendly Offices Serving Progressive 
Communities in Western and Central Washington 


Member Federal Reserve System 
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officials to complete the forms and 
procedure necessary to make effective 
this secondary market. Although the 
Committee urged this action on the 
part of the RFC, we feel that banks 
should not be influenced, through the 
existence of this secondary market, to 
relax their adherence to sound lending 
principles in making loans to veterans.”’ 

(4) Methods of obtaining more uni- 
form appraisal methods and sounder 
appraisals through the use of regional 
reviewing appraisers attached to re- 
gional offices of the VA. 

“The most troublesome factor in the 
veterans’ credit situation has to do 


with appraisals of personal and real 
property involved in home, farm and 
business loans,” said Chairman Davis. 
“While we realize that most of our 
appraisal troubles are due to chaotic 
price conditions, we feel nevertheless 
that considerable improvement in pre- 
vailing VA appraisal procedures can be 
made.” 

Finishing touches were put on the 
manual of procedure for making vet- 
erans loans. “This manual,” Mr. Davis 
points out, “contains in one volume all 
of the essential information incorpo- 
rated in law, regulations, VA outline of 
procedure, and VA periodic decisions 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


At the Close of Business September 30, 1946 


ASSETS 


Cash on Hand and Due from Banks 
United States Securities Owned 


Other Stocks and Bonds 


Loans and Discounts 


Banking House and Equipment . 


Other Assets 


$ 86,283,048.42 
97,137,763.51 
2,617,012.81 
116,410,866.34 
2,371,102.31 
1.00 
$304,819,794.39 


LIABILITIES 


Capital Stock . 
Surplus Fund . 
Undivided Profits, Net 
Reserved for Taxes, Etc. . 
DEPOSITS: 

Individual 

Banks and Bankers . 


U.S. Government 


. $7,500,000.00 


7,500,000.00 
5,170,270.90 $ 20,170,270.90 


1,705,001.30 


$183,328,830.16 
77,257,791.46 
22,357,900.57 


282,944,522.19 
$304,819,794.39 


First National Bank 


in Dallas MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


that affect regulations and procedure, 
It is intended for use by lending officers 
and it will be kept up to date by a 
special bulletin service, for which there 
is a $10 fee.” 

The Committee is composed of bank- 
ers from all geographical sections of the 
United States. During the two years it 
has been in operation, it has worked in 
harmony with government officials, 
state bankers associations, state agen- 
cies particularly interested in veterans’ 
problems, and in direct contact with 
many banks. 


The new veterans’ loan manual 


National Banks’ 
Earnings Yncrease 


Fe the six months ending June 30, 
the 5,018 national banks in operation 
in the United States and possessions re- 
ported net operating earnings of $317,- 
474,000, an increase of $50,650,000 over 
the first half of 1945, according to a 
report from Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency Preston Delano. Adding profits 
on securities sold of $72,967,000 and 
recoveries on loans and investments, 
etc., previously charged off, of $55,- 
703,000, and deducting losses and 
charge-offs of $63,548,000 and taxes on 
net income of $102,003,000, net profits 
before dividends for the six months 
amounted to $280,593,000, which at an 
annual rate amounts to 11.51 percent 
of capital funds. 

The principal items of operating 
earnings in the first half of 1946 were 
$361,602,000 from interest on United 
States Government obligations and 
$51,251,000 interest and dividends on 
other securities. 
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Fred Kent's 60 Years in Banking 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 54) 


As emergencies go, that was a minor 
aflair, but Fred Kent has helped out in 
many major ones. His keen, sure knowl- 
edge of foreign exchange and inter- 
national finance has served both his own 
and other countries, and his good judg- 
ment has been called on more than once 
to help governments steer safe courses 
through troubled waters. 

The record shows that he was par- 
ticularly busy, here and abroad, during 
World War I. When the war started he 
organized an American committee in 
London to take care of American na- 
tionals stranded in Europe and arrange 
for their return to the States. At the 
same time he was made chairman of the 
London bankers’ committee which had 
charge of paying American credits held 
by our European tourists. (Mr. Kent 
recalls that the London bankers were 
too busy to handle this job themselves.) 
He also was appointed temporary chair- 
man of the American Red Cross in the 
British capital. 

Mr. Kent became financial adviser to 
Walter Hines Page, American Ambas- 
sador to the Court of St. James’s, and 
was appointed vice-president of the 
French American Relief Society. 


Bor that was only a small part of his 
war work. In September 1914 he was put 
in charge of the arrangements made 
with the Governor of the Bank of Eng- 
land for the sale of gold accumulated in 
the 100 million dollar fund assembled in 
the United States to meet American in- 
debtedness in England. The price set by 
Governor Cunliffe did not meet with 
Mr. Kent’s approval, so he went to 
David Lloyd George, then chancellor 
of the Exchequer, to negotiate better 
terms. Lloyd George instructed Gov- 
ernor Cunliffe to reopen the conversa- 
tions, and although some concessions 
were made, Mr. Kent thought they did 
not warrant further shipment of gold. 
He cabled to New York a recommenda- 
tion that no more gold be sent. None 
was. 
. The next year the British Govern- 
ment appointed him arbiter to pass upon 
questions concerned with the breaking 
of British orders by American ships. 
Two years later, when the United 
States entered the war, he was made 
Deputy Governor of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York for the purpose 
of o-ganizing an international exchange 
control. He developed the complete plan 
for control of the exchanges, and wrote 


November 1946 


the order, signed by President Wilson, 
putting the plan into force. 

Next came Mr. Kent’s appointment 
as director of the Division of Foreign 
Exchanges of the Federal Reserve Board, 
a position he held until the Division’s 
dissolution July 1, 1919. As director, 
under executive order of the President, 
he had absolute control over all move- 
ments of foreign exchange between the 
United States and other countries. He 
also allocated silver production of the 
allied nations. 


Late in 1919 Mr. Kent was made fi- 
nancial adviser to the Director of Sales 
of the War Department and went to 
Paris to check the selling of surplus war 
supplies, owned by the United States, 
which were required by European coun- 
tries for their rehabilitation. 

While in Paris, Benjamin Strong, 
Governor of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York, delegated him to obtain 
from the Nederlandische Bank of Hol- 
land and the National Bank of Brussels 
730 million marks in gold which had 
been deposited with these banks by the 
German Government for account of the 
Treasury of the United States in pay- 
ment for food furnished to Germany at 
the close of the war by this Government. 


EXPANDING HORIZONS 


HE world’s increasing needs for the products of America’s 
industrial and agricultural heartland, together with direct air 
transportation linking the Midwest with foreign countries, present 
a tremendous opportunity for midwestern advancement. 
American National Bank of Chicago, with the experience and 
facilities necessary to serve those engaged in foreign trade, offers 
a banking service suited to these expanding horizons. If the busi- 
ness of some of your customers includes international trade, our 
Foreign Department is well prepared to co-operate with your 
bank in serving them. Why not arrange a conference with our 
Foreign Department officers when you are in Chicago and find 
out more about the broad scope and character of this service? 


AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK 


AND TRUST COMPANY 
OF CHICAGO 


LA SALLE STREET 
Member Federal Deposit 
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TO 


AT WASHINGTON 
Insurance Corporation 


BUSINES 
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Mr. Kent arranged to have the metal 
shipped to the Bank of England and 
melted so that the final accounting 
could be made on the basis of actual 
gold received rather than on estimates 
of its weight and fineness. 

Early in 1920, while in Paris, Mr. 
Kent developed and put into operation 
a plan that saved the people of Austria 
from starvation. 

He was the only representative of the 
United States on the Organization Com- 
mittee of the Reparation Commission, 
and served as a member of the Commis- 
sion’s finance committee, resigning when 
he returned to the United States. 


Among his other duties during, the 
early postwar years, Mr. Kent found 
time to organize the Paris office of the 
Bankers Trust Company of New York, 
of which he had been a vice-president 
since 1909 and a director since 1914. He 
was manager of the branch while in the 
French capital. 

The year 1923 found Mr. Kent in 
Rome, conferring with Hugo Stinnes, 
the German industrialist, and other 
prominent Germans regarding conces- 
sions which the Reich might be willing 
to make to France in order to get 
that country out of the Ruhr. After re- 


quiring the Germans to modify their 


Highlights 


IN INSURANCE HISTORY 


GREAT WHISKEY FIRE 


The Great Whiskey Fire took place in 
Dublin June 19th, 1874. Many buildings 
housing bonded stores of whiskies were 
destroyed, with a loss around £80,000. The 
“Times” said: “The streams of burning 
whiskey, which to most people were 
appalling, offered to others a temptation 
which they could not resist. Although 
the streets were generally well guarded 
by the military and police, numbers of | 
people got access through narrow lanes 
and passages to places where it ran freely 
along the channels or in pools in the 
street, and resorted to every possible ex- 
pedient to obtain draughts. Some col- 
lected the liquor in their hats and others 
in their boots; some lay down across the 
channels and lapped the streams until 
they became helpless and insensible 
and had to be dragged off to hospitals. 
It would be hard to conceive a more 
shocking exhibition of degrading vice.” 
Few warehouse owners today would 
fail to carry adequate insurance on 
such valuable contents. Living in 1946 
has many advantages, not the least of 
which are the good values to be had 
in insurance policies—such as those 


written by NATIONAL UNION 
and BIRMINGHAM. 


National Union 


and Birmingham 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES 
PITTSBURGH => PENNSYLVANIA 


demands materially, Mr. Kent took the 
plan to Paris where he presented it to 


Premier Poincare. His discussions with 9 other 
M. Poincare sent Mr. Kent on a cop. part 0 
fidential trip to Berlin for consultation Confe 
with Chancellor Cuno. Two weeks later The 
the American banker returned to Paris which 
for a further discussion with Poincare virtue 
which eased the difficulties between in the 
France and Germany and laid the foun- his t: 
dation for the famous Dawes Plan of merct 
reparations. 1919; 
Also in 1923 Mr. Kent made an jn- Com! 
vestigation of the economic and political the / 
situation in Hungary to guide Premier @ Advi 
Poincare in determining whether to ties. 
allow postponement of reparations. man 
In 1926 Mr. Kent worked with the Mon 
French Ambassador to the United As 
States, Berenger, and other French rep- vent 
resentatives in connection with France’s conr 
war debt to this country. thou 
Two years later he was appointed that 
consultant to the president of Peru to exce 
reorganize that nation’s finances and was 
arrange for the stabilization of its cur- Inte 
rency. He carried out this assignment ann 
so successfully that when the Peruvian 
chief executive visited the United States M 
in 1942 he told American Government ary 
officials that the Kent recommendations was 
were still demonstrating their value to cag 
Peru. His 
In 1929, Mr. Kent was called into the but 
high councils of his own country. He eig 
was on the committee that met in New in 
York in December to consider what cal 
steps should be taken by business to of 
meet fhe mounting crisis. He was the at 
only committeeman who opposed extra | 
expenditures by industry for the pur- nu 
pose of holding up prices. to 
From 1934 through 1936 he was chair- Yc 
man of the Advisory Committee of the he 
New York Stock Exchange. ev 
ha 
Deen the domestic crisis of 1933 and Li 
1934 he handled, for the Federal Re- C. 
serve Bank of New York, the United 
States’ international exchanges, and re- al 
ceived from the Secretary of the Treas- y 
ury authority to render decisions in A 
other Reserve districts. He held this tl 
control until the emergency was ad- fl 
judged over in the Spring of 1934. \ 
Mr. Kent is active in many business C 
organizations. He has been a member of h 
the International Chamber of Commerce I 
since its foundation in Paris in 1921, and } 
has served it in many capacities. He is ' 
a graduate member, with voting power, ‘ 


of the Business Advisory Council of the 
Department of Commerce, and was for 
nine years an active member. The Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board, the 
Commerce and Industry Association of 
New York, the National Association of 
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Manufacturers, and the National For- 
eign Trade Council are some of the 
other business organizations that get 
part of his time. He is a counsellor of the 
Conference Board. 

The American Bankers Association, 
which has claimed him since 1903 by 
yittue of his presidency of the Institute 
in that year, has also had the benefit of 
his talents as a member of its Com- 
merce and Marine Commission since 
1919; he has been chairman of that 
Commission since 1921. He is also on 
the A.B.A. Research Council and the 
Advisory Committee on Special Activi- 


ties. Many years ago he served as chair- — 


man of the Committee on Express 
Money Orders. 

Asked how many Association con- 
yentions he had missed during his long 
connection with A.B.A., Mr. Kent 
thought a moment and then remarked 
that he believed he had attended all 
except those which were held when he 
was out of the country. His record at 
International Chamber of Commerce 
annual meetings is equally good. 


Mk. KENT was born in Chicago, Febru- 
ary 12, 1869. His father, Henry L. Kent, 
was with the First National Bank of Chi- 
cago, whose staff Fred joined in 1886. 
His first job there was checking drafts, 
but he was later put in charge of the for- 
eign exchange department and remained 
in that position until 1909 when he 
came to New York as a vice-president 
of Bankers Trust Company. He is still 
a director of that bank. 

His “extracurricular” activities are 
numerous. He gives considerable time 
to the presidency of the Council of New 
York University, which position he has 
held nearly 16 years. He is not, how- 
ever, a university graduate, although he 
has the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Laws from the University of Southern 
California. 

Ask Mr. Kent about his recreation 
and hobbies and you’ll get quite a list: 
Music, art, photography, golf, tennis. 
An expert with the flute, he also studied 
the violin and cello. He once played first 
flute in the orchestra of the Chicago 
Conservatory and conducted an or- 
chestra in Chicago, outside of “office 
hours” for five years—just for pleasure. 
He still practices daily on the flute. 
Mentioning this during a mid-day con- 
versation with BANKING’s reporter, he 
said, with a smile: 

“Well, I haven’t practiced so far 
today—but I will this evening!” 

He has taken photographs and made 
More than 1,000 lantern slides on his 
extensive travels. And that recalls 
another story: 
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Several members of the 
A.B.A. Commerce and 
Marine Commission which 
Mr. Kent has headed since 
1921. Left to right, B. F. 
Pope, R. W. Bachelor, 
the late P. A. Benson, Mr. 
Kent, H. H. Harris, F. B. 
Brady and B. M. Peyton 


Republic National Bank 
| of Dallas 


Statement of Condition September 30, 1946 


RESOURCES 


Loans and Discounts 


Customers’ Liability—Letters of Credit . 


Banking House . 
Furniture and Fixtures . 


Real Estate for Bank Expansion . 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank . 


U.S. Government Securities . 
Other Bonds and Securities . 
Cash and Due from Banks 


LIABILITIES 


Capital 
Surplus 


Undivided Profits . 
Reserve for Dividend— 


$ 10,000,000.00 


10,000,000.00 


Payable October 1, 1946 . 


Reserve for Taxes, Etc. . 
Letters of Credit . 
DEPOSITS: 

Individual ... 

Banks . 

U. S. Government . 


$144,464,155.27 
74,884,960.85 


18,917,742.41 


$132,729,368.16 
3,344,749.27 
2,210,832.76 
286,300.32 
240,474.84 
600,000.00 
58,095,545.33 
2,830,882.71 
65,611,353.75 


$265,949,507.14 


$ 20,000,000.00 
2,252,076.91 


200,000.00 
1,885,822.43 
3,344,749.27 


238,266,858.53 


$265,949,507.14 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATIONS 
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Back in the Chicago A.I.B. days the 
Chapter had arranged an entertainment 
program. But, as was the case with the 
minstrel show, the plans went awry and 
again Fred Kent was called on. Know- 
ing a young woman who was an excel- 
lent reader, he invited her to read 
Scott’s “The Lady of the Lake” to the 
young bankers. She did so—to the ac- 
companiment of lantern slides of the 
Scott country which followed the story. 
They had been made by Fred I. Kent, 
from personally taken photographs. 

Another story deserves telling, too. 
It also concerns Mr. Kent’s early bank- 
ing love, the Institute. 


BANKERS DIRECTORY 


COLLECTION 
SYSTEMS 


SAVINGS 
CLUB SYSTEMS 


An eastern banker had agreed to ad- 
dress Chicago Chapter, but had said he 
wouldn’t have time to prepare his 
speech in advance, so would the com- 
mittee please arrange to have it taken 
down in shorthand. Note-takers were 
neither as numerous nor as efficient then 
as now, but Mr. Kent found a girl who 
said she’d try. 

The banker spoke and the girl took 
notes industriously. The next morning 
she came tearfully to Mr. Kent and 
confessed that she couldn’t read part 
of them. He suggested that she tran- 
scribe the legible notes. When the im- 
perfect transcript was finished Fred 


BANKERS MONTHLY 


KEY TO NUMERI- 
CAL SYSTEM WITH 
CHECK ROUTING 
SYMBOLS 


Serving every department every day 


Every day practically every bank in the country depends on Rand 
McNally accuracy, experience, and service. The Rand McNally 
BANKERS DirEcTORY (the famous Blue Book), with its listings 
of all the banks in the world and complete information on prac- 
tically all subjects of importance to banks, has been the bankers’ 
“bible” for 73 years. The KEY TO NUMERICAL SYSTEM of the 
American Bankers Association with Check Routing Symbols, pub- 
lished by Rand McNally since 1911, speeds up transit work in banks 
all over the country. Rand McNally SAvINGs CLUB and COLLEC- 
TION SYSTEMS have been adopted by hundreds of profit-minded 
banks. Finally, BANKERS MONTHLY, the Rand McNally magazine 
of tested ideas for banks is welcomed every month by thousands of 
bank officers. Check your organization to be sure every department 
is taking advantage of every Rand McNally bank service. 


RAND 


MENALLY & 


COMPANY 


Banking Division 
536 SOUTH CLARK STREET @ CHICAGO 5, ILL. 


Kent filled in the missing parts from 
memory, sent the copy to the banker 
in the East and got back his thanks and 
compliments to the young lady who had 
done such an efficient job. 

A descendent of Governor Bradford 
of Massachusetts and Roger Williams 
of Rhode Island, Mr. Kent holds honors 
from three foreign countries. He is an 
officer of the French Legion of Honor, 
a commander of the Crown of Italy, 
and is one of three Americans to be made 
a commander in the Order of St. Mau- 
rice and St. Lazarus, the highest civilian 
honor within the gift of the King of 
Italy. The order was established in 1534 
as a means of recognizing the services 
of the returning crusaders. 


* 


* 


This sketch opened with the admis- 
sion that it was hard to find a starting 
point. Frankly, stopping is just as hard. 
You realize that, even as you sign off, 
Fred Kent has probably added a new 
interest that makes this story out of 
date before the printer can put it into 
type. 


* 


We presume the reason so many 
criminals in our cities use sawed-off 
machine guns is that the streets are too 
congested for artillery. 


If this country now has one car to every 
five persons, each driver is only entitled 
to hit four pedestrians. 


When you meet a really great man, he 
seems so simple and modest that you 
almost have a new faith in your own 
possibilities. 


Tito is a good example of what a traffic 
cop complex will do when it gets the best 


of a man. 


To err may be human, but to admit it 
isn’t. 


The wages of sin now depend some- 
what on how many copies a current novel 
will sell. 


If a country is ruled by a dictator, the 
language only needs one pronoun. 


Anthropologists are probably going to 
discover that during this era of high taxes 
the human being has developed a longer 
face. 


If half the world doesn’t know how the 
other half lives, it isn’t the fault of the 
bridge clubs. 
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DIRECTORS 


EDWIN M. ALLEN 
Chairman, Mathieson 
Alkali Works, Inc. 

EDWIN J. BEINECKE 
Chairman, The Sperry & 
Hutchinson Co. 


EDGAR S, BLOOM 


Chairman, Atlantic, Gulf and 
West Indies Steamship Lines 


ALVIN G. BRUSH 
Chairman, American Home 
Products Corporation 


LOU R. CRANDALL 
President, George A. 
Fuller Company 


CHARLES A. DANA 
President, 
Dana Corporation 
HORACE C, FLANIGAN 
Vice-President 
JOHN M. FRANKLIN 
President, United States 
Lines Company 
CHARLES FROEB 
Chairman, Lincoln 
Savings Bank 
PAOLINO GERLI 
President, 
Gerli & Co., Ine. 
HARVEY D. GIBSON 
President 


JOHN L. JOHNSTON 
President, Lambert Company 

OSWALD L. JOHNSTON 
Simpson Thacher & Bartlett 

KENNETH F. MacLELLAN 
President, United Biscuit 
Company of America 

SAMUEL McROBERTS 
Chairman, McRoberts 
& Tegtmeyer, Inc. 

JOHN T. MADDEN 
Industrial Savings Bank 

JOHN P. MAGUIRE 


President, John P. 
Maguire & Co., Inc. 


C. R. PALMER 
President, Cluett 
Peabody & Co., Inc. 
GEORGE J. PATTERSON 
President, Scranton & 
Lehigh Coal Co. 
HAROLD C. RICHARD 
New York City 


HAROLD V. SMITH 
President, Home Insurance Co. 


ERNEST STAUFFEN 
Chairman, Trust Committee 
GUY W. VAUGHAN 
President, Curtiss-Wrigh 
Corporation 


HENRY C. VON ELM 
Vice-Chairman of the Board 


ALBERT N. WILLIAMS 
President, Westinghouse 
Air Brake Company 


MANUFACTURERS 
TRUST COMPANY 


Condensed Statement of Condition as at close of business 


September 30, 1946 


RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks . $ 523,928,051.50 
U. S. Government Securities. . . 1,221,787,131.38 
U. S. Government Insured F. H. A. 

Mortgages... 3,756,005.67 
State and Municipal Bonds 30,862,317.34 
Stock of Federal Reserve Bank. . . 2,475,000.00 
Other Securities . 24,375,722.37 
Loans, Bills Purchased end 

Acceptances. . .  521,056,713.20 
Banking Houses... 11,379,226.40 
Other Real Estate Equities ea 275,797.29 
Customers’ Liability for Acceptances . 8,790,774.12 
Accrued Interest and Other Resources 5,699,310.27 


$2,365,465,475.15 


LIABILITIES 


Capital . . . . $41,250,000.00 
Surplus. . . . 41,250,000.00 
Undivided Profits . 35,127,079.64 $ 117,627,079.64 


Reserve for Contingencies . . . 9,516,865.22 
Reserves for Taxes, 

Unearned Discount, Interest, etc. . 9,506,258.39 
Dividend Payable October 1, 1946. . 1,237,500.00 
Outstanding Acceptances. . . 10,059,548.60 
Liability as Endorser on 

and Foreign Bills . . ‘ 208,338.00 
Deposits . . . « « « « 2,217,309,885.30 


$2,365,465,475.15 


United States Government securities carried at $177,837,111.64 are pledged to 
secure U. S. Government War Loan Deposits of $141,127,569.73 and other public 
funds and trust deposits, and for other purposes as required or permitted by law, 


Principal Office: 55 Broad Street, New York City 


7i BANKING OFFICES IN GREATER NEW YORK 


European Representative Office: 1, Cornhill, London, E. C. 3 
Member Federal Reserve System 
Member New York Clearing House Association 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Save Now, Buy Later 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 47) 


pliance, ranging from small irons to 
complete heating units, repre- 
sented. Throughout the three-day show, 
evening music was provided by an eight- 
piece orchestra ; four different radio pro- 
grams were broadcast from the exhibit. 

The bank made no major effort to 
sell its instalment plan at the show. 
Its promotional activities were confined 
to the First National Thrifty Pay 
“Scotties” which decorated the walls 
and price tags which it had provided 


for the distributors to attach to their 
merchandise. These price tags contained 
space for the listing of the total cost of 
the item on display, together with a 
breakdown of the monthly cost when 
financed through the bank’s credit plan. 

Distributors, many of whom had been 
alarmed at what they considered the 
staging of a premature show, were 
amazed at the public’s complete accept- 
ance of the exhibit on the basis of 
“accumulating your savings for the day 
when you can buy them (the products 
displayed) from your dealer and install 
them in your home!” Both the poten- 
tial customers and the dealers accepted 


CONDENSED STATEMENT 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
IN ST. LOUIS 
At the Close of Business, September 30, 1946 


RESOURCES 
Cash and Due from Banks 
U. S. Government Securities 
Loans and Discounts 
Other Bonds and Stocks 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank 
Banking House, Improvements, Furniture 

and Fixtures 


Other Real Estate Owned 


$111,481,569.55 
200,038,112.11 
132,550,092.56 
7,571,216.98 
531,000.00 


340,178.30 
941,002.00 


Customers’ Liability a/c Letters of Credit, 


Acceptances, etc. 
Accrued. Interest Receivable 
Overdrafts 
Other Resources 


1,812,929.95 
936,183.12 
8,166.33 
4,040.05 
$456,214,490.95 


LIABILITIES 


Capital Stock 

Surplus 

Undivided Profits 
Reserve for Contingencies 


Dividend Declared, Payable November 30, 1946 
Reserve for Taxes, Interest, etc. 


Unearned Discount 


Liability a/c Letters of Credit, Acceptances, etc. 


Other Liabilities 

Demand Deposits 

Time Deposits 

U. S. Government Deposits 


$ 10,200,000.00 
7,500,000.00 
8,498,583.49 
500,000.00 
240,000.00 
1,970,547.11 
182,328.03 
1,936,415.95 
14,314.96 


$333,554,029.66 


57,946,556.04 


33,671,715.71 
Total Deposits 


425,172,301.41 
$456,214,490.95 


Broadway Locust Olive 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


the bank’s consumer credit plan with 
enthusiasm. Attendants at the distriby- 
tor booths wére deluged with questions 
about the First National’s Thrifty Pay 


rogram. 

Probably the most beneficial accom- 
plishment stemming from the show, in- 
sofar as the bank is concerned, was the 
cementing of bank-dealer-distributor 
relations. Bank officers agree that the 
show has probably done more to es- 
tablish friendly and even cordial rela- 
tions with the trade than any other 
single bank-sponsored event in years. 
One distributor wrote: “I would like 
to congratulate you personally for the 
manner in which you handled the show. 
You did a swell job and, although we 
do not do business with your bank, we 
pledge you our hearty cooperation with 
your finance plan.” 


Dealer Surplus 


expansion in the number of 
retail dealer outlets in the electrical 
home appliance field may seriously af- 
fect the entire industry when business 
conditions revert back to normal, H. M. 
Kelley, Frigidaire appliance sales man- 
ager, told members of the International 
Association of Electrical Leagues during 
an October meeting in New York City. 

“The transition from a sellers’ to 
a buyers’ market will cause a high mor- 
tality rate among retail appliance deal- 
ers,” Mr. Kelley declared. “We, as an 
industry, will never be better off than 
our retail dealers.” 

Mr. Kelley pointed out that recent 
surveys show there is one major appli- 
ance dealer for every 435 homes in the 
country today. “Prewar, there were in 
the United States about 25,000 major 
appliance dealers for 25 million electric 
meters — or about one dealer for every 
thousand wired homes,” he revealed. 
“Best estimates today show that there 
are between 50,000 and 60,000 dealers 
— not including chain stores expressing 
the desire to go into the appliance bus- 
iness.” He disclosed that there is one 
dealer for every 475 metropolitan homes 
and one for every 300 electric meters in 
rural sections. 


"Aviation Ynsurance” 


viaTION Insurance,” a book pub- 
lished by The Underwriter Printing 
and Publishing Company, New York, 
is a comprehensive statement of the 
principles of aviation insurance which 
it is believed will be of value to institu- 
tions financing aircraft. The book is 
by D. Murray Stewart, assistant man- 
ager in charge of underwriting, Aero 
Insurance Underwriters, New York. 
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THE 
New YORK TRUST 
COMPANY 


100 BROADWAY 
MADISON AVENUE AND 40TH STREET - TEN ROCKEFELLER PLAZA 


CONDENSED STATEMENT OF CONDITION SEPTEMBER 30, 1946 


ASSETS 


Cash and Due from Banks 

United States Government Obligations 
Other Bonds and Securities 

Loans and Discounts 

Real Estate Bonds and Mortgages 
Customers’ Liability for Acceptances 
Interest Receivable and Other Assets 


General Reserve 

Dividend Payable October 1, 1946 
Acceptances 

Reserve for Taxes and Other Liabilities 


$146,981,355.26 
366,082,227.36 
26,490,063.12 
211,306,658.27 
305,773.17 
588,144.49 
3,147,595.22 
$754,901,816.89 


$62,387,367.88 
3,906,676.58 
600,000.00 
697,300.46 
4,540,583.46 
682,769,888.51 
$754,901,816.89 


United States Government obligations carried at $59,175,134.70 in the above statement are pledged to 
secure United States Government deposits of $50,209,909.62 and other public and trust deposits and for 


other purposes required by law. 


TRUSTEES 


MALCOLM P. ALDRICH FRANCIS B, DAVIS, JR. 
New York Chairman of the Board 
GRAHAM H. ANTHONY United States Rubber Company 
President SAMUEL H, FISHER 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Co. Litchfield, Conn. 
ARTHUR A. BALLANTINE WILLIAM HALE HARKNESS 
Root, Ballantine, Harlan, Bushby & Palmer New York 
JOHN E. BIERWIRTH HORACE HAVEMEYER, JR. 
President Executive Vice President 
ALFRED A. COOK The National Sugar Refining Company 
Cook, Lebman, B, BREWSTER JENNINGS 
Goldmark & Loeb President, Socony-V acuum Oil 
WILLIAM F. CUTLER Co., Inc. 
Vice President J. SPENCER LOVE 
American Brake Shoe Company President 
RALPH S. DAMON Burlington Mills Corporation 
President ADRIAN M. MASSIE 
American Airlines, Inc. Vice President 


Member of Federal Deposit lisurance Corporation 


HOWARD W. MAXWELL 


New York 


HARRY T. PETERS 


New York 


SETON PORTER 
President, National Distillers 
Products Corporation 


ROBERT C. REAM 


President 


American Re-Insurance Company 


MORRIS SAYRE 


President, Corn Products 
Refining Company 
CHARLES J, STEWART 


Vice President 


VANDERBILT WEBB 


New York 
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New A.B.A Radio Series 
S PART of a new radio service for 
banks, the American Bankers 
Association has announced a 
series of recorded dramatizations for 
local broadcast use. 

“This is the first step in a new radio 
service. If these programs are well re- 
ceived, we will prepare plenty more. 
As a second step, we hope to progress to 
complete 15-minute programs. Another 
angle we will pursue is the gathering 
and disseminating of radio data to help 


banks use radio more effectively,” ac-' 


cording to John Mack, deputy manager, 
A.B.A., in charge of the Association’s 
advertising department. 

There are 30 program recordings in 
the series, all on bank loan services, 
running about four and one-half min- 
utes in length, and intended for use as 
the “core” of 15-minute programs, the 
balance of each show to be supplied by 
the local station from its musical library. 
Each program presents a modern-day 
loan problem, such as a small business 
financing situation, or a veteran home- 
purchase transaction, and works out a 
sensible solution, usually with the help 


of credit. The series is largely educa- 
tional and has little commercial flavor. 
Local tie-in is obtained by the bank’s 
own announcement by the local announ- 
cer at beginning and end of each show. 

Announcements have been mailed to 
all banks and free sample recordings 
have either been supplied-or offered to 
every radio station in the United States 
accepting commercial programs. Banks 
have been urged to contact their local 
radio stations and arrange auditions. 

The transcriptions were supervised 
by the A.B.A., and recorded by Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company. 


Retainment Periods for 
Bank Records 


A systematic routine both for retain- 
ing and disposing of bank records is 
now compiled in a 22-page booklet re- 
leased by The York Safe & Lock Divi- 
sion of Diebold, Inc. The retention 
schedule for bank records and all facts 
pertaining to it are the result of studious 
effort by a committee appointed by the 
Chicago Bank Auditors’ conference. A 
report of the committee on scope of 
study covers three pages of the booklet, 


together with a suggested period of re- 
tainment for practically every type of 
record or account known to banks. 

A complimentary copy may be ob- 
tained by any bank executive by apply- 
ing at any Diebold-York branch in the 
35 larger cities, or by mail to Diebold, 
Inc., Canton 2, Ohio. 


“Working Capital” Loans 


BANKERS Trust CoMPANy, New 
York, has announced that its consumer 
credit department will make “working 
capital” loans at reasonable rates to 
manufacturers, wholesalers, jobbers and 
importers on the security of accounts 
receivable, inventories, machinery and 
equipment. The bank will lend money 
on accounts receivable on a non- 
notification basis with advances up to 
85 percent. It will finance inventories 
under factors’ liens or warehouse re- 
ceipts, and up to 80 percent of the cost 
of new or used machinery under condi- 
tional sales agreements on monthly 
terms. 

The department, under the new plan, 
is prepared to analyze unusual business 
problems with a view to making special 


Below, left: NBC control room. Foreground, G. Edwin Heming, assistant manager, A.B.A. advertising department, at work directing the Asso- 
ciation’s new radio series. At the panel, Noel C. Warwick, NBC control engineer. At mike, Frank Kane, writer. Below, right: The cast at 


work on a transcription 
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fmancing arrangements in as many 
cases as possible, and is under the di- 
rection of officers experienced in this 
field of banking. 


Safekeeping for Leave Bonds 


John T. Madden, president, Emr- 
gRANT INDUSTRIAL SAvincs BANK, 
New York, has announced that the 
facilities of the bank are ready to pro- 
vide safekeeping for the new Armed 
Forces Leave Bonds. 

“Any veteran or his legal representa- 
tive, whether a depositor in our bank or 
not, may deposit Armed Forces Leave 
Bonds for safekeeping . . . without 
any charge for this service,” said Mr. 
Madden. “At any time after deposit the 
veteran or his legal representative may, 
of course, withdraw the bonds from our 
care. The bank will safeguard these 
bonds in the same way that it has pro- 
tected thousands of War Savings and 
United States Savings Bonds for the 
past five years.” 


“Alice in Trustland” 


The CONTINENTAL BANK AND TRUST 
Company, New York, is distributing 
one of the most delightful pieces of 
trust promotion literature BANKING has 
seen. The purpose of “Alice in Trust- 
land” is to bring old trust facts to life 
and make them palatable to men and 
women with no legal background. 

“Alice,” a counterpart of Lewis Car- 
roll’s famous creation, is a lady who 
starts out with a distinct uneasiness 
and timidity regarding legal terms, trust 
procedures and financial problems in 
general. Gradually, under the helpful 
guidance of a trust officer, her fears 
quiet down and she emerges with a 
sound trust program and a well-founded 
stock of self-confidence. 

The booklet, prepared by The Mer- 
rill Anderson Company, New York, 
grew out of a series of articles, prepared 
by Earl S. MacNeill, trust officer of the 
bank, which appeared in the monthly 
trust bulletin, Security, distributed by 


HE Royal Bank of Canada provides complete 
and experienced banking service throughout 
Central and South America where we have been 
established for over 32 years. Our officers speak the 
language, know the people and their ways of doing 
business. They can open doors for your customers. 
Our branches in 19 of the important cities in Central 
and South America offer valuable points of contact 


in this important area. Your inquiries are invited. 


THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA 


Incorporated 1869 
HEAD OFFICE—MONTREAL 
New York Agency—68 William Street 
Norman G. Hart — Agents — Edward C. Holahan 


Branches throughout Canada and Newfoundland, 
in the West Indies, Central and South America. 
Offices in London and Paris 


THE PREFERRED NO-MINIMUM-BALANCE PLAN 


Preferred by over 400 banking offices throughout the United 
States, because its simplicity of operation reduces costs and 
increases profits, and attracts new customers. 


Here’s an all-out endorsement from a leading New Jersey 
bank: “ThriftiCheck is the simplest and the least involved 
system — for both the bank and the customer. One of the best 
no-minimum-balance plans.” 


From an Oklahoma bank: “‘The fact that we can hand a cus- 
tomer his ThriftiCheck book, imprinted with his name, 
while he is opening the account, is of tremendous sales 
value. “One third of our new accounts are opened because 
satisfied customers recommend the service.” 


New ThriftiCheck Brochure Sent on Request 


BANKERS DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION 


31 Nassau Street, New York 5, N. Y Rector 2-7580 
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What Do You Think? 


The Coatesville Record (Pennsy|vania) 
submitted to BANKING a series of ad- 
vertisements which they prepared for 
THE NATIONAL BANK OF CoaTEsviite. 
The newspaper asked for an appraisal of 
the colloquial style in which the copy 
was written, and BANKING, in turn, re- 
quests of its readers their opinion of 
this approach to bank merchandising 
of services. If you have an opinion on 
the subject, we would appreciate hear- 
ing from you. 

The illustration below shows the 
general style of the series. Not shown 


In an effort to encourage girls of graduating classes of high schools in New York to apply 
for positions at the Chase National Bank, a new booklet outlining the advantages enjoyed 
by employees of the bank has been distributed in many nearby schools 


For 
COLLECTIONS 


Collection business is never routine business 
at Manufacturers National Bank of Detroit. 


When you send a collection item to this bank, 
you may depend upon us to follow through 
—to obtain quick payment or to obtain for 
you a prompt and explicit explanation of any 
reason for non-payment. 


Because of our location and our connections 
in the Dominion, more and more banks are 
calling on Manufacturers National for 
Canadian collections. Put us to the test, too, 
on. the collection of commodity drafts in the 
Michigan area. 


MANUFACTURERS NATIONAL BANK 


OF DETROIT 


Member Iederal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


‘EMBEZZLEMENT and INTERNAL CONTROL” 


A 1946 book to aid in combating the rising tide 
of financial irregularities 


for lack of space is the signature of the 
copy, “Your Uncle Henry,” and a 
drawing of “Uncle Henry” under the 
signature. Copy in the first advertise- 
ment gave general statistics on Tue 
NATIONAL BANK OF COATESVILLE. 

The text read: “Dear Folks: There 
ain’t nothin’ mysterious about the 
bankin’ business no more. Time was 
when lots of folks held their breath 
when they went into a bank and I re- 
member when I useta turn up my coat 
collar for fear I’d get a chill. In them 
days a lotta people thought bankers had 
horns, but thank goodness, them days 
is gone forever . . .” and continued in 
the vernacular. 

It seems that the Record’s editor and 
publisher is also a director of the bank. 
Having heard it repeated from all sides 
“that banks are now getting down to 
earth in their advertising,” the news- 
paper worked up a series of advertise- 
ments which would get away from 
stereotyped formality and tell the story 
of “just what a bank is and what it 
does,” in a language which would at- 
tract readership from a human interest 
motive. 

“We wanted to describe the bank’s 
merchandising and service just as does 
a retailer or manufacturer of some 
(other) commodity,” explained C. H. 
Heintzelman in his letter. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 130) 


By Avpert E. Certified Public Accountant 


Actual embezzlements are described in which employers have been victimized out of 
thousands of dollars — and corrective control are 


WARNER-ARMS PUBLISHING CO., 1232 9th St. N.W., Washington 1, D.C. 


Bey. 
~~ 
; “Preceanisation: Internal Control, Petty Cash, Cash Sales, Cash and Bank Checks, Recon- ’ 
cilement of Bank Account, Check Protection, Postage, Customers’ Accounts Receivable, ; 
Employees’ Accounts Receivable, Payrolls, Purchasing Department, Warehouse Department ? eer ; | 
and Inventory, Purchase Invoices, Allowances to Customers, Cash Discounts Allowed, Scrap i 
Material, Capital Stock Certificates, Mechanical Protective Equipment, Safe Deposit Box, 
Branch Offices, Special Investigatien for Purchaser, Night Work, Outside Activities of Officers > er ea a 
and Employees, Graphic Charts, Amateur Audits, Surety Bonds, Internal Audit $3 00 . ar 
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THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 


OF NEW YORK 


Head Office ‘55 WALL STREET 


New York 


Condensed Statement of Condition as of September 30, 1946 


Including Domestic and Foreign Branches But Not Including The Affiliated City Bank Farmers Trust Company 


(4n Dollars Only— Cents Omitted ) 


ASSETS 


Cash and Due from Banks and Bankers 

United States Government Obligations (Direct 
or Fully Guaranteed) 

Obligations of Other Federal Agencies 

State and Municipal Securities....... 


$1,180,300,277 


2,494,669,000 
39,669,206 
203,342,413 
102,372,972 
953,063,063 
3,407,292 
10,083,062 
6,600,000 


Loans, Discounts, and Bankers’ 

Real Estate Loans and Securities . 

Customers’ Liability for Acceptances . . 

Stock in Federal Reserve Bank . 

Ownership of International Banking Corpora- 
7,000,000 

29,467,578 

5,075,410 


$5,035,050,273 


$4,723,043,624 
United States War 
Loan Deposit $332,238,497) 
Liability on Acceptances and Bills. . $15,099,747 
Less: Own Acceptances in Port- 
i 3,415,969 11,683,778 


Items in Transit with Branches 4,224,488 


Reserves for: 
Unearned Discount and Other Unearned 


31,812,607 

2,325,000 
Surplus. . . . -142,500,000 


Undivided Profits. - 38,398,090 258,398,090 


$5,035,050,273 


Figures of Foreign Branches are included as of September 25, 1946, except 
_ those of the Dairen Branch which are prior to the niesss quahadiacsetatsge: 
but less reserves. 
one 653,620 of United States Government Obliga tions and $4,844,020 of 
other assets are deposited to secure $519,932,393 of P Public and Trust Deposits 
and for other purposes required or permitted by law. 


(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) 
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DIRECTORS 


GORDON S. RENTSCHLER 
Chairman of the Board 


W. RANDOLPH BURGESS 
Vice-Chairman of the Board 


WM. GAGE BRADY, JR. 
President 


SOSTHENES BEHN 
President, International Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Corporation 


CURTIS E. CALDER 
Chairman of the Board, Electric 
Bond and Share Company 


GUY CARY 
Shearman & Sterling & Wright 


EDWARD A. DEEDS 
Chairman of the Board, The 
National Cash Register 
Company 


CLEVELAND E. DODGE 
Vice-President, Phelps Dodge 
Corporation 


A. P. GIANNINI 
Founder-Chairman, Bank 
of America National Trust 
and Savings Association 


JOSEPH P. GRACE, JR. 
President, W. R. Grace & Co. 


JAMES R. HOBBINS 
President, Anaconda Copper 
Mining Company 


AMORY HOUGHTON 
Chairman of the Board, 
Corning Glass Works 


GERRISH H. MILLIKEN 
President, Deering, Milliken & 
Co. Incorporated 


GERARD SWOPE 


Honorary President, General 
Electric Company 


REGINALD B. TAYLOR 
Williamsville, New York 


ROBERT WINTHROP 
Robert Winthrop & Co. 
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ommeztce 


Good neighbors in business as 
well as in social relations, Canadians 
and Americans for more than a cen- 
tury have carried on ever-increasing 
tradeacrossa freeand peaceful border. 

The Bank of Montreal has been a 
consistently growing factor in that 
inter-nation trade. Beginning in 
1817 with one office and a me of 
seven, the Bank has grown steadily 
and has kept pace with Canada’s 
needs and with Canadian-American 
commerce. 

Today the Bank offers to Ameri- 
cans dealing with Canadians a nation- 
wide, modern banking service with 
a network of branches covering the 
Dominion. 

Our assets are more than $1,700,- 


NEW YORK: 64 Wall Street 


CANADIAN- 


AMERICAN 


000,000, and wesafeguard overa mil- 
lion deposit accounts of customers. 

Ourservices include credit and mar- 
ket information, deposit and loanin 
facilities, commercial credits, col- 
lections and payments, assistance on 
the intricacies of foreign exchange, 
and special wire connections to speed 
transactions. 

Inquire at one of our American 
Offices or at the Head Office, 
Montreal. 


CHICAGO: 27 South LaSalle St. 


SAN FRANCISCO: 333 California St. 


HEAD OFFICE—MONTREAL 
Branches throughout Canada and Newfoundland 


BANK OF MONTREAL 


ESTABLISHED 1817 


for a PERFECT CONVENTION 


in Suburban Chicago — or a 


HAPPY HOLIDAY 


wi tee 
HIGHLAND: 
3 


Conventions at the MORAINE HOTEL afford the happy combination of 


concentrated effort and luxurious rest. 


Of graceful Georgian architecture and 
early American appointments, in an inspir- 
ing setting of ravine woodland on the shores of Lake 
Michigan, the MORAINE just naturally makes business a pleasure. 

Our facilities conveniently accommodate groups up to 200 persons. 
Memberships are available in ovr popular Beach Club.... 
Additional information will gladly be submitted upon request. 


HAL J. CARLSEN, Manager 


-ON-THE-LAKE 


HIGHLAND PARK, ILLINOIS 


METHODS AND IDEAS 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 128) 


Bank President Commentator 


N. S. Calhoun, president of the Sp- 
curITY NATIONAL BANK, Greensboro, 
North Carolina, has the distinction of 
being the only bank president in the 
United States conducting a radio pro- 
gram for his own institution. Mr. Cal- 
houn has been heard as commentator on 
“Your Money,” a feature on current 
economic conditions, since its initial 
broadcast, except when business pre- 
vented. On these occasions, R. A, 
McPheeters, vice-president and trust 
officer, and James W. Poole, vice 
president, have been presented. 


Teachers Endorse 
School Savings 


The Dotiar Savincs Bank, Bronx, 
New York, invited 145 principals of the 
schools in Bronx County to an informal 
gathering and buffet supper for the pur- 
pose of learning the advantages of 
teaching thrift to school children 
through the medium of school savings. 

Robert Catharine, president of the 
bank, said he felt teaching thrift was 
one of the best public relations jobs a 
bank could do for the benefit of the 
community it serves. 

The Dollar Savings Bank has the 
largest school savings department in the 
State of New York, serving 68 schools 
in the Bronx. In one year, it developed 
over 30,000 accounts, totaling more 
than $400,000. 

Dr. John E. Ward, city superintend- 
ent of schools, praised the savings banks 
for inaugurating the school savings 
plan. He felt that teaching thrift aided 
in the building of good citizenship. 

There was also a showing of the Sav- 
ings Banks Association’s motion pic- 
ture on thrift. 


Shown, left to right, are Robert M. Catharine, 
president, Dollar Savings Bank, New York, 


Miss Helen A. McKeon, director of thrift 


education for public school system, and Dr. 


John E. Wade, superintendent of schools of 


New York City 
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§mall Banks Are Progressive 

Progressive ideas in banking services 
_gre not a monopoly with big cities. THE 
BurteER County NATIONAL BANK, 
Butler, Pennsylvania, recently opened 
anew drive-in teller window to Butler’s 
90,000 citizens. The new window is lo- 
cated at the rear of the bank building. 
A double concrete drive leads from the 
main thoroughfare to the porte-cochere 
of the new brick addition which houses 
the teller’s cage, then out to the street 
again. Advertising literature on the 
new service features a map showing how 
to reach the window. 

The window itself is made of bullet- 
proof glass with two-way visibility. A 
special sound system enables the teller 
and the customer to converse freely and 
a specially designed slot, on the same 
principle as the mailbox, permits the 
passage of checks and currency while 
remaining closed, either in or out, at all 
times. 

Elias Ritts, president of THE BUTLER 
CounTy NATIONAL BANK, warned cus- 
tomers that the new window had been 
installed for the convenience of those 
who actually need it and is not intended 
to be used by all customers for all their 
banking business. 


Personal Gift Checks 


For over a year now, the MANUFAC- 
TurRERS Trust Company, New York, 
has been offering a personal gift check 
service (reported in BANKING’s Janu- 
ary 1946 issue). The service offered to 
the bank’s own customers and non- 
customers proved so popular that the 
bank went a step further and offered it 
to correspondent banks and some 150 


Weston Smith, left, vice-president, Financial 
World magazine, presents to Arthur T. Roth, 
executive vice-president, Franklin Square 
National Bank, New York, the “Oscar of 
Industry” award for the best banking 
annual report to stockholders for 1945 


National] City 
Bank, New 
York, exhibits 
original oil 
paintings by 
famous artists. 
Story in Octo- 
ber issue of 
BANKING 


GEORGIA— 
THE FIRST STATE IN THE UNION 


from which a steamboat crossed the Atlantic! 


Georgia seaports are handling huge volumes of ocean and 
coastwise traffic today, and planning ‘even greater devel- 
opment. 


You will find The Friendly Fulton National Bank of Atlanta a focal point for careful, speedy, 
correspondent banking service. 


The Friendly National Bank 


SERVICE AT 5 OFFICES IN METROPOLITAN AREA ATS OFFCES METROPOLITAN AREA OF ATLANTA) 


MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 
SMEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Warming! - - - 


Check the amount of your insurance against the present 
cost of reproducing your property. Construction costs are 
increasing and there is danger that you are underinsured. 
It costs less to transfer your risk to an insurance company 
than it does to assume the burden of a loss. 


THE PHOENIX INSURANCE COMPANY 
Hartford 15, Conn. 
The Connecticut Fire Ins. Co. Equitable Fire & Marine Ins. Co. 
Hartford, 15, Conn. Providence 3, R. 1. 
Atlantic Fire Insurance Company The Central Srates Fire Ins. Co. 
Raleigh, North Carolina Wichita 2, Kansas 
Great Eastern Fire Insurance Co. Minneapolis F. & M. Ins. Co. 
White Plains, N. Y. Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
Reliance Insurance Company of Canada 
Montreal 1, Canada 
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The distinctive, colorful checks 
press the spirit of the various holidg 
and are enclosed in equally color 
jackets, bearing the names of the ¢ 
and recipient. The depositor also mp 
ceives an envelope suitable for mailing 
the gift check to the payee. The check, 
greeting card and envelope are enclosed 


gestion committee approved and the 
first check appeared in time for Christ- 
mas in December 1945. During the year, 
other occasions were added, so that the 
series now includes checks for Mother’s 
Day, Father’s Day, Easter, graduation, 
birthday, birth, and general remem- 
brance. 


other banks throughout the country, as 
a means of bringing new customers into 
the bank. 

An employee of MANUFACTURERS 
Trust, through the bank’s suggestion 
system, submitted the idea that the 
bank design a series of checks to fit va- 
rious occasions and holidays. The sug- 


This 


is our 
territory 


Serving an area larger than the 
U.S.A. the Bank of New South 
Wales offers unrivalled correspond- 
ent service through a network of 
over 650 branches and agencies in 
AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, FIJI, 
PAPUA and NEW GUINEA. 


Enquiries about trade, investment or 
travel opportunities in any of these 
countries are invited. 


Consult and use 


BANK OF 
NEW SOUTH WALES 


Address enquiries to:— 
British & Foreign Department 
Sydney, Australia. 


) Main Office: 37 Broad Street | 


FOREIGN REMITTANCES 
We specialize in forwarding 
of funds abroad for our 
banking friends with or 
without Foreign Depart- 
ments. Our remittance serv- 
ices include commercial, 
benevolent and living ex- 
pense payments abroad by 
cable, mail or airmail. 

Experience developed 
over the years, and close 
friendly relationships with 
worldwide correspondent 
banks are available to assist 
domestic banks to 
establish orextend 
their own remit- 
tance service. We 
welcome your in- 
quiries. 


Member Federal Reserve System 
New York Clearing House Association 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Effective co-ordination 


of all departments assures rapid, efficient han- 


dling of every type of banking transaction. You 


are invited to use any or all of our facilities. 


City NATIONAL BANK 
AND TRUST COMPANY of Chicago 


208 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
(MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORP.) 


in a glassine paper container to guard 
against the articles becoming soiled or 
mutilated. When the checks are sold by: 
other banks, they do not bear the name 
of the MANUFACTURERS TRUST. 

The service calls for the bank { 
offer to the general public at a fee, 
series of personal gift checks, to accg 
as a deposit the amount for which f 
check is to be drawn by the deposit 
and to pay the check upon presentation,” 
For an additional fee, the bank under 
takes to return the check to either the 
purchaser or the payee. 


New Cosmetics for Bank Sign 4 


For the first time since before the 
war, New York’s largest illuminated 
painted sign had its face lifted, wher 
EMIGRANT INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS BAN 
gave its huge Chambers Street sign a 
new coat of paint. Part of the ban 
advertising program, and located acro 
from New York’s historic City Ha 
the huge walls, 90 feet high and 85 feét 
wide, are a familiar sight to the millions 
of people who move daily over th 
Brooklyn Bridge through Chamber 
Street and City Hall Park. Letters i 
the sign range from the smallest at 2 
inches to the towering 12!4-foot capk 
tals. 


Course in Foreign Banking 


Tue First NATIONAL BANK OF 
CAGO is conducting a course in fore; 
banking and the financing of foreiga 
trade for approximately 100 Co 
County bankers. Classes are held e2 
Monday and Thursday afternoon from 
3:30 P.M. to 5 P.M., continuing for si 
weeks. The discussions will cover s 
subjects as foreign remittances af 
collections, purchases and sales of fe 
eign exchange, and import and export 
letters of credit, with the emph 
placed on the practical aspects of thes 
subjects. 

Employees’ Health Costs Paid 

The CentRAL SAvincs BANK, 
York City, has arranged to pay the cot 
of hospitalization and surgical coveraj 
in hospitals for its entire staff of a] 
proximately 200 employees through A 
sociated Hospital Service—New York 
Blue Cross Plan and 
Medical Service. ¢ 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 134) 
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Exhibit of the Na- ° 
tional Bank of Com- 
merce of Seattle, 
Washington, at 
Pacific Northwest 


Parade of Progress 
Exposition held this 
summer. (Story in 
October BANKING) 


THE FORT WORTH NATIONAL BANK 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION AT CLOSE OF BUSINESS 
SEPTEMBER 30, 1946 


* 
RESOURCES 


CASH AND DUE FROM BANKS .......-....222. $ 49,181,859.55 


UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT SECURITIES. ......... 60,057 482.36 
OBLIGATIONS OF STATES AND POLITICAL SUBDIVISIONS . . 4,350,682.42 
OTHER BONDS, NOTES, AND DEBENTURES. .........  1,544,776.91 
STOCK FEDERAL RESERVE BANK... ... ees 210,000.00 
47,193,094.18 


FURNITURE AND FIXTURES. ........ 1.00 1,293,751.00 
CUSTOMERS’ LIABILITY—LETTERS OF CREDIT ......... 27,496.43 


LIABILITIES 


OTHER PUBLIC FUNDS ........ 4,667,400.91 $154,887,863.28 


INCOME COLLECTED—UNEARNED ....... 22.224. 110,233.70 
RESERVE—TAXES, INTEREST, AND EXPENSE. ......... 398,475.62 
RESERVE—AMORTIZATION OF BOND PREMIUMS .. 5... . 445,674.63 


750,000.00 __8,328,620.31 


U.S. Government and other securilies carried at $25,820,936.11 in the above statement 
are deposited to secure public funds and for other pur poses required or permitted by law 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


METHODS AND IDEAS 
(ConTINUED FROM PAGE 132) 


Bank-Paid Retirement Plan 


A proposed retirement plan for 
employees of THE BRIDGEPORT-Ciry 
Trust Company, Connecticut, will be 
paid for entirely by the bank, without 
contributions from officers or employ- 
ees. Its benefits, combined with those 
provided under government social se- 
curity, are expected to assure every vet- 
eran employee a comfortable retire- 
ment income when he reaches age 65, 
Death or withdrawal from service be- 
fore retirement date will terminate any 
right to benefits under the plan except 
for employees over 55 who have had 25 
years of service. 

The plan is to be administered by a 
pension committee to be elected by the 
directors upon nomination by the 
bank’s president. The bank will set 
aside funds estimated by actuaries as 
sufficient to operate the plan and these 
funds will be managed by the trust de- 
partment of the bank under a trust 
indenture. 


Bank Employee Training 


The Irvinc Savincs Bank, New 
York, has introduced a visual educa- 


| tional method of training its employees 


in public relations, in a course to be 
covered in weekly meetings over a 
period of eight weeks. Equipment has 
been set up and demonstrations will 
simulate as nearly as possible actual 
banking conditions. Experienced tellers 
and clerks give the training and the 
staff asks questions and makes com- 
ments during the demonstrations. Offi- 
cers in charge of departments supervise 
the courses and will prepare manuals for 
correct procedure to be followed by 
new employees. 

New account clerks, for example, 
will be trained in meeting the public, in 
what questions to ask about a savings 
account and how to discuss savings 
plans and other services of the bank. 
Tellers will be shown how to handle cash 
and passbooks in a uniform manner and 
told what questions to ask depositors 
in order to discuss other savings plans 
and services. They will be taught when 
it is necessary to refer a depositor to an 
officer to discuss banking matters and 
also how to avoid arguments or un- 
pleasant experiences: 

Other courses in practical training 
will follow this course in public relations 
and will deal with the cperational and 
administrative work of the bank. 


BANKING 
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| 
| 
| 
| 
BANKING HOUSE ............ 1,293,750.00 
} 
DEPOSITS: 
| 
CAPITAL ACCOUNT: | 
COMMON STOCK... ....... $ 3,500,000.00 
UNDIVIDED PROFITS ......... 578,620.31 
134 


The Trend 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 46) 


theless they are a significant indication 
of the extent of the desire for durable 
consumer goods and housing. 

What consumers are going to buy in 
the months ahead will depend upon the 
availability of consumer goods and the 
prices at which they are offered. It is 
reasonable to conclude that rising prices 
will have resulted in some deflation of 
the earlier optimistic hopes and antici- 
pations. If the cost of living should rise 
sharply in the coming months, many 
consumers may have to spend their cur- 
rent incomes and part of their savings to 

ide the current comforts and neces- 
sities of life. In these cases a new auto- 


mobile, certainly the new housing hoped 


for, may have to go by the boards. Un- 
less, however, there should be an infla- 
tionary price rise of extreme proportion 
the effective demands for durable con- 
sumer goods should continue at high 
levels. 

This, of Course, will mean a contin- 
ued active demand for consumer credit. 
According to the survey of the Bureau, 
consumers expected to pay approxi- 
mately 25 per cent of the cost of their 
purchases by means of instalment or 
other consumer credit. With the cost 
of living eating into savings it may well 
be that the percentage of the cost of 
consumer purchases of durable goods 
covered by consumer credit may be 
even larger. 

In conclusion: (1) Unless there is a 
runaway price situation the demand for 
durable consumer goods should continue 
at a high level; (2) this demand for con- 
sumer goods should have an important 
effect upon maintaining fairly high levels 
of production and employment; and (3) 
the outlook for profitable consumer lend- 
ing in the period ahead is very favorable. 


Crossroads in U. S. 


Economy 


United States today is at the 
crossroads. The business pattern 
may be one of boom and bust or may be 
one of a fair degree of stability even 
though the boom, particularly in soft 
goods, is bound to come to an end with- 
in the next few months,” Dr. Marcus 
I. Nadler, professor of finance at New 
York University, research director for 
the Institute of International Finance, 
and consulting economist of the Cen- 
tral Hanover Bank and Trust Company, 
told a group of prominent bankers at 
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the regular economic meeting sponsored 
by the Peoples First National Bank & 
Trust Company, Pittsburgh, to keep 
their correspondent banks informed re- 
garding economic conditions. 

“Tf a spiral between wages and prices 
should set in, the pattern of business 
will be similar to that which prevailed 
during 1919-1920. There is, however, 
one great difference, that, whereas at 
that time it was possible to readjust 
downward prices as well as wages, under 
present conditions a downward readjust- 
ment of wages will not be possible ir- 


respective of the trend of conimodity 
prices. Under such conditions a basis 
will have been laid for large-scale per- 
manent unemployment, which might 
undermine the very foundations on 
which the American economy rests.” 
Dr. Nadler pointed out that building 
construction cannot remain at a high 
level if present costs prevail. But, he 
stated, if prices and wages remain more 
or less stable during this period and if 
the productivity of labor increases, the 
readjustment which is bound to come 
need not be very severe or prolonged. 
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STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
September 30, 1946 
RESOURCES 


$36,816,431.83 
66,141,687.82 $102,958,119.65 


8,573,733.38 
26,604,947.13 


$139,566,455.42 


LIABILITIES 


$93,277,521.93 

18,277,441.26 

8,500,697.62 
11,329,428.17 $131,385,088.98 


7,373,967.37 
$139,566,455.42 


DIRECTORS 


H. N. Grers 


President, Deep Rock Oil 
Corporation 


E.mer HALE 


President, Hale-Halsell 
Company 


J. P. Byrn, Ja. 


Vics President and Assistant to joan D. Mayo 
he President 


F. L. Dunn 
Executive Vice President 


A. L. FaRMER 
Real Estate 


F. B. Parriotr 


Ou 
Chairman, 


"President. J Laughlin 
‘omes 
Supply Compa 


W. G. SKELLY 
- President, Skelly Oil Company 


R. E_mo THoMPsON 
Vice President 


Gary Y. VANDEVER 
Vice President, Vandever Dry 
Goods Company 


President, Mayo Hotel Company 
R. Orts 
President 


W. K. Warren 
President, Warren Petroleum 
Cor poration 
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SOLID BRONZE 
SIGNS & NAME PLATES 


Distinctive, permanent bronze bank 
signs, desk plates, tellers signs, etc. 
Send sow for illustrated catalogue to 
Dept. BP. 

Bronze Tablet Headquarters 
UNITED STATES BRONZE SIGN CO., Inc. 
570 Broadway New York 12, N.Y. 


An Essential Guide 
to the new 


Monetary Situation 


HALM 
Monetary Theory 


2nd Edition 


THE PROBLEMS studied in this book are of 
paramount interest to every banker, busi- 
ness man and economist. The book takes 
into account the important developments 
due to the Bretton Woods Conference and 
war-occasioned changes in financial struc- 
ture. The quantity theory; easy money and 
inflation; international payments; Bretton 
Woods agreements; foreign exchange rates 
and fluctuations; investment funds; inter- 
est rates; the credit system in general and 
the “full employment policy” are some of 
the pertinent studies. Other features are 
its evaluation of the Keynesian theories, 
its sound documentation, comprehensive 
scope and its clear and analytical style. A 
major book — timely and helpful. 

500 Pages $3.50 

By GEORGE N. HALM, Pa.D. 


Professor of Economics, Tufts College 


THE BLAKISTON COMPANY 
Philadelphia 5, Pa. 


The Blakiston Company 


Send me a copy of HALM MONETARY 
THEORY, 2nd edition, $3.50 


“Investigate 
Before Investing” 


few next 18 months to two years will 
be a crucial period for the American 
investing public,” said D. D. Murphy, 
Securities Commissioner of South Caro- 
lina, following his election to the presi- 
dency of the National Association of 
Securities Administrators at the annual 
convention, in New York City. 
“Many of them are using profits, 
dividends, and interest received from 
sound securities to buy doubtful issues. 
They are investing before they investi- 
gate. This carelessness will cause them 
to lose millions of dollars. Such an atti- 
tude also will be hard on legitimate 
brokers, dealers, and salesmen of securi- 
ties, all of whom the association is try- 
ing to encourage. We are against only 
frauds and the security swindler. 
“Veterans will be protected against 
security swindlers by every law enforce- 


ment agency in this country. . . . 


“War Bond owners should think 
twice before converting such savings 
into what may be issues of doubtful 
value. ... 

“Security swindlers are going to find 
pickings slimmer than ever before, be- 
cause the association has just adopted a 
program whereby every state security 
commission will exchange information 
with every other state through a central 
bureau. The committee on licensing has 
recommended a uniform application for 
adoption by all states. If this is adopted 
a swindler will not be able to switch 
operations from state to state. 

“Canadian Government security of- 
ficials have cooperated with our State 
Department and the Securities and 
Exchange Commission to stop swindlers 


from operating north of the border.” 


Horn of Plenty? 


ASSOCIATED NEWSPAPERS 


SPIRIT of 


SOARING WINGS 


HE WINGS of the airways 

soar with the progressive 
Spirit of ’46 ... with new speed, 
safety and efficiency attuned to 
tomorrow. So also does this spirit 
of modernization motivate new 
methods, improved facilities, 
advanced concepts of service put 
forward by these alert and mod- 
ern fire insurance companies. 


MILLERS NATIONAL 


Insurance Company 


ILLINOIS FIRE 


Insurance Company 
HOME OFFICE: CHICAGO 


THAN 


RUBBER 


50-Ib. Brown Kraft 
Witt NOT DETERIORATE 


Banks everywhere use these Bands 
for packaging currency, deposit tickets, 
checks, etc. Much better than rubber 
bands as they will not break nor de- 
teriorate with age. Size of bands, 10 
in. x % in. Made of 50-lb. Brown Kraft. 
Ends gummed with pure tapioca dextrine. 
Packed 1000 to a box. 


FREE SAMPLES 
Write Today to Dept. N 


The Cc. ie DOWNEY Company 
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Latin America Means Business 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 45) 


Urgently needed by Venezuela for her 
economic development are: 

Agricultural machinery: Immediately 
needed are about $10 million worth of 
machinery and tools which will permit 
the cultivation of about 150,000 acres of 
land to produce corn, rice, cotton, pota- 
toes and similar basic crops. 

Machinery and mgterials for public 
works: A minimum of $6 million worth 
of materials is immediately needed for 
new construction of roads, demolition 
and urgent repairs. 

Port installations: Machinery and ma- 
terials to the minimum need of $1 mil- 
lion are required in the form of ware- 
houses, loading and unloading machin- 
ery, etc., to relieve Venezuela’s badly 
‘congested ports. 

Silos for storing grain: Because of 
transportation difficulties, at least $2 
million worth of silos to store grain are 
particularly needed. 

Machinery and materials for sugar 
mills: $14 million worth of equipment 
to serve desperate needs of 37,000 
houses. 

Motors for fishing vessels: The ex- 
pansion of Venezuela’s important fish- 
ing industry calls for large scale opera- 
tions in waters some distance from the 
coast, and $500,000 worth of equipment 
is needed at once. 

The mission emphasized that the 
above partial list represented minimum 
basic, immediate needs. They plan to 
purchase more than $100 million worth 
of machinery and materials. 

“To facilitate the total program of 


"Give me the whole ten thousand in ones — 
Tm tired of running out of chicken feed” 
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development of Venezuela and to lift 
the living standards and educational 
levels of the country to their proper 
place,” the Venezuelan Government has 
established within the last few months 
the Venezuelan Development Corpora- 
tion which, though chartered by the 
Revolutionary Government Junta, 
“has its own juridical personality and is 
independent of the National Treasury.”’ 

The charter of the corporation au- 
thorizes it, among other things, to 


“initiate, develop, and maintain the 
production of any products, manufac- 
tures, or exploitations when the promo- 
tion, proposed or begun directly by the 
corporation, is of prime interest to the 
development and growth of national 
production; or when it relates to lines 
of production not existing or insuf- 
ficiently developed by private initiative. 
In cases where the proposed exploita- 
tions already exist in the country, or are 
already being started, the corporation 
shall try to coordinate its action with 
the work of private persons, in order not 
to obstruct or interfere with the de- 
velopment of private initiative.” 


nationwide 
friendships 
earned by 


DEPENDABILITY 
AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK 


at Indianapolis 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


FORTUNATE—for you and us 


American Security and Trust is in a 
fortunate position . . . both as to loca- 


tion and government con- 
tacts ... to render services 
to your bank, well beyond 
thescopeofeveryday corre- 
spondent facilities. Of course 
we're fully equipped and 
more than willing to handle 
those for you, too. Write 
us, or better still, if the 


matteris urgent, telephone. 


Ameriun Scourtly & TRUST COMPANY 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Federal Reserve System 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Daniel W. Bell, President 
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Your Directors Need BANKING 


Statement of Ownership 


(Sratement oF THE Ownersuip, MANAGEMENT, CircuLaTIon, Erc., RequireD BY THE 
Acts or Concress or Aucust 24, 1912, anp Marcu 3, 1933, of Banxine, published monthly 
at New York, N. Y., for October 1, 1946. 


(State of New York, county of New York, ss, Before me, a Notary in and for the State and 
county aforesaid, personally appeared William R. Kuhns, who, having been duly sworn accord- 
ing to law, deposes and says that he is the Editor of Banxine, and that the following is, to the 
best of his knowledge and belief, a true statement of the ownership, management (and if a daily 
paper, the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid publication for the date shown in the above 
caption, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, as amended by the Act of March 3, 1933, 
embodied in section 537, Postal Laws and Regulations, to wit: 


(1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing editor, and business 
manager are: Publisher, The American Bankers Association, 12 East 36th St., New York 16, 
N. Y.; Editor, William R. Kuhns, 12 East 36th St., New York 16, N. Y.; Managing Editor, 
None; Business Manager, John J. Rooney, 12 East 36th St., New York 16, N. Y. 


2. That the owner is: (If owned by a corporation, its name and address must be stated and 
also immediately thereunder the names and addresses of stockholders owning or holding one 
per cent or more of total amount of stock. If not owned by a corporation, the names and 
addresses of the individual owners must be given. If owned by a firm, company, or other 
unincorporated concern, its name and address, as well as those of each individual member, 
must be given). The American Bankers Association, 12 East 36th St.,; New York 16, N. Y. 
(A voluntary unincorporated association of banks); C. W. Bailey, President, First National 
Bank, Clarksville, Tenn., President; Harold Stonier, 12 East 36th St., New York 16, N. Y., 
Executive Manager. 


(3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders owning or holding 
1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: None. 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the owners, stockholders, and 
security holders, if any, contain not only the list of stockholders and security holders as they 
appear upon the books of the company but also, in cases where the stockholder or security 
holder appears upon the books of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the 
name of the person or corporation for whom such trustee is acting, is given; also that the said 
two paragraphs contain statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the cir- 
cumstances and conditions under which stockholders and security holders who do not appear 
upon the books of the company as trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity other than 
that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no reason to believe that any other person, asso- 
ciation, or corporation has any interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other 
securities than as so stated by him. 


WILLIAM R. KUHNS, Editor 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 10th day of September 1946. 


@Elizabeth Rautanen, Notary Public, Bronx County, Bronx Co. Clk.’s No. 151, Reg. No. 
136R8, New York Co. Clk.’s No. 718, Reg. No. 333R8. Certificate filed in Westchester County. 


(My commission expires March 30, 1948.) 


Books 


Bank Advertising 


PLANNING AND BUDGETING A BAnx’s 
ADVERTISING PROGRAM. By Robert 
Lindquist. Financial Advertisers As- 
sociation, Chicago. 132 pp. $2. 


Mk. Linpquist, vice-president of the 
American National Bank and Trust 
Company of Chicago, prepared the 
material for this book as a Graduate 
School of Banking thesis. It is now of- 
fered for general circulation. 

In a comprehensive study of its sub- _ 
ject, the volume outlines, among other — 
things, the steps necessary for planning 
and budgeting a bank’s advertising 
program with particular emphasis on a 
long-range plan based on careful re- 
search and correlated with business 
development objectives. It analyzes 
present-day bank services and the media 
for advertising them, and describes the 
steps to be taken in preparing, oper- 
ating and controlling a budget, sup- 
ported by an original survey of the ex- 
penditures of 282 banks. 

The answer to the question, “How 
much should we spend for advertis- 
ing?,” says Mr. Lindquist, “is not to 
be found in dollars, for there can be no 
magic formula to take the place of care- 
ful planning and budgeting of a bank’s 
advertising program. 

“Again, there can be no set plan or 
budget to recommend to every bank. 
Each must make its own plan te fit its 
own particular situation.” 

This book is a practical, useful guide 
in setting up a program that will make 
use of advertising’s “tremendous force” 
which, “well planned and intelligently 
followed through,” brings a bank “not 
only added business and profits but, 
more important for continuing success, 
the confidence and esteem of its com- 
munity.” 


Market Regulation 


Tue REGULATION OF THE SECURITY 
Markets. By Willard E. Atkins, George 
W. Edwards and Harold G. Moulton. 
The Brookings Institution, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 126 pp. $2. 


Becomamenvations for modifying se- 
curities regulation in the interest of 
supplying efficiently the greatly ex- 
panded flow of funds into industry dur- 
ing the postwar period are made by the 
authors of this study. 

Among the conclusions reached are: 
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Select 


Hotel in the World” 


Its comfort, convenience and special services 
have accommodated the greatest of Wash- 
_ington’s visitors, and are traditional, - 


Douglas A. Stalker, Vice-President 


BUSINESS LEADERS [ 


WILLARD HOTEL 


Washington, an. 


SOLID BRONZE 


BANK SIGNS 


\ AND TABLETS 


ard and custom designs. 
Estimates and special 
cheerfully submit- 


POSITION OPEN 
for Combination Personnel 
and Operations Duties 
Large bank in Rocky Mountain Area 
desires competent bank man thoroughly 
familiar with routine bank operations 
and systems and capable of selecting 
and supervising personnel. Knowledge 
of bank accounting necessary. Good per- 
sonality and ability to get along with 
subordinates as well as superiors essen- 
tial as position carries full responsibility 
of operations and personnel. Write giving 
full details of experience, education, age, 
when available, and starting salary 
desired. Address Box “C”, Care of 
BANKING, 12 E. 36th St., N. Y. 16, N. Y. 


_TESTED BUSINESS IDEA 


severtish 

b ints, advert’ ie 
ote. with KV6 Plastic Enve' 
for sales t 


head jean Plastle 2907 
South Main Street, Los Angeles 7, Cal. 


Attention: Dept. BK 


Branches: New York ¢ Chicago 


STEP INTO COMFORT IN 


ST. LOUIS 


The Government should not pass upon 
the soundness of security issues and 
regulation should not go beyond pre- 
venting fraud and requiring adequate 
information; competitive bidding 
should not be compulsory for all types 
of issues; brokerage and dealers’ opera- 
tions should not be segregated; direct 
placement of securities without inter- 
vention of an investment banker should 
be permitted, subject to the same reg- 
ulation as public offerings; decentraliza- 
tion of the investment banking business 
is unnecessary; security legislation 
should be simplified by integrating 
federal and state laws and exempting 
seasoned issues from registration. 

The authors also suggest that regis- 
tration procedure be improved by sim- 
plifying the registration statement and 
prospectus and by eliminating duplica- 
tion in registration statements. 

Mr. Moulton is president of Brook- 
ings, Professor Atkins is chairman of the 
department of economics, Washington 
Square College, New York University, 
and Professor Edwards holds a similar 
post at New York’s College of the City. 


Wall Street 


How TO UNDERSTAND THE STOCK 
MarkET. By William W. Craig. Modern 
Business Publications, New York. 57 
pages. $1. 


Tus book by the former financial news 
editor of the New York Times is designed 
to meet what the publishers say is “an 
unquestioned need for practical 
volume” on security trading and invest- 
ment in the “modern” market. Mr. 
Craig points to the popularity of com- 
mon stocks as investments, and to an 
“evolution in the attjtude toward com- 
mon stocks which has altered the older 
definitions of investment and invest- 
ment aims.” The reasons for this change, 
he says, are to be found “chiefly among 
the fundamental affecting the 
stock market and the mental equipment 
of investors”: improyed market me- 
chanics, strict regulation, alterations 
from both inside and outside the ex- 
changes—with the result that “investors 
and speculators can have a far greater 
confidence than 20 years ago that, in the 
modern stock market, prices reflect the 
opinion of many buyers and sellers at 
any moment ... not a manipulated 
appraisal.” ; 
The text covers such familiar ground 
as standards for judging stocks, invest- 
ment tools and their use, “averaging,” 
diversification, how controls function, 
inflation and common stocks, etc. 


| OFFER COMPLETE 
NUMISMATIC SERVICE 


OLD COINS 
RARE COINS 
GOLD COINS 


Bought—Sold—Appraised 


UNITED STATES, FOREIGN, AND 
ANCIENT COINS PURCHASED. 


I will buy any quantity of this material, 
mall 


from coins worth a s: premium over 
face or their intrinsic value to the great- 
est rarities. Gold coins of Numismatic 
value especially desired. No coin or col- 
lection too small to receive prompt, 
courteous consideration; no 
too large to be purchased for cash 


Expert Appraisal Service 


No charge for office appraisals. 


One of the world’s 
For Sale largest and most 


complete stocks of Coins, Tokens, 
M and Paper Money to select 
from. Many items from famous 
collections in this country _— well 
as Europe. Correspondence invited 


JAMES KELLY 


Third & Broadway, DAYTON, OHIO 
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Winters National Bank, Dayton, Ohio 
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Convention Speakers 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 53) 


Banks and Small 
Business 


OBERT M. Hangs, president, Wachovia Bank and 

R Trust Company, Winston-Salem, North Carolina, 

chairman, A.B.A. Small Business Credit Com- 
mission, and former president of the Association: 

“The 75 per cent automatic blanket guaranty 
agreement of the RFC, which is being widely and in- 
sistently offered to banks, will do greater harm to 
banking, the economy, and the taxpayer than anything 
ever before attempted. People think of this agreement 
as a respectable financial instrument because of the 
RFC’s past record and sound judgment. . . . 

“T realize how appealing clever salesmanship can 
make this proposition appear. It is a sugar-coated deal 
which looks quite attractive when presented. But 
there are certain implications for banking and for the 
economy which ought to be pointed out. 

“In the first place there is serious doubt about the 
legality of it. It may well be a violation of the lending 
powers of the corporation defined in the RFC Act of 
1934. The corporation was then authorized ‘to make 
loans to any business enterprise when capital or credit 
at prevailing rates for the character of the loan applied 
for is not otherwise available.’ This lending project 
goes far beyond that. There is plenty of qualified legal 
opinion in this country which holds that large-scale 
promotion of credit extension to business on the part of 
the RFC even by the indirect device of underwriting 
the loans of banks on a mass basis was not authorized. 

“This automatic blanket guaranty arrangement does 
violence to the spirit of the legal limitations in both the 
federal and state banking laws on the amount that a 
bank may lend to any one borrower. These legal limits 
were written into the laws for the specific purpose of 
protecting depositors of banks from the consequences 
of excessive lending. While during the war the portion 
of war purpose loans guaranteed by the Government 
was exempted from these legal limits, there is serious 
question as to whether the extension of this exemption 
to peacetime loans can be justified. . . . 

“We have pleaded with the present management of 
the RFC to discontinue the automatic guaranty for the 
following reasons: 

“(1) We believe it will encourage loose lending prac- 
tices and be a contributing factor to credit inflation. 
Officials of the Federal Reserve System have said that 
the banks, even without the use of this instrument, must 
be careful of credit inflation. This agreement with the 
RFC superimposes another inflation threat on those we 
already have. If the Government is serious about the 
threat of credit inflation, it should discontinue the use 
of such devices. 

“(2) It throws an additional liability on the Govern- 
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ment which already is over-burdened with financial 
responsibilities and liabilities. 

(3) If the Government is going to assume three- 
fourths of the risks for bankers at a small fee, why 
should it not extend the practice to retailers and manu- 
facturers, and also assume three-fourths of their risks? 
Why not socialize the.whole economy? 

“(4) The plan was announced for the purpose of 
being of ‘assistance to business in reconverting from a 
wartime to a peacetime economy.’ Since reconversion 
has been completed, the guaranty should be withdrawn. 

““(5) We question the authority of the RFC to so 
obligate itself.” 

The Banker Looks 
Abroad 
RANDOLPH BurGEss, vice-chairman of the 
\ board, National City Bank of New York, and 
® former president of the Association, speaking on 
“The Banker Looks Abroad”: 

“Tf any nation wants Communism or Fascism or any 
other form of collectivism for itself, that is its own 
problem. We don’t want it here, and we don’t want 
others to try to impose it on us or on anybody else. 
Also, we do not see why, no matter what their govern- 
ment philosophy, other nations can’t work with us to 
build a structure of world peace. ‘ 

“Just as this country is beginning to recognize more 
clearly the real problem it faces, so we are beginning to 
see what we must do about it. First, we must keep so 
strong that no one can push us around and we shall 
command respect. None of us likes the words ‘power- 
politics,’ but whether we like it or not, power still has 
a lot to do with successful world politics. . . . If we are 
to fulfill our world responsibilities we must continue to 
have a strong Army and Navy... . 

“We must also be strong in our diplomacy... . 
Another essential is a continued strong public interest. 
The sessions of the United Nations here will help. . . . 

“Second, to our strength we must add infinite pa- 
tience and goodwill in making the instruments of peace 
work. . . . We have to prove our good intentions by 
their constant reiteration and demonstration. . 

“Third, we must put our own house in order and keep 
it that way... . 

“An immediate economic problem is whether we 
can avoid a boom and a bust. We are set for it, just as 
after World War I. . . . We cannot have serious infla- 
tion here without affecting every other nation. But if 
such a calamity is to be averted, we must in the im- 
mediate future remove the obstacles which are prevent- 
ing production from getting into high gear, manage our 
budget and our debt wisely, and exercise common sense 
and restraint in our behavior.” 
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Country Banks’ U. S. Bonds 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 61) 


had been on our books continuously from December 31, 
1939, to June 29, 1946, the increase in the total balances 
of those accounts during the period amounted to 28) 
per cent. It is interesting to note that the percentage of 
increase in this group of savings accounts was approxi- 
mately one-third less than the percentage of increase in 
checking accounts of the same size during that period. 

The study reveals that more new savings than check- 
ing accounts totaling $3,000 or more on June 29, 1946, 
were opened during the period named. Balances in most 
of these new accounts averaged between $3,000 and 
$5,000, and very few reflected the startling increases 
shown in the small business accounts and those indi- 
vidual checking accounts affected by war conditions. 
We feel confident that in the case of merchandising 
organizations and small manufacturers, the present 
bank balances will eventually become invested in inven- 
tory and accounts receivable. When this redistribution 
ef deposits will occur in our bank, we don’t know, but 
when it does, we think the fluctuation in savings 
will be less extreme than that of checking accounts. 


Banks with 
Deposits: 


No. of Banks 
Reporting 


Under $1,000,000 $1,000 or more 
for your bank 
for your state 


for all banks 


$3,000 or more 
for your bank 


Between $1,000,000 and 
$3,000,000 

for your state 

for all banks 


$3,000 or more 
for your bank 
for your state 
for all banks 


Between $3,000,000 and 
$5,000,000 


$3,000 or more 
for your bank 
for your state 
for all banks 


Between $5,000,000 and 
$7,500,000 
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Percentage of Demand 
Deposits in Accounts with Balances of 


The staff of business machine operators who handled the mass 
of data received from the 4,545 banks participating in this 
study of country banks’ U. S. bond holdings 


After viewing the growth in deposits in our bank over 
the 1940-1946 period, we feel much more competent to 
determine the volume of short government bond ma- 
turities needed as secondary reserve. Possibly a good 
many other banks will find such a study of their large 
deposits revealing and also helpful in protecting them, 
through adequate secondary reserves, against a sudden 
shifting of such funds. 


Percentage of Time and Savings 
Deposits In Accounts with Balances of 


$1,000 or more 
for your bank 
for your state 
for all banks 


$3,000 or more 
for your bank 
for your state 
for all banks 


$3,000 or more 
for your bank 
for your state 
for all banks 


$3,000 or more 
for your bank 
for your state 
for all banks 
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aS 
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BANKING’S Advertisers ’ November 1946 


ALLEN WALES ADDING MACHINE 


The Caples Company 


AMERICAN CREDIT INDEMNITY COMPANY.“ 
Van Sant, Dugdale & Company 


AMERICAN EXPRESS TRAVELERS CHEQUES. . 
J. M. Mathes, Inc. 


AMERICAN HOME MAGAZINE. . 
John A. Cairns & Company 


AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK AND TRUST 


COMPANY, 
Albert Frank: Frank-Guenther low, Inc. 


AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK, INDIANAPOLIS 
Merrill Anderson Company 


AMERICAN SECURITY & TRUST COMPANY, 


WASHINGTON, D. 
Merrill Anderson Company 


AMERICAN SURETY COMPANY 
Albert Frank-Guenther Law, Inc. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE & TELEGRAPH 


COMPANY.....+ 
N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc. 


AMERICAN WRITING PAPER CORPORATION 
du Pont & Cahalin, Inc. 


ANGLO CALIFORNIA NATIONAL BANK OF 


McCann-Erickson, Inc. 
ASSOCIATED GENERAL CONTRACTORS OF 


AMERICA, 
Campbell-Ewald Inc. 


BANCO COMERCIAL ANTIOQUENO 
Albert Fronk-Guenther Law, Inc. 


BANK BUILDING & EQUIPMENT 


CORPORATION... 
Krupnick & Associates 


BANK OF AMERICA N.T. & S.A...... 
Charles R. Stuart, inc. 


Doremus & Company 
BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES 
T. B. Browne, Lid. 
BANKERS DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION. . 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY, NEW YORK... 
Cowan & Dengler, Inc. 


BEECH AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
Erwin, Wasey & Company, Inc. 
BLAKISTON COMPANY 
lamb, Smith & Keen, inc. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
Compbell-Ewald Company 


BANK OF COMMERCE 
Scovil Advertising Company 


Western Advertising Agency 


CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK, CLEVELAND... . 
Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc. 


CHASE NATIONAL BANK OF THE CITY -OF 


Dancer-Fitzgerald-Somple, lac. 


DE LUXE CHECK PRINTERS, INC. 
Presba, Fellers & Presba, inc. 


DOUGLAS FIR PLYWOOD ASSOCIATION. . 
The Condon Company, Inc. 


GUARDIAN WAREHOUSE 
CORPORATION 


DOWNEY CO., C.L....... 
The Ridgway Company 


ECUSTA PAPER CORPORATION... 
Fred Rudge, inc. 


FIDELITY & CASUALTY COMPANY OF NEW 


FIREMAN’S FUND INSURANCE COMPANY... . 
Gerth-Pacifie Advertising Agency 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF CHICAGO 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK IN ST. LOUIS....... 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK & TRUST COMPANY, 


FOX RIVER PAPER CORPORATION......... 
Scott-Telander 


FRIDEN CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY 
George |. Lynn Advertising 


FULTON NATIONAL BANK.... 
The Purse Company 


GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
Young & Rubicam, Inc. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY (LAMP 


GUARANTY TRUST COMPANY OF NEW 
YORK. 
Albert Frank-Guenther Low, Inc. 


HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY.. 
Newell-Emmett Compony 


HERRING-HALL-MARVIN SAFE COMPANY... 
Wiesen-Hart 


HOME INSURANCE COMPANY.......... 
Albert Fronk-Guenther Law, Inc. 


HORNBLOWER & WEEKS 
Abbott Kimball Co., Inc 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF NORTH 


Alley & Richards Co. 


INTERNATIONAL BRONZE TABLET CO.., INC.. 
Will Burgess and Company 


Cecil & Presbrey, Inc. 


IRVING TRUST COMPANY 
J. Walter Thompson Company 


KELLY, JAMES (NUMISMATIST)..... 
LA MONTE & SON, GEORGE 


Samvel Croot Co., Inc. 


LAWRENCE WAREHOUSE COMPANY 
lL. C. Cole Advertising 


LIBBY-OWENS-FORD GLASS CO.......... 
Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc. 


MANUFACTURERS NATIONAL BANK OF 
DETROIT 


MARINE TRUST COMPANY OF BUFFALO... 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc. 


MAYFAIR HOTEL..... we 
Gardner Advertising 


MILLERS NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
Doremus & Compony 


136 


75 


139 


16 


MONROE CALCULATING MACHINE CO., INC. 8,9 


NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE, SEATTLE. 
J. Wm. Sheets National Advertising 


NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK 
The Albert Woodley Company 
NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK.... 


NEW YORK HANSEATIC ee 
Albert Fronk-Guenther 


McCann-Erickson, Inc. 


OTIS ELEVATOR COMPANY 
G. M, Basford Company 


PARSONS PAPER COMPANY... 
Wilson, Haight & Welch, Inc. 


Albert Frank-Guenther Law, Inc. 


PHOENIX INSURANCE COMPANY, THE 


RAND MCNALLY & COMPANY 
Needhom, Louis and Brorby, Inc. 


RECORDAK CORPORATION (SUBSIDIARY OF 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY)... .64, 65 


J. Walter Thompson Company 


Tracy-locke Advertising Company, Inc. 


ROYAL BANK OF CANADA...... 
Albert Frank-Guenther Law, Inc. 


ROYAL TYPEWRITER CO., INC 
Young & Rubicam, Inc. 


ST. LOUIS TERMINAL WAREHOUSE 


STATE FARM MUTUAL AUTOMOBILE INSUR- 


ANCE COMPANIES. 
Needham, Louis and Brorby, Inc. 


TENSION ENVELOPE CORPORATION 
Abbott Kimball Co., Inc. 


TODD COMPANY, INC., THE. 
Merrill 


UNITED STATES BRONZE SIGN CO., INC. 136 


Ray-Hirsch & Waterston 


UNITED STATES FIDELITY & GUARANTY 
COMPANY.... 
Van Sont, Inc. 


WALDORF-ASTORIA HOTEL 
Kenyon & Eckhardt, Inc. 


Advertising & Promotion 


Kronstadt, 


WENDEL, INC., RUDOLF. 


CORPORATION. IV 
MORAINE HOTEL... 130 
AMERICAN APPRAISAL COMPANY........ 139 = Harry Atkinson, Incorporated 
YORK, THE, NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY... 29 
x Prince & Company McCann-Erickson, Inc. 
79 10 NATIONAL CITY BANK OF CLEVELAND..... 9g 
McCann-Erickson, Inc. 
) AMERICAN INSTALLMENT CREDIT 89 90 
59 ‘Foote, Cone & Belding 
f Wendell P. Colton Company FIRST NATIONAL BANK IN DALLAS........ 118 129 
E a Rogers & Smith Advertising Agency J. Walter Thompson Company 
H 119 FIRST NATIONAL BANK, LOUISVILLE....... 110 NATIONAL UNION FIRE INSURANCE 
The Pores Company 
137. FIRST NATIONAL BANK & TRUST COMPANY Porker-Allston Associates, inc: 
OF OKLAHOMA CITY............ 112 F 
5 AMERICAN PLASTIC PRODUCTS CO...... 139 Erwin, Wasey & Company 
Firestone Advertising Service, Inc. 124 125 
Stanley J. Ehlinger Advertising, Inc. 
78 FORT WORTH NATIONAL BANK......... 134 
PITNEY-BOWES, 72 
SAN FRANCISCO................ 108 L. E. McGivena & Co., Ine. 
NONE 
7 DIVISION). 27 Olmsted & Foley 
PUBLIC NATIONAL BANK AND TRUST 
97 Ie 
BANK OF MONTREAL.................. 130 
i REPUBLIC NATIONAL BANK IN DALLAS..... 121 
32 AMERICA COMPANIES........... 26 
RASOTA COUNTY CHAMBER OF 
# CORPORATION... 103 Griffith Advertising Agency 
18 SECURITY-FIRST NATIONAL BANK......... 76 
CHICAGO. 132 UN PACIFIC 
George H. Hartman Company Coples Company 
COMMERCE CLEARING HOUSE, INc....... 22 
CONTINENTAL ILLINOIS NATIONAL BANK & Edwin Bird Wilson, inc. 
TRUST 91 MANUFACTURERS TRUST COMPANY, NEW 
McCann-Erickson, Inc. 
4 
D & Compan’ . 128 
TRUST 84 133 
i Merrill Anderson Company Romer Advertising Service 
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WSURARCE AUDI 


-.. send for your FREE Copy today! 


If you own property of any sort . . . a home, an 
automobile, personal effects . . . you need this 
U. S. F. & G. Personal Insurance Audit Book! 
Clear, simply-worded and with each hazard 
illustrated, this book enables you to make your 
own complete insurance audit. It provides a per- 
manent record of property values, amount of 
present insurance, premium rates, expiration 
dates, etc., thus giving you your fire and casualty 


Graphic Audit provides a similar record of your 
business insurance. You'll be able to tell at a 
glance whether the fire insurance carried on your 
place of business covers the personal property of 
employees . . . whether burglary insurance also 
covers damage caused by burglars . . . whether 
fidelity bonds cover all employees, and so on. The 
Graphic Audit is a “must” for any business! 


Mail Coupon Today 


insurance picture at a glance. 


A Book for Business, Too 
Where the Personal Audit records ac personal 
.S.F 


insurance needs and coverages, the -& G. 


To get your copy of the Personal Insurance Audit, 
to have a Graphic Audit made or for both .. . 
fill out and mail the attached coupon. There’s no 
obligation, of course, so mail the coupon today. 


FIFTIETH 


UNITED STATES FIDELITY & GUARANTY CO, 
HOME OFFICE: BALTIMORE 3, MD. 
affiliates 
FIDELITY & GUARANTY FIRE CORP., BALTIMORE 
FIDELITY INSURANCE CO. OF CANADA, TORONTO 


**Consult your Insurance Agent or Broker as you would your Doctor or Lawyer’ 


Fill Out and Mail This Coupon 


Unrtep States Fipetity & Guaranty Co. 
137 E. Repwoop Street 
Bartimore 3, Mp. 
I would like a complimentary copy of your 
[) Personal Insurance Audit Book 
(0 Graphic Insurance Audit Book 
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How’s Business? 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 34) How about the volume of your cash sales as 


compared to the volume of instalment sales? 


automobile dealers said that cash sales were relatively Would you sny cash sales we 


higher. 

“How are returning veterans fitting in and adjusting 
themselves to the business life of the community?” 

Slightly more than half of all those interviewed 
thought the veteran was doing fairly well. About 37 per- 
cent would venture no more than “fairly well” and the 
rest either thought he was having difficulties or they 
had no opinion. 

However, it is when one looks at answers obtained 
from the individual categories of business that some 
differences appear. Veterans seem to be having their 
best experience in the department store field, and their 
greatest difficulties in the general contracting field and 
as dealers in agricultural implements, automobiles and 
building supplies, in approximately that order. 

A majority in all categories still report a volume of 
business exceeding or equaling that of a year ago, also 
compared to six months ago, although among real estate 
and agricultural implement dealers there were quite a 
few who reported a falling off as compared to six months 
ago. 
Probably the most sanguine opinion of prospective 
business was found in the banking field where 84.6 per- 
cent of those interviewed said the outlook for commer- 
cial loans, as well as for loans on real estate and for 
modernization purposes, was good. The remainder char- 


LARGER 
Agricultural implements 


SMALLER SAME 


es) 
an 


wk 


an aw 
an 


In your opinion how are returning veterans 
fitting in, or adjusting themselves, to the busi- 
ness life of this city? 


VERY FAIRLY HAVING DIFFICULTY DON’T 
WELL WELL GETTING ESTABLISHED KNOW 


acterized the outlook as fair and there was a complete 
absence of any taking a pessimistic view that the out- 
look was poor. 

An even greater number, over 92 percent, felt that 
the prospects for consumer credit financing were good. 
This fits in with the fact, of course, that the commercial 
group which seem most optimistic regarding general 
business during the coming 12 months are dealers in 
automobiles, agricultural implements and household 
appliances, in that order. 

R. 


Agricultural imple- 

ments and feed.. 50.0% 33.3% 
Auto dealers......-53.8 30.9 
Household appli- 


16.7% 
11.5 

42. 

Hardware stores. . . ; 46. 

Department stores. 65. 6. 

30. 

34. 

Building supplies. . 52. 
Clothing (men’s or 

women’s) 

GENERAL AVERAGE 


Do you expect the volume of business to be greater, smaller or about the same in— 


GREATER SMALLER 


Agricultural implements and feed... . __, | Six months from now 
One year from now 4.2 


DON’T KNOW 
8.3% 
12.5 


SAME 
12.5% 
25.0 
' Six months from now 
One year from now 
{ Six months from now 
One year from now 
f Six months from now 
One year from now 
Six months from now 
One year from now 
Six months from now 
One year from now 
Six months from now 
One year from now 
Six months from now 
One year from now 
Six months from now 
One year from now 
Six months from now 
’” | One year from now 


Auto dealers 


Household appliances 
Hardware stores. .. 
Department stores.................. 
Real estate 


General contractors. . 


INNS 


Building supplies. . 
Clothing (men’s or women’s) 


GENERAL AVERAGE 


WAIN 
| 
| 
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DON’T 
and feed... 5.......: 45.8% 4.2% 25.0% 
Auto dealers.......... 65.4 — 11.5 
Household appliances... 50.0 
Hardware stores....... 73.1 3.8 7.7 
Department stores..... 38.5 —_ 15.3 
Real estate........... 46.2 3.8 15.4 
General contractors.... 34.6 11.6 50.0 
Building supplies...... 72.0 — 12.0 
Clothing (men’s or 
women’s)........... 62.5 | 4.2 16.7 
GENERAL AVERAGE.... 54.2 3:2 17.1 
3.8 
3.8 
3.8 
4.0 
2.6 
BANKING 


GOES BY TRAIN! 


NORTHWEST... Ow «fin Confort 


bu Train 


There’s a world of sublime scenery in the Pacific Northwest. 
And there’s a world of enjoyment in seeing it the carefree, rest- 
ful way—from a comfortable seat in a Union Pacific train. 

Entering the Pacific Northwest, your route parallels 

the magnificent Columbia River Gorge for 200 

miles. A marvelous scenic panorama. 


For space to move around and downright comfort . . . the 
seasoned traveler goes by train—in 
all seasons. 


be Specific - 
say Union Pacific 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 


ROAD OF THE AND THE Challengers 


UNION 
THE SEASONED TRAVELER... BR 
| 
é 
[ 
eee 
f 
UNION 
PACIFIC 


Allen Wales Machines are now being produced in ever increas- 


ing quantities and shipments are going forward at a rapid rate to 
users who have patiently waited for deliveries. 

We invite you to examine and test the Allen Wales Machine 
for ACCURACY, SPEED and DEPENDABILITY, by your own 
rigid standards. 

A telephone call to our nearest distributor or request to our 
home office will bring quick reponse and factual evidence to 


warrant your order. 


ALLEN WALES 


ADDING MACHINE CORPORATION 


444 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N_Y. 
A WHOLLY-OWNED SUBSIDIARY 
OF 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER CO. 


